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T   O 
THE      RIGHT      HONOURABLE 

The   EARL     of    SHELBURNE, 

One  of  His  M  A  j e  s  t  y's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 

M  Y    L  O  R  D, 

HAVING  beeA  accidentaHy  acquainted  with  your  Lord- 
fliip's  fituation  and  charader,  before  you  became  confpi- 
cuous  to  the  public  eye,  it  was  impofTible  that  you  fhould  not 
occur  to  my  mind,  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  introduce Tele- 
MACHUs  to  my  countrymen  as  an  example  of  early  virtue  and 
noble  views :  there  was  a  time,  when,  like  him,  you  took  the 
field  as  a  volunteer,  to  quaUfy  yourfelf  for  command  in  defence 
of  your  country  ;  and,  though  a  youth,  diftinguiflied  yourfelf 
in  arms  upon  a  foreign  fhore :  but  the  parallel,  however  ftriking, 
is  rather  general  than  particular,  rather  in  charader  than  fitua- 
tion ;  it  confifts  in  the  fteady  purfuit  of  the  great  purpofes  of 
life,  at  an  age  when  diiTipation  is  fcarcely  fuppofed  to  deferve 
cenfure. 

As  the  friend  of  man,  jealous  of  public  liberty ;  as  honoured 
by  the  beft  of  princes,  with  the  adminiflration  of  the  befl:  govern- 
ment ;  as  having  not  talents  only,  but  paflions  direded  to  the 
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community  as  their  obje6l ;  as  a  citizen  from  whom,  when  time 
ftiall  have  engrafted  experience  upon  abiHty,  your  country  may 
exped  yet  more  important  fervice  ;  I  offer  you,  without  apology, 
this  pubHc  teftimony  of  my  refpedl :  there  is  a  natural  equality 
among  mankind,  which  flK)uW  never  be  forgotten  amidfl  all  the 
differences  of  circumflance  and  fituation ;  and  he  who,  without 
party  views  or  finifter  intereft,  pays  the  tribute  of  praife  where 
his  heart  acknowledges  merit,  can  never  be  difappointed  in  the 
event,  but  when  he  is  miftaken  in  the  charader. 

I  am,   with  the  greateft  Refped, 

My   Lord, 

Your  Lordihip's  faithful' 

Bromley,  Kent  ;  And  moft  obedient  humble  Servant,. 

12th  April,  1768. 

JOHN    HAWKESWORTH. 
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Dublin 
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Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  Fer- 
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Sir  Charles  Bingham,    Bart.   M.  P.   for 

Mayo  in  Ireland 
Sir  Robert  Bernard,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  William  Blunt,  Bart. 
Sir  Hanfon  Berncy,  Bart,  of  Kirby,  Nor- 
folk 
Sir  Thomas  Blackall,  Knt. 
The  right  hon.  William  Brownlow,  Efq; 
The  rig,ht  hon.  Ifaac  Barre 
The  hon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Biathwaite  of  Bar- 
badoes 
The  hon.  Mrs.  Bouverie 
The  hon.  Mrs.  Brown 
Mrs.  Boughton 

The  rev.  Dean  Bailey  of  Ireland 
Mrs.  Bernard 
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The  rev.  Dr.  Bernard 
Mrs.  Catharine  Bagfliaw 
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Charles  Boone,  Efq; 
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Col.  William  Burton,  M.  P.  for  Newton- 

Icmavady  in  Ireland 
Arthur  Burdet,  Efq; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Blunt 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Blunt 
Harry  Blunt,  Efq; 
Walter  Blunt,  Efq; 
William  Blunt,  Efq; 

James   Brockman,    Efq;    late  of   Beach- 
borough,  Kent 
Mrs.  Mary  Brockman  of  Eeachborough, 

Kent 
I'he  rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Drake  Brockman, 

B.  D.  of  Beachborough,  Kent 
Jacob  Blaquiere,  Efq; 
Mife  Barwell 
John  Barwell,  Efq; 
Co!.    Henry  Babcock  of  Stoneington  in 

Connefticut  in  America 
Richard  Berenger,  Efq; 
William  Belcher,  Eiq; 

Edmund 
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Edmund  Burk,  Efq; 

John  Koldero,  Efq; 

Pertgrine  Bertir,  Efq; 

Mifs  Bowles 

The  lev.  Mr.  Thomas  Bagfhaw 

The  rev.   Mr.  Bret  of  Qiieen's  College, 
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Richard  Brown,  Efq; 
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John  Bond,  Efq; 

Thomas  Bond,  Efq; 

John  Bourke,  Efq;    M.  P.  for  Naas  in 

Ireland 
"William  Burton,  .Efq;  M.  P.  for  Gowran 

in  Ireland 
Henry  Bingham,  Efq;  of  Caftle  Bourke, 

M.  P.  for  Tuam  in  Ireland 
Bellingham  Boyle,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Youghall 

in  Ireland 
Charles  Brandford,  Efq;  of  Barbadoes 
The  rev.  Mr.  Edward  Brace  of  Barbadoes 
Mifs  Bernard  of  Wandfworth 
Gill  Badeley,  Efq; 
George  Bellas,  Efq; 
Charles  Burney,  Efq; 
The  rev.  Mr.  William  Bill 
Edward  Bridgen,  Efq; 
Charles  Buxton,  Efq; 
Ifaac  Buxton,  Efq; 

Buxton,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  Brittnor 

Mr.  Richard  Blackburn  of  Woodllreet 
Yiiyr  Surges,  Efq; 
Mr.  Alexander  Blackrie 
Mr,  Charles  Bathurll 
Mr.  John  Buxton 

Mr.  James  Burgh,  Mafler  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Stoke  Newington 
Mr,.  Benjamin  Brown 
Mr.  Michael  Bo  veil 


Mr.  Balfour,  Bookfeller  in  Edinburgh, 
three  Ccpies 

Mr.  Robert  Booth,  Mafter  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Bromley  in  Kent 

Mr.  Thomas  Bellamy,  Junior 

C, 

The  Univerfity  Library  at  Cambridge 
His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Calhel 

in  Ireland 
The  right  hon  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield 
Ihe  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
The  right  hon.  the  Countefs  of  Chatham 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Craven 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Cadogan 
The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Charlemont 
The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Cavan 
The  right  hon.  the  Lady  Camden 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Vicount  Cun- 

ingham 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Vifcount  Clon- 

william 
The  right  rev.  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Cloyne 

in  Ireland 
The  right  rev.  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Clougher 

in  Ireland 
The  right  hon.  the  Lady  Cranfton 

The  ri^ht  hon.  the  Lady  Charlotte  Coul- 
thurlt 

The  right  hon.  the  Lady  Clive,  Berkley 
Square 

The  right  hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway 

The  right  hon.  Nathaniel  Clements 

The  hon,  Charles  Sloane  Cadogan 

The  hon.  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 

Lady  Clive  of  Ormond  Street 

Lady  Cooke 

Lady  Elizabeth  Chaplin 

Sir  James  Caldwell,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Codrington,  Bart. 
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' ■  Combe,  Efqi 
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Golone!  Robert  Cuninghame,  M.  P.  for 
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Royal 
Richard  Cox,  Efq; 
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ftiannon  in  Ireland 
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The  rev.  Marmaduke  Cramer 
Jofiah  Cooper,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Caftlebar 

in  Ireland- 
John  Cramer,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Belterbet 
Mrs.  Cramer 
Captain  Clarke- 
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Mr.  Roger  Cole,  Gentleman  Commoner 
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Mr.  William  Clarke,  Merchant,  of  Ipfwich 
Mr.  Robert  Cole  of  South  End 
The  rev.  Mr.  Carr,  Vicar  of  Milton  in 
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Mr.  Jofeph  Cripps  of  Cirencefter,    Glou- 
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Mr.  Conftable 

William  Currie,  Efq;  of  Poplar 
Coghill  Cramer,  Efq; 
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in  Ireland 
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Samuel  Dyer,  Efq; 
George  Drake,  Efq; 
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William  Duncombe,  E^q; 
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Charles  Dingley,  Efq; 
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Canterbury 
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Samuel  Dickinfon,  Elq; 
Mrs.  Davenhill 
The  rev.  John  Douglas,  D.  D.  Canon  of 

Windfor 

The 
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The  rev.  William  Dodd,  D,  D. 

JMr.  Ditcher  of  Bath 
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Mr.  Daniel  Denny  of  Barbadoes 

Mr.  John  Dapwell  of  Barbadoes 
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Mr.' Thomas  Dawfon 
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William  Evelyn,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Hithe 
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Francis  Eyre,  Efq; 
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Colonel  Thomas  Eyre 
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Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart,  two  Copies 
Admiral  Forbes 
Lady  Forfter 


Mifs  Finch 

Mifs  Charlotte  Finch 

tlenry  linch,  Efq; 

1  he  rev.  Dean  Fletcher  of  Ireland 

William  Franklin,  Efq;  Governor  of  New 

Jeriey 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq;  L.  L.  D.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia 
Mifs  Ford 

Thomas  Fowel,  Efq;   12  Books 
William  Forbes,  Efq;  of  Barbadoes 
Henry  Fiflier,  Efq;  of  Barbadoes 
James  Fortd'cue,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Lowthe 

in  Ireland 
Henry  Flood,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Gallen  in 

Ireland 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice 
Robert  Fitzgerald,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Dingle- 

Icouch  in  Ireland 
Capt.   Thomas  Fowke,    Equerry    to   his 

Royal  Highnefs  the  D.  of  Cumberland 
Richard  French,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Galway 

in  Ireland 
Frederick  French,  Efq; 
The  rev.  Mr.  Frampton 
The  rev.  Mr.  Henry  Foulkes 
John  Frere,  Efq;  of  tiic  Middle  Temple 
Boyce  Free,  Efq; 
Mr.  Ford  of  Gulfton  Square 
The  rev,  Mr.  Francis  Fawkes 
The  rev.  Mr,  Hugh  Farmer 


His  Royal  Flighnefs  William  Henry  Duke 

of  Gloucerter 
The  right  rtv.  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Glou- 

ceilcr 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Gore 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Adam  Gordon 
Sir  Benet  Gerrard,  Bart. 
The  right  hon.  Charles  Gardener 
The  hon.  Richard  Gore,  M.  P.  for  Caftle- 

bar  in  Irelind 
Sir  Francis  Gofling,  Knt. 
Fuik  Gre.yiUe,  Efq;    tivo  Books 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Greville,  Iwo  Books 

Hamilton  Graydon,  Efq; 

George  Glover,  Efqj 

Nicholas  Gay,  Efq; 

Colonel  Henry  Gore 

Henry  Gore,  Efq-,   M.  P.   for  Lanefbo- 

rough  in  Ireland 
Mrs.  Gofling 
Mifs  Gammon 
Dr.  William  Grant 
Dr.  Green 

Benjamin  Gittins,  Efq-,  of  Barbadoes 
Thomas  Green,  Efq;  of  Ipfwich 
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Mrs.  Godin 

William  Gemmell,  Efq;. 
Mr.  Griffiths 

Mr.  William  Gallaway  of  Bath 
Mr.  James  Garth 
Mr.  Gerrard 

Mr.  John  Gittins  of  Barbadoes 
Mr.  Robt.  Sedgwick  Gittins  of  Barbadoes 
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The  rev.  Dr.  Griffith 
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The  hon.  and  rev.  Frederick  Hamilton 
The  hon.  Henry  Evans  Holder,  Efq;  of 

Barbadoes,  Iwo  Books 
Sir  John  Hort,  Barr. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 
T're  rev.  Dr.  Head,  Archdeacon  and  Prc- 
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The  rev.  Archdeacon  Hutchinfon  of  Ire- 
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Mrs.  Jane  Hart 

Colonel  John  Allen  Holder  of  Barbadoes 
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Jofiah  Hort,  Efq; 
John  Hatch,  Efq; 
Gorges  Hamilton,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Swords 

in  Ireland 
Charles  Hamilton,  Efq; 
Robert  Hamilton,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Bangor 

in  Ireland 
Jofeph  Henry,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Longford 

in  Ireland 
Colonel  Hill 
John  Hamilton,  Efq; 
Henry  Hamilton,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Derry 

in  Ireland 
Mrs.  Horfman 
Mrs.  Hoadley 
George  Heathcote,  Efq; 
The  rev.  Mr.  Walter  Harte,  .Canon  of 

Windfor 
James  Henckell,  Efq; 
Ifaac  Henckell,  Efq;, 
Mifs  Henckell 
James  Henckell,  junior 
Thomas  Hunt,  Efq; 
John  Heaton,  Efq; 
Thomas  Hicks,  Efq; 
Mifs  Haagen,  two  Books 
Robert  Hodgfon,  Efq; 
John  Henderfon,  Efq; 
The  rev.  Mr.  William  Hirft,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S, 
Knight  Hillardfon,  Efq;  of  Barbadoes 
Mifs  Haywood 
Michael  Cope  Hopton,  Efq; 
Timothy  Hollis,  Efq; 
Paul  Hirch,  Efq; 

Francis  Hopkinfon,  Efq;  of  Philadelphia 
Mifs  A.  Hunter 
Thomas  Harrifon,  Efq; 
Matthew  Harrifon,  Eiq; 
Benjamin  Harrifon,  Efq; 
Robert  Herries,  Efq; 
I'he  worfliipful  1>.  Hay,    Dean   of  the 

Arches,    tzvo  Copies 
Sackville  Hamilton,  Efq; 
Mr.  Ozias  Humphry 
Mr.  John  I  lodgkinpjn 
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Mr.  John  Harman 
y(i-.  SamueV  Hawkins 
Mr.  Edward  Hawkins 
Mr.  John  Hoole 
Mr.  Hardham 
Mr.  Edward  Hopcgood 
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The  right  hon.  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin 
The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Vifcount  Jocelyn 
General  Irvine 
St.  John  Jeffcrys,  Efq;  M.  P.  for  Mid- 

dleton  in  Ireland 
William  Irvine,  Efq; 
Mrs.  James 

Alexander  Johnfun,  Efq-,  of  Carnfalloch 
in  Scotland  ' 

John  Jacklbn,  Efq-, 

Mrs.  Jobb 
Mrs.  Jones 

John  Ironmonger,  Efq; 

William  Jclf,  Eiq; 

Thomas  Jordan,  Efq-, 

Mrs.  Innocent 

Mils  Innocent 

Philip  Juftice,  Efq-,  of  Plymouth 

Mifs  Jermy  of  Shrewibury 

Ambrofe  Ifted,  Efq-, 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Jolly 

Mr.  William  James 

Mr.  Jepfon 

Mr.   Thomas  Jeanes,    Student  of  Win 

cheftrr  Colk;i,e 
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THE  Telemachus  of  the  celebrated  arclibifliop  of  Cambray 
is  a  work  of  fuch  reputation,  that  it  would  be  fcarce  lefs 
abfurd  to  recommend  it,  than  to  recommend  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Virgil :  it  holds  the  firil  clafs  among  the  moral  works  of  ima- 
gination in  France,  it  has  palled  through  innumerable  editions, 
art  has  been  exhaufted  to  adorn  it,  and  learning  to  illuflrate  its 
beauties  ;  it  has  been  tranflated  into  every  language  in  Europe,  the 
Turkifh  not  excepted,  and  there  arc  no  lefs  than  five  tranllations  of 
it  in  our  own :  to  tranflate  it,  indeed,  is  eafy  ;  but  to  tranflate  it,  fo 
as  to  give  it  the  fame  rank  in  a  foreign  language  that  it  holds  in 
the  original,  is  difficult.  It  has  generally  been  thought,  that  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  correfponding  words,  through  all  their  in- 
flexions,  in  two  languages,  is  a  fufficient  qualification  to  tranflate 
one  into  the  other  ;  and,  confequently,  that  a  fine  book  in  one  lan- 
guage will,  in  the  hands  of  a  tranllator  fo  qualified,  neceflarily 
become  a  fine  book  in  another :  this  however  is  fo  far  from  being 
true,  that  a  book  which  has  any  merit,  befides  that  of  truth  and 
fentimcnt  in  the  abflra(5l,  will  be  bad  in  the  verfion  in  proportion 
as  it  is  good  in  the  original,  if  the  tranflator  is  qualified  only  for 
verbal  interpretation. 

To  tranflate  a  work  of  Fancy,  which  owes  great  part  of  its 
power  to  poetical  beauties  and  elegance  of  compofition,  fomc  tafte 
for  poetry,  and  fome  fkill  in  writing  is  certainly  ncceilary,  of  which 
all  who  have  hitherto  tranflated  Fcnelon's  Telemachus  into  Englifh 
were  totally  deflitute:  their  verfions,  indeed,  are,  in  general,  fo 
much  the  fame,  that,  one  having  failed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
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what  encouraged  the  hope  that  another  would  fucceed :  my  tranf* 
lation  is,  at  leaft,  very  different  from  all  others  ;  and  yet  I  have 
■fcrupuloufly  preferved,  not  only  every  incident,  and  every  fenti- 
inent,  but  even  every  metaphor,  as  far  as  the  different  genius  of 
ihe  two  languages  would  admit. 

To  thofe  that  have  read  this  work  only  as  an  exercife  at  fchool, 
its  beauties  are  wholly  unknown ;  and  among  them  that  have 
learned  French  in  this  country,  there  is  not,  probably,  above  one 
in  fifty  who  can  now  read  it  in  the  original  with  more  advantage, 
tTian  a  native  of  France  would  read  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  a 
profe  tranflation. 

To  both  thefe,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  perfons  who  are  wholly 
■unacquainted  with  the  French  language,  this  verfion,  if  I  "have 
been  able  to  accomplifli  my  purpofe,  may  be  acceptable :  it  may 
a'lfo  facilitate  and  fweeten  the  labour  of  thofe  that  are  learning  it ; 
it  may  give  them  a  relifh  for  a  book  that  will  probably  be  put 
into  their  hands  j  and  though  it  may  not  much  afllfl  them  in  a 
mere  verbal  conflruc^ion,  it  may  perhaps  fhew  them  its  infufti'- 
ciency,  and  excite  an  attempt  to  transfufe  the  fpirit  with  the  fenfe. 

My  .principal  view,  however,  was  much  more  extenfive,  than  to 
affifl  learners  of  the  French  language.  I  have  attempted  to  render 
a  work  full  of  ing<inious  fidlion,  jull  reafoning,  important  precepts, 
and  poetical  imagerj^,  as  pleafmg  in  Englifh,  as  it  is  in  French,  to 
thofe  who  read  it  as  their  native  tongue :  if  I  have  fucceeded,  I 
have  not  only  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  polite  literature,  but 
rendered  my  country  a  much  more  important  fervice,  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  our  youth  one  of  tlie  few  book«,  which  genius 
andjeai^njng  have  dedicated  to  virtue  ;  which  at  once  captivate  the 
imagination,  irifortti  the  underftanding,  and  regulate  the  will. 
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That  an  edition  ofTered  to  the  public  by  fubfcription,  might  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  price  that  is  ufual  on  other  occafions,  it 
has,  at  a  confiderable  expence,  been  adorned  with  cuts,  defigned  by 
Wale  and  engraved  by  Grignion,  the  two  principal  artifts  in  this 
country :  fo  many  different  deligns,  of  the  hiflorical  kind,  have 
been  made  for  foreign  editions,  that  the  fubjedls  were  at  laft  ex~. 
haufted ;  and,  as  it  was  thought  better  to  have  originals  than  copies, 
the  defigns  for  this  edition  are  emblematical,  not  intended  to  repre- 
fent  any  particular  event,  but  the  principal  fubje<5l  of  each  book^ 
as  well  with  refpedl  to  the  a^Ttion,  as  the  moral  principles  it  iiv 
culcates. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  hitherto  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  feveral  books,  where  they  could  only  anticipate  the  events, 
and  leffen  the  pleafure  that  arifes  from  the  gradual  progrcfs  of 
the  adlion,  are  now  prefixed  as  a  table  of  contents,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  cuts,  and  references  to  the  pages  from  which  the 
fubjeds  have  been  taken. 
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DESCRIPTION    of   the    C    UTS. 

B    O    O    K       I. 

TELEMACHUS,  conduced  by  Minerva  under  the  likenefs 
of  Mentor,  lands,  after  having  fufFered  fliipwreck,  upon 
the  ifland  of  the  Goddefs  Calypso,  who  was  ftill  regretting  the 
departure  of  Ulysses.  The  Goddefs  receives  him  favourably, 
conceives  a  paflion  for  him,  offers  him  immortality,  and  enquires 
his  adventures.  He  relates  his  voyage  to  Pylos  and  Lacedemon ; 
his  fliipwreck  upon  the  coall  of  Sicily ;  the  danger  he  was  in 
of  being  offered  as  a  i"acrifice  to  the  manes  of  Anchifes  ;  the 
afliflance  which  Mentor  and  he  gave  to  Aceftes  againfl  an  in- 
curfion  of  Barbarians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  king,  who,  to 
reward  their  fervice,  gave  them  a  Tyrian  vefTcl,  that  they  might 
return  to  their  country. 

Head-piece.     Youth  feduced  by  sensual  pleasure.     See  the  felici- 
tation of  Calypso,  p.  7. 

Tail-piece.    Two  doves  billing,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Cupid, 
emblems  relative  to  the  fubje(5t  of  the  book. 

BOOK 
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Telemachus  relates  his  being  taken  in  the  Tyrian  veiTel  by  the 
fleet  of  Sefoftris,  and  carried  captive  into  ^gypt.  He  defcribcs 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  wife  government  of  its  king. 
He  relates  alfo  that  Mentor  was  fent  a  Have  into  iEthiopia,  and 
that  he  was  himfelf  reduced  to  keep  fheep  in  the  defart  of  Oafis  : 
that  in  this  ftate  he  was  comforted  by  Terraofiris  a  priefl  of 
Apollo,  who  taught  him  to  imitate  the  God,  who  had  once  been 
the  fliephcrd  of  Admetus  :  that  Sefoftris  having  at  length  heard 
with  aftoniflimcnt  what  his  influence  and  example  had  effe^led 
among  the  fhepherds,  determined  to  fee  him,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  promifed  to  fend  him  to  Ithaca ;  but 
that  the  death  of  Sefoftris  overwhelmed  him  with  new  calami- 
ties :  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  a  tower  which  overlooked  the 
fea,  from  whence  he  faw  Bocchoris,  the  new  king,  flain  in  a 
battle  againft  part  of  his  fubjec^s,  who  had  revolted,  and  called! 
in  the  Tyrians  to  their  affiftance. 

Head-piece.    Virtue  introducing  Hope  as  a  companion  to  Distress,. 
P.  24  to  28. 

Tail-piece.     A  tree  in  full  bloilbm,  the  emblem  of  Hope :  the  feafon^ 
is  diftinguilhed  by  the  vernal  fign,  Aries. 

BOOK        IIL 

Telemachus  relates,  that  the  fucccflbr  of  Bocchoris  reldafirig  altl 
the  Tyrian  prifoners,  he  was  himfelf  fent  to  Tyre,  on  board  the 
veJfel  of  Narbal,  who  had  commanded  the  Tyrian  fleet :   tliat 
Narbal  gave  him  a  defcription  of  Pygmalion  their  king,  and  ex- 
preflTed  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  cruelty  of  his  avarice  5 ; 
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that  he  afterwards  in{lru^5led  him  in  the  commercial  regulations 
of  Tyre;  and  that  being  about  to  embark  in  a  Cyprian  vefTel  m 
order  to  proceed  by  the  ille  of  Cyprus  to  Ithaca,  Pygmalion  dif- 
covered  that  he  was  a  llranger,  and  ordered  him  to  be  feized ; 
that  his  life  was  thus  brought  into  the  mofl  imminent  danger, 
but  that  he  had  been  prefei-ved  by  the  tyrant's  miftrefs  Aftarbe, 
that  fhe  might,  in  his  Head,  deilroy  a  young  Lydian  of  whom  fhe 
had  been  enamoured,  but  who  rejected  her  for  another. 

Head-piece.  Falsehood  feducing  Youth  to  a  place  of  fecurity  f 
who  turning  from  her  to  Truth,  takes  the  road  of  Virtue,  not- 
withftanding  the  dangers  that  befet  it:  a  fhield  that  appears 
to  be  held  over  him  from  the  clouds,  reprefents  the  prote(n:ion 
afforded  by  Providence  to  integrity.     See  p.  51  to  53,. 

Tail-piece.  Other  emblems  of  Fidelity  and  Truth ;  the  fun-flower, 
or  heliotrope,  faid  to  turn  always  to  the  fun,  and  a  mathema- 
tical diagram. 

BOOK        IV. 

Calypso  interrupts  Telemachus  in  his  relation,  that  he  may  retire 
to  reft.  Mentor  privately  reproves  him,  for  having  undertaken 
ithe  recital  of  his  adventures ;  but,  as  he  has  begun,  advifes  him 
to  proceed.  Telemachus  relates,  that  during  his  voyage  from 
Tyre  to  Cyprus,  he  dreamt  that  he  was  protC(5ted  from  Venus 
and  Cupid  by  Minerva  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  imagined  he 
faw  Mentor,  who  exhorted  him  to  fly  from  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  ; 
that  when  he  awaked  the  velFel  would  have  periflied  in  a  ftorm, 
if  he  had  not  himfelf  taken  the  helm,  the  Cyprians  being  all 
intoxicated  with  wine  -.  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  ifland,  he 
faw  Vv'ith  horror  the  mofl  contagious  examples  of  debauchery ; 
l)ut  thatHazael,  the  Syrian  to  whom  Mentor  had  been  fold,  hap- 
pening 
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;'^ening  to  be  at  Cyprus  at  the  fame  time,  brought  the  two 
friends  together,  and  took  them  on  board  his  vefTcl  that  was 
■bound  to  -Crete ;  that  during  the  voyage  he  had  feen  Amphitrite 
drawn  in  her  chariot  by  fea  horfes,  a  fight  infinitely  entertaining 
and  -magnificent. 

Head-piece.  Virtue  difcovering  to  Youth  the  turpitude  of  sen- 
sual PLEASURE,  exprelTed  by  unveiling  the  hidden  deformity  of 
a  fleeping  figure,  "  Fair  to  the  waifl;  but  ending  foul."  See 
Mentor's  admonition,  and  the  effecT;  it  produced,  p.  68,  6^. 

Tail-piece.  A  fnake  under  flowers,  a  well  known  emblem  of  latent 
mifchief  under  pleafing  appearances. 

BOOK        V. 

Telemachus  relates,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Crete,  he  learnt  that 
Idomeneus,  the  king  of  that  illand,  had,  in  confequence  of  a 
rafli  vow,  facrificed  his  only  fon;  that  the  Cretans,  to  revenge 
the  murder,  had  driven  him  out  of  the  country  j  and  that  after 
long  uncertainty  they  were  then  afifembled  to  eledl  a  new  fove- 
rcign :  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  afiembly :  that  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  various  exercifes  ;  and  having  alfo  refolved 
the  queftions  that  had  been  recorded  by  Minos  in  the  book  of 
his  laws,  the  Sages  who  were  judges  of  the  conteft,  and  all 
the  people,  feeing  his  wifdom,  would  have  made  him  king. 

Head-piece.  Virtue  direcSling  Youth  to  a  fword  and  book,  em- 
blems of  the  military  and  legiflative  characfter,  of  government 
in  peace  and  war,  as  requifite  to  his  acceptance  of  the  crown 
that  is  offered  him.    See  Mentor's  idea  of  a  king,  p.  78. 

Tail-piece.  The  fafces,  a  balance,  a  book,  and  other  emblems  of 
royalty  and  jull  government. 

BOOK 
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Telemachus  relates  that  he  refufed  the  royalty  of  Crete  to  return 
to  Ithaca;  that  he  propofed  Mentor,  but  that  Mentor  alfo  re- 
fufed to  be  king:  that  the  Cretans  then  prefling  Mentor  to  ap-  ' 
point  a  king  for  them,  he  related  to  them  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  virtues  of  Ariftodemus,  whom  they  immediately  pro- 
claimed :  that  Mentor  and  Telemachus  having  then  embarked 
for  Italy,  Neptune,  to  gratify  the  refentmcnt  of  Venus,  fhip- 
wrecked  them  upon  the  ifland  of  Calypso,  where  the  Goddefs 
received  them  with  hofpitality  and  kindnefs. 

Head-piece.    Virtue  ftimulates  Despair  to  ftruggle  with  adverfity : 
fhe  prefents  a  fpear,  and  a  fhield  on  which  is  a  rock,  the  em-- 
blem  of  fortitude,  and  the  word  Resist.      See  the  addrefs  of 
Telemachus   to  Mentor  in  the  ftorm,    and  Mentor's   reply, 
p.  105. 

Tail-piece,  A  palm  branch,  the  compafs,  an  anchor,  a  rock  in  the 
fea,  and  other  emblems  of  fortitude,  hope,  refiflance,  and  vi(5lory., 

BOOK        VII. 

'Calypso  admires  Telemachus  for  his  adventures,  and  exerts  all 
her  power  to  detain  him  in  her  ifland,  by  inciting  him  to  return 
her  paffion  ;  but  he  is  fuftained  by  the  wifdom  and  friendfliip  of 
Mentor,  as  well  againft  her  artifices,  as  the  power  of  Cupid, 
whom  Venus  fends  to  her  afliftance.  Telemachus,  however,  and 
Eucharis  become  mutually  enamoured  of  each  other,  which  pro- 
vokes Calypso  firfl  to  jealoufy,  and  then  to  rage  ;  and  flie  fwears 
by  the  Styx  thatTELEMAcnus  Ihall  leave  her  ifland:  flie  is  confoled 
by  Cupid,  who  excites  the  nymphs  to  burn  the  vefTel  which  had 
been  built  by  Mentor,  while  Mentor   was   labouring  to   get 
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Telemachus  on  board.  Telemachus  is  touched  with  a  fecret  joy 
at  this  event:  Mentor,  who  perceives  it,  throws  him  from  a 
rock  into  the  fea,  and  leaps  after  him,  that  they  may  fwim  to 
another  velTel  which  appeared  not  far  diftant  from  the  fliore. 

Head-piece.  Youth  dehvered  by  Virtue  from  Sensuality,  and 
urged  forward  towards  the  temple  of  Immortality  and  Honour. 
See  the  account  of  Mentor's  throwing  Telemachus  from  the 
rock,  p.  130. 

Tail-piece.  An  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jove,  tearing  a  goat,  the  emblem 
of  lafcivioufncfs. 

BOOK      vni. 

The  veiTel  appears  to  be  a  Tyrian,  commanded  by  Adoam  the 
brother  of  Narbal,  by  whom  the  adventurers  are  kindly  received. 
Adoam  recolledts  Telemachus,  and  relates  the  tragical  death 
of  Pygmalion  and  Aftarbe,  and  the  acceflion  of  Baleazar,  whom 
the  tyrant  his  father  had  difgraced  at  her  infligation.  During 
a  banquet  which  he  prepares  for  his  guefts,  Achitoas  entertains 
them  with  mufic,  which  brings  the  Tritons,  the  Nereids,  and 
other  divinities  of  the  fea,  in  crouds  round  the  velfel:  Mentor 
taking  up  a  lyre,  plays  much  better  than  Achitoas.  Adoam 
relates  the  wonders  of  Beetica:  he  defcribes  the  foft  tempera- 
ment of  the  air,  and  the  beauties  of  the  country,  where  the 
utmoft  fimplicity  of  manners  fecures  to  the  people  uninterrupted 
tranquillity. 

Head-piece.  Youth  gratified  with  innocent  pleafurej  Temperance 
fills  the  cup,  and  Wisdom  llrikes  the  lyre.    See  p.  146. 

Tail-piece.  A  mirrour,  a  bridle,  a  cup,  grapes,  and  other  em- 
blems of  virtue  and  pleafure  mixed. 
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BOOK        IX. 

Venus  ftill  incenfed  againft  Telemachus,  requefts  of  Jupiter  that 
he  may  perifli  -,  but  this  not  being  permitted  by  the  Fates,  the 
Goddefs  confults  with  Neptune  how  his  return  to  Ithaca,  whither 
Adoam  is  conducing  him,  may  be  prevented.  They  employ  an 
illufive  Divinity  to  deceive  Achamas  the  pilot,  who  fuppofing  the 
land  before  him  to  be  Ithaca,  enters  full  fail  into  the  port  of 
Salentum,  Telemachus  is  kindly  received  by  Idomeneus  in  his 
new  city,  where  he  is  preparing  a  facrifice  to  Jupiter  that  he 
may  be  fuccefsful  in  a  war  againft  the  Mandurians,  The  entrails 
of  the  viftims  being  confulted  by  the  prieft,  he  perceives  the 
omens  to  be  happy,  but  declares  that  Idomeneus  wilL  owe  his 
good  fortune  to  his  guefts. 

Head-piece.  Youth  reftraincd  by  Wiseom  from  looking  into  fu- 
turity. Futurity  is  exprefled  by  a  diftant  country,  feen  through 
the  fiflure  of  an  impaflable  mountain,  with  a  veil  hanging  be- 
fore it.    See  p.  172. 

Tail-piece.  A  double  face,  the  emblem  of  retrofpe«5lion  and  anti- 
cipation. 

B    00    K        X. 

Idomeneus  acquaints  Mentor  with  the  caufe  of  the  war:  he  tells 
him  that' the  Mandurians  ceded  to  him  the  coaft  of  Hefperia,. 
where  he  load  founded  his  new  city,,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  j. 
that  they  withdrew  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where 
having  been  ill-treated  by  fome  of  his  people,  they  had  fent 
deputies  with  whom  he  had  fettled  articles  of  peace  j  and  that 
after  a  breach  of  that  treaty,  on  the  part  of  Idomeneus,  by  fome 
hunters  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  the  Mandurians  prepared  to 
attack  him.  During  this  recital,  the  Mandurians,  having  already 
9  tcikem 
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taken  arms,  appear  at  the  gates  of  Salentum.  Ncftor,  Philoc- 
tetes,  and  Phalanthus,  whom  Idomencus  fuppofed  to  be  neuter» 
appear  to  have  joined  them  with  their  forces.  Mentor  goes  out 
of  Salentum  alone,  and  propofes  new  conditions  of  peace. 

Head-piece.  Military  Ardour  reftrained  by  Wisdom,  who  pre- 
vents the  fword  from  being  drawn  before  the  balance  has  beea 
confidered.    See  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Tail-piece.    The  emblems  of  war  and  peace  in  oppofite  fcales. 

B    O    O    K        XI. 

Telemachus  feeing  Mentor  in  the  midftof  the  allies,  is  impatient 
to  know  what  pafTes  between  them  :  he  caufes  the  gates  of  Sa- 
lentum to  be  opened,  and  joins  his  friend :  his  prefence  inclines 
the  allies  to  accept  the  terms  that  Mentor  has  offered  on  the 
part  of  Idomencus  :  the  allies  enter  Salentum  as  friends :  Ido- 
ineneus  confirms  the  propofitlons  of  Mentor,  hoftages  are  re- 
ciprocally given,  and  all  parties  affift  at  a  facrifice  between  the 
city  and  the  camp,  as  a  folemn  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Head-piece.  Eloquence  flopping  the  chariot  of  War,  which  is 
driving  over  emblems  of  profperity  and  juftice.  See  the  effedt 
of  Mentor's  addrefs  to  the  Mandurians,  p.  199,  200. 

Tail-piece.  A  Caducius  furmounted  by  a  winged  tongue,  the  em» 
blems  of  eloquence  and  wifdom. 

BOOK        XII. 

Neflor,  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  demands  fuccours  of  Idomencus 
againft  their  enemies  theDaunians:  Mentor,  who  is  defirous 
to  eftablifli  proper  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of 
Salentum,  and  to  employ  the  people  in  agriculture,  finds  means 
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to  fatisfy  them  with  a  hundred  noble  Cretans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Telemachus.  After  their  departure,  Mentor  proceeds 
to  a  minute  examination  of  the  city  and  the  port ;  and  having 
acquainted  himfelf  with  every  particular,  he  prevails  upon  Ido- 
raeneus  to  inllitute  new  principles  of  government  and  com- 
merce ;  to  divide  his  people  into  feven  clalTes,  diftinguifliing 
them  with  refpeft  to  their  rank  and  quality  by  different  habits ; 
to  retrench  luxury  and  unneceflary  arts,  and  to  employ  the  arti- 
ficers in  hufbandry  which  he  brings  into  juft  reputation. 

Head-piece.  Integrity  unveils  Truth  to  Royalty.  See  Men- 
tor's addrefs  to  Idomcneus,  and  its  firft  effect,  p.  208. 

Tail- piece.  Mingled  emblems  of  pleafure  and  innocence,  induilry 
and  agriculture. 

BOOK        XIII. 

Idomeneus  relates  to  Mentor  his  confidence  in  Protefilaus,  and 
the  artifices  of  that  favourite,  in  concert  with  Timocrates,  to 
betray  him,  and  deflroy  Philocles :  he  confefTes,  that  being  pre- 
judiced againft  him  by  thefe  confederates,  he  fent  Timocrates  to 
kill  him  while  he  was  abroad  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  upon 
a  dangerous  expedition  ;  that  Timocrates  having  failed  in  the 
attempt,  Philocles  forbore  to  avenge  himfelf  by  taking  his  life, 
but  refigning  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Polimenes  who  had 
been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  written  orders  for  his  death, 
he  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Samos :  Idomeneus  adds,  that  he  at 
length  difcovered  the  perfidy  of  Protefilaus,  but  that  even  then 
he  could  not  fhake  off  his  influence. 

Head-piece.  Hymen  and  Industry  joining  hands  under  the 
aufpices  of  Liberty.    See  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Tail-piece.  Emblems  of  freedom,  marriage,  induflry  and  plenty 
united. 
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BOOK        XIV. 

Mentor  prevails  upon  Idomencus  to  banifh  Protcfilaus  and  Timo- 
crates  to  the  ifle  of  Samos,  and  recal  Philocles  to  his  confidence 
and  councils.  Hegefippus,  who  is  charged  with  this  order,  ex- 
ecutes it  with  joy.  He  arrives  with  his  prifoners  at  Samos, 
where  he  finds  his  friend  Philocles  in  great  indigence  and  ob- 
fcumty,  but  content:  he  at  firft  refufes  to  return,  but  the  Gods 
having  fignified  it  to  be  their  pleafure,  he  embarks  with  Hege- 
fippus, and  arrives  at  Salentum,  where  Idomeneus,  who  now 
fuftains  a  new  charadler,  receives  him  with  great  friendfliip. 

Head-peace,  Virtue,  or  Wifdom,  driving  Flattery  and  Oppres- 
sion, from  the  prefence  of  Royalty.  See  the  beginning  of  the 
book. 

Tail-piece.  The  mifchief  of  flattery  exprefled  by  the  fable  of  the 
fox  and  crow. 

BOOK        XV. 

Telemachus,  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  gains  the  friendfhip  of 
Philodletes,  who  was  not  at  firfb  favourably  difpofed  to  him  on 
his  father's  account.  Philodletes  relates  his  adventures  ;  and 
introduces  a  particular  account  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  by 
the  poifoned  garment  which  the  centaur  NelTus  had  given  to 
Deianira :  he  relates  how  he  obtained  from  that  hero  his  poifoned 
arrows,  without  which  the  city  of  Troy  could  not  be  taken ; 
how  he  was  puniflied  for  betraying  his  fecret,  by  various  fuifer- 
ings  in  the  ifland  of  Lemnos ;  and  how  Ulysses  employed  Ne- 
optolemus  to  engage  him  in  the  expedition  againft  Troy,  where, 
he  was  cured  of  his  wound. 

Head-piece.    An  Infant  Hercules,  the  emblem  of  heroic  virtue 

and  youth,  flumbering :   the  Daemon  of  Pleasure  ftealing  away 
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the  club.    When  virtue  remits  its  effort,  it  will  lofe  its  ftren^tl\» 
See  the  narrative  of  Philodetes,  from  p.  274. 

Tail-piece.  The  emblems  of  heroic  virtue,  furmounted  by  thofe 
of  folly. 

BOOK        XVI. 

Telemachus  quarrels  withPhalanthus  about  fome  prifoners  to  which 
each  of  them  lays  claim:  he  fights  and  vanquiihes  Hippias, 
who  defpifmg  his  youth  had  feized  the  prifoners  in  queftion  for 
his  brother ;  but  being  afterwards  alhamed  of  his  vi6tory,  he 
laments  in  fecret  his  rafhnefs  and  indifcretion,  for  which  he  is 
very  defirous  to  atone.  At  the  fame  time  Adraftus,  king  of  the 
Daunians,  being  informed  that  the  Allies  were  wholly  taken  up 
in  reconciling  Telemach us  and  Hippias,  marches  to  attack  them 
by  furprize.  After  having  feized  an  hundred  of  their  vefTels  to 
tranfport  his  own  troops  to  their  camp,  he  firfl  fets  it  on  fire, 
and  then  falls  upon  Phalanthus's  quarters :  Phalanthus  hirafelf 
is  defperately  wounded,  and  his  brother  Hippias  flain. 

Head-piece.  Youth  hurried  on  between  Pride  and  Rage  ;  Sorrow, 
or  Repentance,  following.  See  the  quarrel  of  TELEMACHusand 
Hippias,  from  p.  296. 

Tail-piece.    Emblems  of  pride,  and  rage,  and  grief. 

BOOK        XVII. 

Telemachus  having  put  on  his  divine  armour,  runs  to  the  aflifl- 
anceof  Phalanthus ;  he  kills  Iphicles  the  fon  of  Adraftus,  repulfes 
the  vidtorious  enemy,  and  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
if  a  tempeft  had  not  intervened.  Telemachus  orders  the  wounded 
to  be  carried  off,  and  takes  great  care  of  them,  particularly  of 
Phalanthus:  he  performs  the  folemnities  at  the  funeral  of  Hippias, 

himfelf ; 
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Iiimfcif ;  and  having  collc<5ted  his  aflies  in  a  golden  urn,  prefcnts 
them  to  his  brother. 

Head-piece.  Death  flealing  in  to  the  banquet  of  Intemperance, 
behind  the  fervant  who  covers  the  table.  See  the  declaration  of 
Nofophugus,  p.  319. 

Tail-piece.    Symbols  of  luxury  and  death.. 

BOOK       xviir. 

Telemachus  being  perfuaded,  by  feveral  dreams,  that  his  father 
Ulysses  was  no  longer  alive,  executes  his  defignof  feekinghim 
among  the  dead :  he  retires  from  the  camp,  and  is  followed  by 
two  Cretans  as  far  as  a  temple  near  the  celebrated  cavern  of 
Acherontiaj  he  enters  it,  and  defcends  through  the  gloom  to 
the  borders  of  the  Styx,  where  Charon  takes  him  into  his  boat : 
he  prefents  himfelf  before  Pluto,  who>  in  obedience  to  fuperior 
powers,  permits  him  to  feek  his  father :  he  palFes  through  Tar- 
tarus, and  is  witnefs  to  the  torments  that  are  inflided  upon  in- 
gratitude, perjury,  impiety,  hypocrify,  and  above  all  upon  bad 
kings. 

Head-piece.  TheFuRiES  and  Death  let  in,  by  SensualPleasure,  to 
VOLUPTUOUS  Tyranny.    See  the  account  of  Nabopharzan,  p.  334. 

Tail-piece.  A  broken  club  and  other  emblems  of  negle(5led  virtue, 
furmounted  by  thofe  of  fenfual  enjoyment. 

BOOK        XIX. 

Telemachus  enters  the  fields  of  Elyfmm,  where  he  is  known  by 
his  great  grand  father  Arcefms,  who  afTures  him  that  Ulysses  is 
ftill  alive,  that  he  fhall  fee  him  in  Ithaca,  and  fucceed  to  his 
tlirone.    Arccfms  defcribes  the  felicity  of  the  juft,  efpecially  of 

good- 
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good  kings,  who  have  reverenced  the  Gods,  and  given  happinefs 
to  their  people:  he  makes  Tel EMACHusobferve,  that  heroes, 
thofe  who  have  excelled  only  in  the  arts  of  deftruftion,  have  a 
much  lefs  glorious  reward,  and  are  allotted  a  feparate  diftrid  by 
themfelves :  Telemachus  receives  fome  general  inftrudions,  and 
then  returns  back  to  the  camp. 

Head-piece.  Death  holding  a  crown  of  immortality  over  the  head 
of  VIRTUOUS  Royalty:  emblems  of  wealth  and  power  and 
pleafure  are  under  his  feet ;  a  lamp  is  burning  before  him ;  and 
early  vigilance  is  exprefled  by  the  cock.  See  the  whole  book, 
which  contains  the  eulogium  of  good  kings. 

Tail-piece.    The  phenix,  an  emblem  of  future  life  and  felicity. 

BOOK         XX. 

Venufmm  having  been  left  as  a  depofit  by  both  parties  in  the 

hands  of  the  Lucanians,  Telemachus  declares  againft  feizing  it 

in  an  affembly  of  the  chiefs,  and  perfuades  them  to  be  of  his 

opinion:  he  difcovers  great  penetration  and  fagacity  with  refpe(5t 

to  two  defcrters,  one  of  whom,  Acanthus,  had  undertaken  to 

poifon  him ;  and  the  other,  Diofcorus,  had  offered  to  bring  him 

Adraftus's  head.     In  the  battle  which  foon  follows,  Telemachus 

ftrews  the  field  with  dead  in  fearch  of  Adrallus  :    Adraftus,  who 

is  alfo  in  fearch  of  Telemachus,  engages  and  kills  Pifillratus  the 

fon  of  Nellor :   Philotfletes  comes  up,  and  at  the  moment  when 

he  is  about  to  pierce  Adraftus,  is  himfelf  wounded  and  obliged 

to  retire:    Telemachus  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  his  friends,  among 

whom  Adraftus  is  making  a  terrible  flaughter,  rufhes  to  their 

affiftance :    he  engages  Adraftus,  and  prefcribes  conditions  upon 

which  he  gives  him  his  life :    Adraftus  rifing  from  the  ground, 

attempts  treacheroufly  to  kill  his  conqueror  by  furprife,  who 

engages  him  a  fecond  time,  and  kills  him. 

Head- 
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Head-piece.  A  palm  branch  and  wreath,  the  emblems  of  vi(5tory 
and  fame,  prefented  by  Murder  and  Fraud,  and  rejected  by  the 
Disciple  of  Virtue  with  abhorrence.  See  the  reafoningof  Te- 
LEMACHus  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Tail-piece.  A  lion,  the  emblem  of  magnanimity,  trampling  upon 
a  malk,  a  dagger,  and  other  fymbols  of  cruelty  and  fraud. 

BOOK      xxr. 

Adrallus  being  dead,  the  Daunians  offer  their  hands  to  the  allies 
in  token  of  peace,  and  requeft  that  one  of  their  own  nation  may 
be  given  them  for  a  king :  Neflor  being  inconfolable  for  the 
lofs  of  his  fon,  abfents  himfelf  from  the  aflembly  of  the  chiefs, 
where  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  conquered  lands  fhould  be 
divided  among  them,  and  allot  the  territory  of  Arpi  to  Tel e- 
MACHus.  Telemachus  rcjcdls  this  oiFer,  and  convinces  the  chief 
that  it  is  their  common  interefl  to  appoint  Polydamas  king  of 
the  Daunians,  and  leave  them  in  pofTelTion  of  their  country.  He 
afterwards  perfuades  the  Daunians  to  beftow  Arpi  upon  Dio- 
mede,  who  had  accidentally  landed  upon  their  coaft.  Hoftilities 
being  now  at  an  end,  the  allies  feparate,  and  every  one  returns 
to  his  country. 

Head-piece.  Youth  in  the  character  of  Hercules,  or  heroic  virtue, 
repofing;  Peace  is  fetting  fire  to  a  pile  of  arms  and  trophies- 
of  war.  The  book  contains  an  account  of  peace  reftored  by  a 
vidlory  obtained  over  Adraftus,  whom  Telemachus  flew. 

Tail-piece.  A  branch  of  olive  in  fruit,  the  fymbol  of  peace,  and 
of  rewarded  labour, 
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BOOK        XXII. 

Telemachus,  at  his  return  to  Salentum,  is  furprifed  to  fee  tlie 
country  fo  well  cultivated,  and  fo  little  appearance  of  magni- 
ficence in  the  city.  Mentor  accounts  for  thefe  alterations,  and 
points  out  the  principal  caufes  that  prevent  national  profperity  : 
he  propofes  the  condudl  and  government  of  Idomeneus  as  a 
model:  Telemachus  difcovers  to  Mentor  his  deiire  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Idomeneus,  Antiope  ;  Mentor  approves  of  his 
choice,  and  afTures  him  that  fhe  is  defigned  for  him  by  the 
Gods  ;  but  that  at  prefent  he  fliould  think  only  of  returning  to 
Ithaca,  and  delivering  Penelope  from  her  fuitors. 

Head-piece.  Youth  endowed  and  inftrucHied  by  Wisdom  for  fu- 
preme  government ;  fhe  gives  a  rudder  and  points  to  a  compafs  : 
in  the  profpecT;  are  fymbols  of  agriculture  and  peace.  See  the 
fpeechof  Mentor  from  the  bottom  of  p.  412  to  413,  8cc. 

Tail-piece.  Emblems  of  commerce,  manufadure,  and  agriculture, 
furmounted  by  emblems  of  guidance  and  command. 

BOOK         XXIII. 

Idomeneus,  fearing  the  departure  of  his  guefls,  propofes  feveral 
embarrafRng  affairs  to  Mentok,  and  alTures  him  that  without 
his  affiftance  they  cannot  be  adjuded.  Mentor  lays  down  ge- 
neral principles  for  his  condudl,  but  continues  Heady  to  his  pur- 
pofe  of  departing  with  Telemachus  for  Ithaca.  Idomeneus  tries 
another  expedient  to  detain  them :  he  encourages  the  pafiion  of 
Telemachus  for  Antiope,  and  engages  him  and  Mentor  in  a 
hunting  party  with  his  daughter;  flie  is  in  the  utmoft  danger 
from  a  wild  boar,  but  is  delivered  by  Telemachus  ;  he  feels 
4  great 
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great  relu6lance  to  leave  her,  and  has  not  fortitude  to  bid  Ido- 
nieneus  farewel:  being  encouraged  by  Mentor,  he  furmounts 
his  difficulties,  and  embarks  for  his  country. 

Head-piece.  Love  directing  Virtue  to  wound  her  pupil  with  his 
arrow,  alluding  to  the  loves  of  Telemachus  and  Antiope  under 
the  aufpices  of  Mentor. 

Tail-piece.    Mingled  emblems  of  virtue  and  love. 

BOOK        XXIV. 

Telemachus,  during  the  voyage,  prevails  with  Mentor  to  explain 
many  difficulties  in  the  art  of  government,  particularly  that  of 
diftinguiffiing  the  charaAers  of  men,  fo  as  to  employ  the  good, 
and  avoid  being  deceived  by  the  bad  :  during  this  converfation, 
a  calm  obliges  them  to  put  in  at  a  little  iiland  where  Ulysses 
had  juft  gone  afhore :  Telemachus  fees  and  fpeaks  to  him,  with- 
out knowing  who  he  is ;  but  after  having  fcen  him  embark, 
feels  a  fecret  uneafinefs,  of  which  he  cannot  imagine  the  caufe  ; 
Mentor  explains  it,  and  comforts  him,  afTuring  him  that  he 
fhall  foon  meet  with  his  father  again:  he  puts  his  patience 
and  piety  to  another  trial,  by  detaining  him  to  facrifice  to  Mi- 
nerva ;  the  Goddcfs,  who  had  been  concealed  under  the  figure 
of  Mentor,  refumcs  her  own  form,  and  is  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Telemachus  ;  flie  gives  him  her  laft  inftrucftions,  and 
difappears.  Telemachus  arrives  in  Ithaca,  and  finds  his  father 
at  the  houfe  of  his  faithful  fcrvant  Eumenes. 

Head  piece.  Wisdom  refigning  her  Charge:  the  Temple  of  Immor- 
tality is  in  view,  to  which  the  approach  is  now  eafy  ;  the  rugged 
afcent  is  behind,  and  the  paffions  from  which  he  has  efcaped. 

Tail-piece.    A  fliip  coming  into  port. 
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from  the  bottom.    For  much  Ufs  not  to  betray,  read  much  m'ire. 

For  pafftons,  read  pajjion. 

For  all  her  plagues,  read  her  plagues. 

Ddefecretly. 

For  beheld,  read  behold. 

For  on,  read  over. 

from  the  bottom.     For  have,  read  leave. 
from  the  bottom.     For  endure,  read  /fe«^  to  endure. 

For  Jhme,  read  glittered. 

For  Ocbalians,  read  Oebalians. 
from  the  bottom.    For  A^r;/,  read  AiW. 
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TELEMACHUS. 


BOOK       I. 


TH  E  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  would 
admit  of  no  comfort;  and  flie  regretted  her  immortaHty, 
as  that  wliich  could  only  perpetuate  affliction,  and  aggravate 
calamity  by  defpair:  her  grotto  no  more  echoed  with  the  mufic 
of  her  voice ;  and  her  nymphs  waited  at  a  diftance,  with  timi- 
dity and  filence.  She  often  wandered  alone  along  the  borders 
of  her  .ifland,  amidil  the  luxuriance  of  a  perpetual  fpring  ;   but 
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the  beauties  that  bloomed  around  her,  inftead  of  foothing  her 
grief,  only  impreiled  more  flrongly  upon  her  mind  the  idea  of 
Ulysses,  who  had  been  fo  often  the  companion  of  her  walk. 
Sometimes  flie  Hood  motionlefs  upon  the  beach  ;  and  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  horizon,  where  the  leflening 
bark  of  the  hero  at  length  difappeared,  they  overflowed  with 
tears.  Here  flie  was  one  day  furprized  with  the  fudden  appear- 
ance of  a  fhipwreck :  broken  benches  and  oars  were  fcattered 
about  upon  the  fand ;  and  a  rudder,  a  mafl:,  and  fome  cordage, 
were  floating  near  the  fhore.  Soon  after  fhe  perceived  at  a  dif- 
tance  two  men,  one  of  whom  appeared  to  be  ancient,  and  in  the 
other,  although  a  youth,  fhe  difcovered  a  ftrong  refemblance  of 
Ulysses;  the  fame  benevolence  and  dignity  were  uniced  in  his 
afped,  his  fl:ature  was  equally  tall,  and  his  port  majeftic.  The 
Goddefs  knew  immediately  that  this  was  Telemachus;  bur, 
notwithftanding  the  penetration  of  divine  fagacity,  Ihe  could  not 
difcover  who  was  his  companion  ;  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  fu- 
periour  cieities  to  conceal  whatever  they  pleafe  from  thofe  of  a 
lower  clafs  ;  and  it  was  the  pleafure  of  Minerva,  who  accom- 
panied Telemachus  in  the  likepefs  of  Mentor,  to  be  concealed 
from  Calypso.  Calypso,  however,  rejoiced  in  the  happy  Ihip^ 
wrgck,  which  had  reftored  Ulysses  to  her  willies  in  the  perfon 
of  his  fon.  She  advanced  to  meet  him;  and  affecfting  not  to 
know  him,  "  How  haft  thou  prefumed,  faid  fhe,  to  land  on  this 
ifland  ?  Knowefl  thou  not,  that  from  my  dominions  no  daring 
intruder  departs  unpunifhed  I"  By  this  menace,  Ihe  hoped  to 
conceal  the  joy  which  glowed  in  her  bofom,  and  which  fhe  could 
iiot  prevent  from  fparkling  in  her  countenance.  "  Whoever 
thou  art,  replied  Telemachus  ;  whether  thou  art  indeed  a  God- 
defs, or  whether,  with  all  the  appearance  of  divinity,  thou  art 
^^et  a  mortal  ;  canft  thou  regard  with  infenfibility  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  fon,  who,  committing  his  life  to  the  caprice  of  the 
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winds  and  waves  in  fcarch  of  a  father,  has  fufFcFcd  fliipwreck 
againft  thefe  rocks  ?"  "  Who  then  is  that  father,  whom  tliou 
feekeft  ?"  replied  the  Goddefs :  "  He  is  one  of  the  confederate 
kings,  anfwered  Telemachus,  who,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years, 
laid  Troy  in  afhes,  and  his  name  is  Ulysses  ;  a  name  which 
he  has  rendered  famous  by  his  prowefs,  and  yet  more  by  his 
wifdom,  not  only  through  all  Greece,  but  to  the  remoteft  boun- 
daries of  Afia.  This  Ulysses,  the  mighty  and  the  wife,  is  now 
a  wanderer  on  the  deep,  the  fport  of  tempefts  which  no  force 
can  refift,  and  the  prey  of  dangers  which  no  fagacity  can  elude : 
his  country  feems  to  fly  before  him  ;  Penelope,  his  wife,  de- 
fpairs  at  Ithaca  of  his  return  ;  and  I,  though  equally  deftitute  of 
hope,  purfue  him  through  all  the  perils  that  he  has  paft,  and 
feek  him  upon  every  coaft  :  I  feek  him ;  but  alas  !  perhaps  the 
fea  has  already  clofed  over  him  for  ever !  O  Goddefs,  companio- 
nate our  diftrefs  ;  and,  if  thou  knoweft  what  the  fates  have 
wrought,  either  to  fave  or  to  deflroy  Ulysses,  vouchfafe  this 
knowledge  to  Telemachus  his  fon !" 

Such  force  of  eloquence,  fuch  maturity  of  wifdom,  and  fuch 
blooming  youth,  filled  the  bofom  of  Calypso  with  aftonifhment 
and  tendernefs  :  fhe  gazed  upon  him  with  a  fixed  attention  ;  but 
her  eyes  were  Hill  unfatisfied,  and  fhe  remained  fome  time  filent. 
At  length  llie  faid,  "  We  will  acquaint  Telemachus  with  the 
adventures  of  his  father ;  but  the  ftory  will  be  loug :  it  is  now 
time  that  you  fhould  renew  that  ftrength  by  reft,  which  has  been 
exhaufted  by  labour.  1  will  receive  you  to  my  dwelling,  as  my 
fon ;  you  fhall  be  my  comfort  in  this  folitudc  ;  and,  if  you  are 
not  voluntarily  wretched,  I  will  be  your  felicity." 

Telemachus  followed  the  Goddefs,  who  was  encircled  by  a 
crowd  of  young  nymphs,  among  whom  flie  was  diftinguiflied  by 
the  fuperiority  of  her  ftaturc,  as  the  towering  branches  of  a  lofty 
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oak  arc  feen  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft  above  all  the  trees  that  fur- 
round  it.  He  \vas  ftruck  with  the  fplendour  of  her  beauty,  the  rich 
purple  of  her  long  and  flowing  robe,  her  hair  that  was  tied  with 
graceful  negligence  behind  her,  and  the  vivacity  and  foftnefs 
that  were  mingled  in  her  eyes.  Mentor  followed  Telemachus 
modeilly  filent,  and  looking  downward.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  Telemachus  was  furprized  to  difcover, 
under  the  appearance  of  rural  fimplicity,  whatever  could  cap- 
tivate the  fight:  there  was,  indeed,  neither  gold  nor  filver,  nor 
marble ;  no  decorated  columns,  no  paintings,  no  ftatues  were 
to  be  feen  ;  but  the  grotto  confifted  of  feveral  vaults  cut  in  the 
rock;  the  roof  of  it  was  embelliflied  with  lliells  and  pebbles; 
and  the  want  of  tapeftry  was  fupplied  by  the  luxuriance  of  a- 
young  vine,  which  extended  its  branches  equally  on  every  fide  : 
here  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  tempered  by  the  frelhnefs  of  the- 
breeze ;  the  rivulets,  that,  with  foothing  murmurs,  wandered 
through  meadows  of  intermingled  violets  and  amaranth,  formed 
innumerable  baths  that  were  pure  and  tranfparent  as  cryflal  ; 
the  verdant  carpet  which  nature  had  fpread  round  the  grotto, 
was  adorned  with  a  thoufand  flowers  ;  and,  at  a  fmall  diltancey 
there  was  a  wood  of  thofe  trees  that,  in  every  feafon,  unfold  new 
bloflbms,  which  diffufe  ambrofial  fragrance,  and  ripen  into  gol- 
den fruit:  in  this  wood,  which  was  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  and  heightened  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  meadows  by  an 
agreeable  oppofition  of  light  and  fhade,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  melody  of  birds,  or  the  fall  of  water,  which,  precipitated 
from  the  fummit  of  a  rock,  was  daflied  into  foam  beloAv,  where 
forming  a  fmall  rivulet  it  fled  in  hafte  over  the  meadow. 

The  grotto  of  Calypso  was  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  an 
hill,  and  commanded  a  profpe(Sl  of  the  fea,  fometimes  fmooth 
peaceful   and  limpid,  fometimes    fwelling  into  mountains,    and 
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breaking  with  idle  rage  againft  the  fliore.  At  another  view,  a 
river  was  difcovered,  in  which  were  many  iflands,  furrounded. 
with  hmes  that  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  poplars  that 
raifcd  their  heads  to  the  clouds  :  the  ftreams  which  formed  thefe 
iflands,  feemed  to  ftray  through  the  fields  with  a  kind  of  fportful 
wantonncfs ;  fome  rolled  along  in  tranflucent  waves,  with  a  tu- 
multuous rapidity ;  fome  glided  away  in  filence,  with  a  motion 
that  was  fcarce  perceptible  ;  and  others,  after  a  long  circuit, 
turned  back  as  if  they  wifhed  to  ifllie  again  from  their  fource, 
and  were  unwilling  to  quit  the  paradife  through  which  they 
flowed :  the  diflant  hills  and  mountains  hid  their  fummits  in  the 
blue  vapours -that  hovered  over  them,  and  divcrfified  the  horizon 
with  cloudy  figures  that  were  equally  pleafing  and  romantic :  the 
mountains  that  were  lefs  remote  were  covered  with  vines,  the 
branches  of  which  were  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  hung 
down  in  fefloons  ;  the  grapes,  which  furpafTed  in  lullre  the 
richeii  purple,  were  too  exuberant  to  be  concealed  by  the  foliage, 
and  the  branches  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit:  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  pomgranate,  and  other,  trees  without  number, 
overfpread  the  plain  ;  lb  that  the  whole  country  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  garden,  infinitely  varied  and  without  bounds. 

The  Goddefs  having  difplayed  this  profufion  of  beauty  to 
Telemachus,  difmifilxl  him:  "  Go  now,  faid  fhe,  and  refrefli 
yourfelf,  and  change  your  apparel  which  is  wet  :  I  will  after- 
wards fee  you  again,  and  relate  fuch  things,  as  Ihall  not 
amufe  your  ear  only  but  afFe6t  your  heart."  She  then  caufed 
him  to  enter,  with  his  friend,  into  the  moft  fecret  recefs  of  a 
grotto-  adjoining  to  her  own  :  here  the  nymphs  had  already 
kindled  afire  v/ith  fome  billets  of  cedar  which  perfumed  the  place,, 
and.had  left  change  of  apparel  for  the  new  guefts.  TjiLEMACHus 
perceiving  that  a  tunic  of  the  fineft  wool  whiter  than  fnow,  and 
a  purple  robe  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  were  intended  for 
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him,  contemplated  the  magnificence  of  his  drefs  with  a  pleafure^ 
to  which  young  minds  are  eafily  betrayed. 

Mentor  perceived  his  weaknefs,  and  reproved  it:  "Are  thefe 
then,  faid  he,  O  Telemachus,  fuch  thoughts  as  become  the  fon 
of  Ulysses?  Be  rather  ftudious  to  appropriate  the  character 
of  thy  father,  and  to  furmount  the  perfecutions  of  fortune.  The 
youth,  who,  like  a  woman,  loves  to  adorn  his  perfon,  has  re- 
nounced all  claim  both  to  wifdom  and  to  glory ;  glory  is  due  to 
thofe  only  who  dare  to  aflbciate  with  pain,  and  have  trampled 
pleafure  under  their  feet." 

Telemachus  anfwered  withaCgh ;  "  May  the  Gods  deflroy  me, 
rather  than  fuffer  me  to  be  enflaved  by  voluptuous  effeminacy! 
No,  the  fon  of  Ulysses  fliall  never  be  feduced  by  the  charms 
of  enervating  and  inglorious  eafe.  But  how  gracious  is  Heaven, 
to  have  directed  us,  deftitute  and  fliipwrecked,  to  this  Goddefs, 
or  this  mortal,  who  has  loaded  us  with  benefits  !"  "  Fear  rather, 
replied  Mentor,  left  her  wiles  fhould  overwhelm  thee  with 
ruin :  fear  her  deceitful  blandifhments,  more  than  the  rocks  on 
which  thou  haft  futfered  Ihipwreck  ;  for  fhipwreck  and  death  are 
lefs  dreadful,  than  thofe  pleafures  by  which  virtue  is  fubverted. 
BeUeve  not  the  tales  which  flie  fhall  relate :  the  prefumpcion  of 
youth  hopes  all  things  from  itfelf,  and,  however  impotent,  be- 
lieves it  has  power  over  every  event ;  it  dreams  of  fecuriry  in  the 
midft  of  danger,  and  liftens  to  fubtilty  without  fufpicion.  Be- 
ware of  the  feducing  eloquence  of  Calypso  ;  that  mifchief  which, 
like  a  ferpent,  is  concealed  by  the  flowers  under  which  it  ap. 
proaches ;  dread  the  latent  poifon !  Truft  not  thyfelf,  but  confide 
implicidy  in  my  counfel." 

They  then  returned  to  Calypso,  who  waited  for  them  ;  and  her 
nymphs,  who  v/ere  drefled  in  white,  and  had  their  hair  braided, 
fet  before  them  a  repaft,  which,  though  it  was  fimple,  and  confifted 
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only  of  Aich  game  as  they  had  either  taken  with  their  nets  or 
killed  in  the  chace,  was  yet  of  exquifite  tafte,  and  fcrved  up  with 
the  utmofl  elegance  :  wine  more  richly  flavoured  than  nedlar,  was 
poured  from  large  lilvcr  vafes,  and  fparkled  in  cups  of  gold  that 
were  wreathed  with  flowers  ;  and  bafkcts  were  heaped  with  all 
the  variety  of  fruit,  that  is  promifed  by  fpring  and  beftowed  by 
autumn.  In  the  mean  time,  four  of  the  attendant  nymphs  began 
to  fmg :  their  firft  theme  was  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  Titans  ; 
then  they  celebrated  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  the  birth  of 
Bacchus,  and  his  education  under  old  Silenus  ;  the  race  of  Ata- 
lanta  with  Hippomenes,  whom  flie  conquered  by  golden  apples 
that  were  gathered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides :  the  wars  of 
Troy  were  referved  to  the  laft ;  the  prowefs  and  the  wifdom  of 
Ulyssfs  were  extolled  with  all  the  hyberbole  of  praife;  and  the 
principal  nymph,  whole  name  was  Leucothoe,  to  the  harmonious 
voices  of  the  chorus,  joined  the  mufic  of  her  lyre.  When 
Ti  L'^MACHBS  heard  the  name  of  his  father,  the  tears  which  ftole 
down  his  checks,  added  new  luftre  to  his  beauty:  but  Calypso 
perceiving  that  he  was  too  fenfibly  touched,  and  neglecfted  to  eat, 
made  a  fignal  to  her  nymphs  ;  and  they  immediately  changed  the 
fubje(ft,  to  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithas,  and  the 
defcent  of  Orpheus  to  bring  back  his  Eurydice  from  hell. 

When  the  repaft  was  ended,  Calypso  took  Telemachus  aflde, 
and  addrelFed  him  thus :  "  Thou  feeft,  O  fon  of  the  great  Ulyss  •  s  } 
with  what  favour  I  have  received  thee  :  know,  that  I  am  im- 
mortal :  no  human  foot  prophanes  this  ifland  unpunifhed  ;  nor 
would  even  Ihipwreck  have  averted  my  indignation  from  thee, 
if  my  heart  were  not  touched  with  more  than  thy  misfortunes. 
Thy  father  was  equally  diftinguifhed  by  my  favour ;  but  alas  ! 
he  knew  not  how  to  improve  the  advantage.  I  detained  him 
long  in  this  elyfium :  and  here  he  might  have  lived  for  ever  in 
a  Hate  of  immortality  with  me  j   but  a  fond  defire  of  returning 
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to  his  wretched  if!  and,  blinded  him  to  the  profped  of  fuperiour 
feHcity.  Thou  feeft  what  he  has  loft  for  hhaca,  a  country  to 
which  he  can  never  return :  he  refolvcd  to  leave  me,  and 
departed  ;  but  a  tempeft  revenged  the  infult,  and  the  veflel  in 
which  he  was  embarked,  having  been  long  the  fport  of  the 
ftorm,  was  at  laft  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep.  Let  this  example 
influence  thy  condudl  :  all  hopes  of  again  feeing  thy  father, 
and  of  fucceeding  to  his  throne,  are  now  at  an  end:  but  do 
not  too  deeply  regret  this  lofs,  fmce  thou  haft  found  a  Goddefs, 
who  offers  thee  fuperiour  dominion,  and  more  permanent  feli- 
city;" Calypso,  after  this  declaration,  exerted  all  her  eloquence 
to  difplay  the  happinefs  which  flie  had  conferred  upon  Ulysses: 
fhe  alfo  related  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Polypheme  the 
Cyclop,  and  in  the  country  of  Antiphates  king  of  the  Lasftrygones ; 
fhe  forgot  neither  what  happened  to  him  in  the  ifland  of  Circe, 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  nor  the  dangers  of  his  pafTage  between 
Scylla  and  Charibdis  ;  flie  defcribed  the  laft  tempeft  that  had  been 
raifcd  againft  him  by  Neptune,  after  his  departure  from  her, 
in  which  flie  inftnuated  that  he  had  perillied,  concealing  his  arri- 
val in  the  ifland  of  the  Pheacians.  Telemachus,  who  had  too 
haftily  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the  bounty  of  Calypso,  now 
perceived  the  mifchief  of  her  defigns,  and  the  wifdom  of  that 
counfel  which  had  been  juft  given  him  by  Mentor  ;  he,  therefore, 
anfwered  in  few  words,  "  Forgive,  O  Goddefs  !  involuntary  for- 
row ;  my  heart  is  now  fufceptible  only  of  regret ;  but  I  may 
hereafter  be  again  capable  of  felicity :  fuffer  me  now  to  pay  at 
leaft  a  few  tears  to  the  memory. of  my  father,  fmce  thou  knowcft, 
better  than  his  fon,  how  well  he  deferves  the  tribute." 

Calypso,  perceiving  that  it  was  not  now  her  intej-eft  to  prefs  him 
farther,  feigned  to  participate  his  forrow,  and  to  regret  tlie  fate  of. 
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Ulysses:  But  that  fhe  liiiglit  gain  a  more  perfecfi  knowledge  of 
the  li^cans  by  which  his  afFeftidn  was  to  be  engaged,  llie  enquired 
the  particulars  6f  his  fhipwreck,  and  by  what  accidents  he  had 
been  thrown  upon  her  coaft.  "  The  llory  of  my  misfortunes, 
faid  he,  will  be  too  long."  "  However  long,  faid  Calypso,  I  am 
inipatient  to  hear  it ;  indulge  me,  therefore,  without  delay."  Te- 
LEMACHus  often  refufed  ;  but  flic  continued  her  felicitation,  and  at 
length  he  complied. 

J  "  I  ftt  oiit  froiri  Ithaca,  to  enquire  after  my  father  of  thofe 
princes j  Who  had  returned  from  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  fuitors  of 
PENELdPfc,  my  mother,  were  furprifed  at  my  departure  ;  becaufe, 
from  thertij  whom  I  knew  td  be  perfidious,  I  had  concealed  my 
purpofe.  But  neither  Neftor  whom  I  faw  at  Pylos,  nor  Menelaus 
who  received  me  with  affeftion  at  Lacedemon,  knew  whether  my 
father  was  among  the  living  or  the  dead.  I  was  at  length  impa- 
tient of  perpetual  fufpenfe  and  uncertainty;  and,  therefore,  formed 
a  refolution  to  go  into  Sicily,  whither  my  father  was  faid  to  have 
been  driven  by  contrary  winds:  but  the  prudence  of  Mentor,  who 
is  here  the  companion  of  my  fortunes,  oppofed  the  execution  of  fo 
rafli  a  defign,  by  reprefenting  my  danger  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  Cyclops,  the  gigantic  monfters  who  riot  upon  human  flefh  ;  and 
oh  the  other,  from  the  fleet  of  iEneas  and  the  Trojans,  who  were 
hovering  about  thofe  coails.  "  The  Trojans,  faid  he,  are  irri- 
tated againllall  the  Greeks  ;  but,  above  all,  againft  Ulysses,  whofe- 
fon,  therefore,  they  would  rejoice  to  deflroy :  return,  then,  to  Ithaca ; 
perhaps,  your  father,  who  is  beloved  of  the  Gods,^  may  be  returned; 
already:  hut  if  Heaven  has  decreed  his  death,  if  he  fliall  fee  Ithaca, 
lio  more,  it  is  fit  that  you  return  to  avenge  him,  and  to  deliver  yout- 
fnotlier ;  to  difplay  your  Wifdora  to  attentive  nations  ;  and  to  let  all 
Greece  behold,  in  T'elemachus,  a-  fovereign,  not.  lefs  worthy  of 
the  throne  than  Ulysses."  This  couTifel,  which  was  the  voice  of 
reafon,  I  rejefted,  and  liflencd  only  to  the  fuggeilions  of  my  paf*-. 
iions  :  but  fuph  w^s  the  afredion  of  m,y  friend,  thai:  he  embarked 
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with  me  for  that  voyage,  which,  in  the  folly  of  my  prefmnption, 
I  undertook  contrary  to  his  advice;  and  the  Gods,  perhaps,  per- 
mitted the  fault,  that  the  calamity  which  it  drew  upon  me  might 
teach  me  wifdom  I" 

While  Telemachus  had  been  fpeaking.  Calypso  had  attentively 
confidered  Mentor,  and  was  fuddenly  chilled  with  aftonifhment : 
fhe  imagined,  that  flie  perceived  in  him,  fomething  more  than 
human  ;  and  not  being  able  to  refolve  the  perplexity  of  her 
thoughts  into  any  probable  determination,  the  prefence  of  this  in- 
fcrutable  Being  continued  to  agitate  her  mind  with  fufpicion  and 
dread:  but  fearing  yet  more  that  her  confufion  fliould  be  perceived, 
"Proceed,  faid  fhe  to  Telemachus,  to  gratify  my  curiofity  j"  and 
Telemachus  accordingly  continued  his  flory. 

"  We  fleered  fome  time  with  a  favourable  wind  for  Sicily  ;  but  at 
length  a  tempefl  overcaft  the  fky,  and  involved  us  in  fuddcn  dark- 
nefs.     By  the  tranfient  gleams  of  the  lightening,  we  perceived  other 
veflels  that  were  expofed  to  the  fame  danger  ;  and  were  foon  con- 
vinced, that  they  were  part  of  the  Trojan  fleet,  which  were  not  lefs 
to  be  dreaded  by  us  thanlhoals  and  rocks :  then,  but  it  was  too  late, 
I  perfedlly  comprehended,  what  the  ardour  of  youth  had  before 
prevented  me  from  confidering  with  fufficient  attention.      In  this 
dreadful  exigence.  Mentor  appeared  not  only  fearlefs  and  calm, 
but  more  than  ufually  chearful :   he  encouraged  me  to  hope ;  and, 
as  he  fpoke,  I  perceived  myfelf  infpired  with  invincible  fortitude. 
While  he  was  directing  the  navigation  of  the  vefTel  with  the  ut- 
mofl  tranquillity,  the  pilot  being  incapacitated  by  terror  and  confu- 
'  fion,   "  My  dear  Mentor,  faid  I,  why  did  I  reje(5l  your  advice? 
What  greater  evil  canbefalme,  than  a  confidence  in  my  own  opi- 
nion, at  an  age  which  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  future,  has 
gained  no  ex^perience  from  the  paft,  and  knows  not  how  to  employ 
the  prcient  ?    If  we  furvive  this  tempeft,  I  will  diftrufl  myfelf  as 
my  moll  dangerous  enemy,  and  confide  only  in  Mentor  as  my 
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friend."  Mentor  replied  with  a  fmilc,  "  I  have  no  defire  to  re- 
proach you  with  the  fault  which  you  have  committed  ;  if  you 
have  fuch  a  fenfe  of  it,  as  will  enable  you  to  reprefs  the  violence 
of  deiirc  hereafter,  I  am  fatisfied :  but  when  danger  fliall  be  pafl, 
perhaps  prefumption  may  return  }  it  is,  however,  by  courage  only 
that  we  can  now  efcape.  Before  we  incur  danger,  we  fhould  con- 
fider  it  as  formidable ;  but  when  it  is  prefent,  we  fhould  treat  it 
witli  contempt :  now,  therefore,  fhew  thyfelf  worthy  of  Ulysses, 
and  difcover  a  mind  fuperior  to  all  the  evils  which  combine  againft 
thee."  The  candour  and  magnanimity  of  Mentor,  gave  me  great 
pleafure  ;  but  I  was  tranfported  with  wonder  and  delight,  at  the 
llratagem  by  which  he  delivered  us  :  juft  as  the  clouds  broke,  and 
the  light  muft  in  a  few  minutes  have  difcovered  us  to  the  Tro- 
jans, who  were  very  near,  he  remarked  that  one  of  their  veflels, 
which  greatly  refembled  ours,  except  that  the  Hern  was  decorated 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  had  been  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
fleet  in  the  ftorm  ;  he  immediately  placed  ornaments  of  the  fame 
kind  at  the  ftern  of  our  vef[el,  and  made  them  faft  himfelf  with 
bandages  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of  the  Trojans  ;  he  alfo 
ordered  the  rowers  to  floop  over  their  feats  as  low  as  pofllble,  that 
our  enemies  might  not  difcover  them  to  be  Greeks.  In  this  man- 
ner he  proceeded  through  the  midft  of  their  fleet ;  and  the  Tro- 
jans, miflaking  us  for  their  veflTel  which  had  been  mifllng,  fliouted 
as  we  pafled :  we  were  fometimes  forced  irrefiftibly  along  with  • 
them,  but  at  length  found  means  to  linger  behind ;  and  while 
they  were  driven  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind  towards  Africa, 
we  laboured  at  the  oar,  and  made  our  utmoft  effort  to  land  on  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Sicily.  Our  labour  indeed  fucceeded  :  but 
the  port  which  we  fought,  was  fcarce  lefs  to  be  dreaded,  than  the 
fleet  which  we  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  ;  for  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily 
we  found  other  fugitives  from  Troy,  who  had  fettled  there  under 
the  government  of  Aceftes,  who  was  himfelf  of  Trojan  extraction. 
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We  had  no  fooner  landed,  than  tliefe,  people,  imagining  either  tha^ 
\ve  were  inhabitants  of  fome  other  part  of  the  ifland,  who  had 
taken  arms  to  furprize  them ;  or  a  foreign  enemy,  who  had  invaded 
tlieir  country ;  burnt  our  velTel  in  the  firft  tumult  of  tlieirrage, 
and  put  all  our  companions  to  the  fword:  MfiNxaR  and  myfelf 
were  fpared  only  that  we  might  be  prefented  to  -Acelles,  and  that 
he  might  learn  from  us  what  were  our  defigns,  and  whence  we 
came.  We  entered  thecjty,  with  our  hands  bound  behind  us ;  and 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  this :  refpite,  but  that  our  death,  would 
be  made  the  fpedacle  of,  a  cruel  people,  as  foap  .^s  they  fljould 
difcover  us  to  be  Greeks. 

"  We  were  brought  before  Aceftes,  who  was  fitting  with  a  fcep- 
ter  of  gold  in  his.haAd,  adminiftring  juftice  to  his  people,  and^.pre- 
paring  to  affift  at,  afplftpin  facrifice.  ,He  aj[ked  us,  ,wit,h  a,  ile;rn 
voice,  the  name  of  our  country,  and  the  pur.pofe  of  our  voyage  : 
Mentor  inftantly  replied,  "  We  CQi;ne  from  the  cqaflof  the  greater 
Hefperia,  and  our  country  is  not  far  from  thence :"  he  thus  a^vpided 
a  declaration  that  we  were  Greeks.  But  Aceftes,  would  hear  no  more} 
and  concluding  that  we  were  llrangers,  who  had  formed  fome  evil 
defign,  which  we  were  therefore  folicitous  to  conceal ;  he  com- 
manded that  we  {hquld  be  fent  into  the  neighbouring  forells,  to 
ferve  as  flaves  under  thpfe  wjio  ,had  the  care  of  his  cattle.  To  live 
upon  this  condition,  ^yas  to  me  Icfs  eligible,  than ,  to  die  ;  and  I 
cried  out,  "  O.king!  punifh  us  rather  with,  death,  than  infarny. 
Know,  that  I  am  Telemachus,  fon  of  the  wife  Ul.ysses  king  of 
Ithaca :  in  fearch  of  my  father  J  am  bound  to  every  fhore  j  l^ut,  in 
this  fearch,  if  I  am  not  perijiitted  to  fucceed,  if  I  mull  never  more 
return  to  itiy  country,  and  if  I  can  no  longer  live  but  as  a  flaye, 
put  an  end  to. my  life,  and  relieve  me  from  a. burden  which  I  can- 
not fupport."  This  exclamation  inflamed  the  multitude  ;  and  they 
immediately  demanded,  that  the  ion  of  U]t,Y5SES,  by  whofe  j.nhu- 
man  fubtilty  Troy  had  been  fubyerted,  fliould  be  put  to  death. 
S  Acefles 
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TVce^es  then  turning  to  me,  cried  out,  "I  cannot  rcfufe  thy  bloofl, 
O  fon  of  Ulysses  !  to  the  manes  of  thofe  Trojans,  with  whom  thy 
father  crowded  the  ban^s  of  Acheron:  thou  mull  jdie,  and  thy  coii- 
.du^Hior.fliall  perifh  with  thee."    At  the. fame  inftant,  an  old  man 
.propofed  to  the  king,  that  we  fliould  be  oiFered  up  upon  the  tomb 
of  Anchifes:  "  The  fhade  9f  that  hero,  faid  he,  will  be  gratified 
with  their  blood  ;  and  even  the  great  iEneas,  when  he  lliall  be  told 
of  fuch  a  facrifice,  will  be  touched  with  joy  at  the  zeal  of  your 
afFe(?tipn  for  the  fiipreme  obje(6t  of  his  own."    This  propofition  was 
reeeived  with  ajhout  pf  applaufe,  and  the  execution  of  it  was 
imniediately  begun.    We  ^yere  conduced  to  the  tomb  of  Anchifes, 
where  t\yo  altars  had  been  prepared ;  ,the  hallowed  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  facrificial  knife  lay  before  us  :  they  had  adorned  us,  as  vic- 
,  tims,  with  garlands  of  flowers  x  and  .the  pleadings  of  compaflion 
weire  overbprn  by  the  impetuofity  of  zeal.    But  juft  at  this  dreadful 
,  crifis,.  Mentor,  with  all  the  calmnefs  of  fecurity,  demanded  audi- 
_€n.ce  of  the  king,  and  addrelTed  him  thus :  "  O  Acelles  !  if  the  mif- 
foxtunes.ofTELEMACHus,  who  is  yet  a  yo|Uth,  and  has  never  borne 
arms .  againft  the  Trojans,  can  excite  no  pity  in  thy  breall,  at  leaft 
letthy  own  danger  awaken  thy  attention:   the  fkill  that  I  have  ac- 
.quired  in  omens,,  by  which  the  will  of  the  Gods  is  difcovered,  en- 
ables me  to  fpretel,  that,  within  three  days,  a  nation  of  barbarians 
.^will  rufli  upon  .thee  from  the  mountains,  like  a  flood,  to  fpoil  thy 
,  city,  and  overfpread   thy  country  with  defolation :    make  haflC) 
^, therefore,  to  avert  the  torrent ;   arm  thy  people,  and  fecure  within 
,.tlie^ walls  of  ,the  city  whatever  is  valuable  in  the  field.     If,  when 
,;three  days  are  elapfed,  ray  predidlion  fliall  appear  to  have  been 
(falfe, .let ,thefe  altars  be  ftained  with  our  blood  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
.  .trary,  if.it  fliall  be  confirmed  by  the  event,  let  Acelles  remember, 
,  that  he  ought  not  to  take  away  the  life  of  thofe,  to  whom  he  will  be 
indebted  for  his  own."    At  thefe  words,  which  were  pronounced, 
not  with  the  diffidence  of  conje(5lUre,  but  the  aflTurance  of  certain 
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knowledge,  Aceftes  was  aftoniflied :    "  I  perceive,   O  ftranger,  faid 
he,  that  the  Gods,  who  have  allotted  thee  fo  fmall  a  portion  of 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  have  enriched  thee  with  the  more  valuable 
treafures  of  wifdom."    He  then  commanded  the  folemnities  of  the 
facrifice  to  be  fufpended,  and  immediately  prepared  againft  the  in- 
vafion  which  had  been  predidled  by  Mentor.     Multitudes  of  wo- 
men trembling  with  fear,  and  men  decrepit  with  age,  followed  by 
children  whom  the  alarm  had  terrified  into  tears,  were  feen  on 
every  fide,  crowding  to  the  city  ;  the  flieep  and  cattle  came  in  fuch 
droves  from  the  paftures,  that  they  were  obliged  to  Hand  without 
covert  in  the  llreets ;  and  a  confufed  noife  was  every  where  to 
be  heard,  of  multitudes   that  juftled   each   other  with   tumultu- 
ous and  undiftinguifhed  outcries,  miilook  a  llranger  for  a  friend, 
and  prefled  forward  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs,  though  they  knew 
not  whither  they  were  going.    The  principal  citizens,  indeed,  ima- 
gining themfelves  to  be  wifer  than  the  reft,  regarded  Mentor  as 
an  impoftor,  who  had  invented  a  falfehood  to  prolong  his  life :  but 
before  the  end  of  the  third  day,  while  they  were  yet  applauding 
their  own  fagacity,  a  cloud  of  duft  was  perceived  upon  the  decli- 
vity of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  armed  barbarians  were  foon  afterwards  diftinguifhed :  thefe 
were  the  Hymcrians,  and  other  favages,  that  inhabit  the  Nebro- 
dian  mountains,  and  the  fummit  of  Agragas  ;  regions,  in  which 
the  feverity  of  winter  is  never  foftened  by  the  breezes  of  fpring. 
Thofe  who  had  defpifed  the  prediction  of  Mentor,  were  nqw  pu- 
nifhed  by  the  lofs  of  their  Haves  and  their  cattle ;  and  the  king 
addrefled  him  to  this  efFe(51::   "  From  henceforth  I  forget  that  you 
are  Greeks,  lince  you  are  no  more  enemies  but  friends  ;  and  as  you 
were  doubtlefs  fent  by  the  Gods  for  our  deliverance,  I  hope  not  lefs 
from  your  valour,  than  I  have  experienced  from  your  wifdom  j 
delay  not,  therefore,  to  afford  us  your  alliftance." 

"  At 
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At  this  moment  there  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Mentor,  fome- 
what  that  intimidated  the  fierce,  and  overawed  the  proud :  he 
fnatched  a  fliield  and  an  helmet,  girded  on  a  fword,  and  poifed  a 
lance  in  his  hand;  he  drew  up  the  foldiers  of  Aceftes,  and  advanced 
towards  the  enemy  at  their  head :  Aceftes,  whofe  courage  was  Hill 
high,  but  whofe  body  was  enfeebled  by  age,  could  only  follow  him 
at  a  diftance ;  I  approached  nearer  to  his  perfon,  but  not  to  his 
valour.  In  the  battle,  his  cuiras  refembled  the  immortal  iEgis  of 
Minerva  ;  and  death,  watching  his  fword  as  a  fignal,  followed  him 
from  rank  to  rank  :  thus  a  lion  of  Numidia,  that  hunger  has  made 
yet  more  furious,  rufhes  among  the  flock ;  he  kills  and  tears  to 
pieces  without  refiflance  ;  and  the  lliepherds,  inftead  of  attempting 
to  defend  their  fheep,  fly  with  terror  and  trepidation  to  prefer.vc 
themfelves. 

"  Tlie  barbarians,  who  hoped  to  have  furprized  the  city,  were 
themfelves  furprized  and  difconcerted  ;  and  the  fubjecls  of  Acefles, 
animated  by  the  example  and  the  voice  of  Mentor,  exerted  a  power 
which  they  knew  not  that  they  poiTefled.  The  fon  of  the  king  who 
commanded  the  invafion,  fell  by  my  hand:  our  ages  were  equal, 
but  he  greatly  exceeded  me  in  fl:ature  ;  for  thcfe  favages  are  de- 
fcended  from  a  race  of  giants,  whofe  origin  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Cyclops.  I  perceived  that  he  defpifed  me  as  a  feeble 
enemy;  but  regarding  neither  the  fiercenefsof  his  demeanour,  nor 
the  fuperiority  of  his  ftrength,  I  made  a  thruft  at  his  breaft  with 
my  lance  ;  the  weapon  entering  deeply,  he  vomited  a  torrent  of 
blood  and  expired :  but  I  was  in  danger  of  being  cruflied  by  his 
weight  as  he  fell,  and  the  diftant  mountains  echoed  with  the  clafla 
of  his  armour.  After  I  had  flrippcd  the  body  of  the  fpoils,  I  re- 
turned to  feek  Acelles  ;  and  Mentor,  having  compleated  the  dif- 
order  of  the  enemy,  cut  to  pieces  all  that  made  a  fhew  of  refift- 

ance,  and  perfued  the  fugitives  to  the  woods. 
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"  This  fuccefs,  of  which  every  one  had  fo  lately  defpaired,  fixed 
all  eyes  upon  Mentor,  as  a  favourite  of  the  Gods,  and  diftin- 
giiillied  by  divine  in fpiration;  and  Acefles,  in  gratitude  to  his  de- 
liverers, acquainted  us,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  in  his  power  to 
prote(5l  us,  if  the  fleet  of  iEneas  ihould  put  back,  to  Sicily:  he 
therefore  furnillied  us  with  a  vefTel  that  we  rnigh't  retutni  t6  oiir 
country  ;'  and,  having  loaded  us  with  prefents,  he  urged  our  irti- 
mediate  depa^rture,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  approaching 
danger  could  be  avoided :  he  would  not,  however,  fupply  us  either 
with  rowers  or  a  pilot  from  among  his  owii  fubjedts,  becaiife  he 
was  unwilHng  to  trufl  them  upon  tlie  Grecian  coalls  ;  but  he  feht 
on  board  fome  Phenician  merchants,  who,  as  they  are  a  cdmmef-. 
cial  people,  and  trade  to  every  port,  had  nothing  to  fear.  Thefe 
men  were  to  have  returned  with  the  vefTel  to  Aceftes,  after  they  had 
^ut  us  on  fhore  at  Ithaca ;  but  the  Gods^  who  fport  with  the  dQ^ 
ftgns  of  men,  devoted  us  to  other  evils." 

The  E  N  D  of  the  F  I  R  S  T  E  O  0  jfev 
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THE  pride  of  the  Tyrians  had  ofTended  Sefoilris,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  who  had  extended  his  dominion  by  the  conqiieft  of 
many  dates.  The  weakh  which  they  had  acquired  by  commerce, 
and  the  impregnable  ftrcngth  of  their  city  which  flood  in  the  fea, 
had  rendered  them  fo  infolent  and  prefumptuous,  that  they  refufed 
to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  impofed  by  Sefoftris  in  his  re- 
turn to  Egypt ;  and  had  fent  troops  to  the  aflillance  of  his  brother, 
who  had  attempted  to  afTaflinate  him  at  a  feaft,  in  the  midft  of  the 
rejoicings  that  had  been  made  for  his  return. 

"  Sefoftris  had  determined  to  humble  them,  by  inteiTupting  tlieir 
trade ;  he,  therefore,  fent  out  a  great  number  of  armed  veflels, 
with  orders  to  take  or  fink  the  Phenician  Ihips  wherever  they  fhould 
be  found }  and  juft  as  we  loft  fight  of  Sicily,  we  fell  in  with  an 

D  Egyp- 
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Egyptian  {ieet.  The  port  and  the  land  feemed  to  retreat  behind 
us,  and  \o[c  themfelves  in  the  clouds  ;  and  we  faw  the  fleet  ap- 
proach like  a  floating  city.  The  Phenicians  immediately  perceived 
their  danger,  and  Avould  have  avoided  it ;  but  it  was  too  late  :  the 
Egyptian  veflels  failed  better  than  ours,  the  wind  was  in  their 
favpur,  and  they  had  a  greater  number  of  oars :  they  boarded,  and 
took  us  without  reflilance,  and  carried  us  prifoners  into  Egypt.  I 
told  them,  indeed,  that  neither  Mentor  nor  myfelf  was  a  Pheni- 
cian,  but  they  heard  me  witli  contempt ;  and  imagining  that  wc 
were  flavcs,  a  merchandize  in  which  they  knew  the  Phenicians 
traded,  thought  only  how  to  difpofe  of  us  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
We  foon  perceived  the  fea  to  be  whitened  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  coaft  of  Eg>'pt  appeared  in  the  horizon  like  a  cloud  ;  we 
then  ^rived  at  the  iflandof  Pharos,  near  the  city  of  No,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis. 

"  If  the  forrows  of  captivity  had  not  rendered  us  infenfible  to^ 
ipleafure,  wc  muft  have  been  delighted  with  the  profpedl  of  this 
fertile  country,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  vaft  garden,  wa- 
tered with  an  infinite  number  of  canals.  Each  fide  of  the  river 
was  diverfified  with  opulent  cities,  delightful  villas,  fields  that  pro- 
duced every  year  a  golden  harveft,  and  meadows  that  were  covered 
with  flocks :  earth  laviilied  her  fruits  upon  the  hufbandman  till  he 
flooped  under  the  burden,  and  echo  feemed  pleafed  to  repeat  the 
ruftic  mufic  of  the  fhepherds.  "  Happy  are  the  people,  faid  Men- 
tor, who  arc  governed  by  fo  wife  a  king!  they  flourifli  in  per- 
petual plenty,  and  love  him  by  whom  that  plenty  is  beftowed. 
Thus,  OTelemachus  !  ought  thy  government  to  fecure  the  happi- 
ncfs  of  thy  people,  if  the  Gods  fliall  at  length  exalt  thee  to  the 
throne  of  thy  father.  Love  thy  fubje(5ls  as  thy  children;  and  learn 
from  their  love  of  thee,  to  derive  the  happinefs  of  a  parent :  teach 

them 
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them  to  conne(5t  the  idea  of  happincfs  with  that  of  their  king ; 
that,  whenever  they  rejoice  in  the  bleflings  of  peace,  they  may  re- 
member their  benefactor,  and  honour  thee  with  the  tribute  of  gra- 
titude. The  tyrants  who  are  only  folicitous  to  be  feared,  and  teach 
their  fubjefts  humility  by  oppreffion,  are  the  fcourges  of  mankind : 
they  are,  indeed,  objects  of  terror ;  but  as  they  are  alfo  objects  of 
hatred  and  deteftation,  they  have  more  to  fear  from  their  fubjecls, 
than  their  fubjedts  can  have  to  fear  from  them." 

V  "I  replied,  "  Alas  !  what  have  we  now  to  do  with  maxims  of  go< 
vcrnment  ?  With  refpe(5t  to  us,  Ithaca  is  no  more  ;  we  fliall  never 
again  behold  Penelope,  or  our  country:  with  whatever  glory 
Ulysses  may  at  length  return,  to  meet  his  fon  is  a  joy  that  he  fliall 
never  tafte  ;  and  to  obey  him  till  I  fhall  learn  to  govern,  is  a  plea^ 
fure  that  will  for  ever  be  witheld  from  me.  Let  us  die  then,  my 
dear  Mentor  ;  all  thoughts,  but  of  death,  are  idle  fpeculations ; 
let  us  die,  fmce  the  Gods  have  ceafed  to  regard  us  with  compaffion." 
I  was  fo  deprefTed  by  grief,  that  this  fpeech  was  rendered  almoft 
unintelligible,  by  the  fighs  with  which  it  was  interrupted :  but 
Mentor,  though  he  was  not  prefumptuous  with  refpeft  to  future 
evils,  was  yet  fearlefs  of  the  prefent,  "  Unworthy  fon  of  the  great 
Ulysses,  faid  he,  doft  thou  yield  to  misfortune  without  refill- 
ance  !  Know,  that  the  day  approaches,  in  which  thou  flialt  again 
behold  thy  mother,  and  thy  country :  thou  flialt  behold,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  glory,  him  whom  thou  haft  never  known,  the  in- 
vincible Ulysses,  whom  fortime  can  never  fubdue ;  and  whofc 
example,  in  more  dreadful  calamity  than  thine,  may  teach  thee 
never  to  defpair.  Should  he  learn,  in  the  remote  countries  on  which 
the  tempeft  has  caft  him,  that  his  fon  emulates  neither  his  pn- 
tience  nor  his  valour,  the  dreadful  tidings  would  cover  him  with 
confuiion,  and  affiid  him  more  than  .all  the  evils  of  his  life." 

D  s  "  Mentor 
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*'  Mentor  then  called  my  attention  to  the  chcarfulnefs  and  plenty, 
^vhich  were  difFufed  over  all  Egypt ;  a  country,  which  contained 
twenty-two  thoufand  cities.  He  admired  the  policy  with  which 
they  were  governed ;  the  juftice  which  prevented  the  opprcffion  of 
the  poor  by  the  rich  ;  the  education  of  the  youth,  which  rendered 
obedience,  labour,  temperance,  and  the  love  of  arts  or  of  litera- 
ture, habitual }  tlie  puncStuality  in  all  the  folemnities  of  religion, 
the  public  fpirit,  the  defire  of  honour,  the  integrity  to  man,  and 
*the  reverence  to  the  Gods,  which  were  implanted  by  every  parent 
in  every  child.  He  long  contemplated  this  beautiful  order  with 
increafmg  delight,  and  frequently  repeated  his  exclamations  of 
praife:  "  Happy  are  the  people,  faid  he,  who  are  thus  wifely 
^Qverned  ;  but  yet  more  happy  the  king,  whofe  bounty  is  fo  exten- 
fively  the  felicity  of  others,  and  whofe  virtue  is  the  fource  of  yet 
.nobler  enjoyment  to  himfelf :  his  dominion  is  fecured,  not  by  ter- 
ror, but  by  love  ;  and  his  commands  are  received,  not  only  with 
obedience,  but  with  joy :  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  . 
who  are  fo  far  from  wifliing  his  government  at  an  end,  that  they 
confider  his  mortality  with  regret,  and  every  man  would  rejoice  ta 
redeem  the  life  of  his  fovereign  with  his  own." 

"  I  liftened  attentively  to  this  difcourfe  of  Mentor,  and  while  he 
fpoke  1  perceived  new  courage  kindle  in  my  bofom.  As  foon  as 
we  arrived  at  Memphis,  a  city  diftinguiflied  by  its  opulence  and 
fplendor,  the  governor  fent  us  forsvard  to  Thebes,  that  we  might 
be  qucRioned  by  Sefoftris ;  who,  if  he  had  been  lefs  attentive  to 
adminiLler  his  own  government,  would  yet  have  examined  us  him- 
felf, as  he  was  extremely  incenfed  againft  the  Tyrians.  We,  there- 
fore, proceeded  up  the  Nile,  to  the  celebrated  city  with  an  hundred 
gates,  the  refidence  of  this  mighty  prince.  Thebes  appeared  to  be 
of  vail  extent,  and  more  populous  than  the  moil  flouriihing  city  of 

Greece. 
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Greece.  The  regulations  that  are  eftablifhed  for  keeping  the  ave- 
nues free  from  incumbrances,  maintaining  the  aqucdudis  and 
rendering  the  baths  convenient,  for  the  cuhivation  of  arts,  and 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  publick,  are  the  mofl:  excellent  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  fquares  are  decorated  with  fountains  and  obelifks, 
the  temples  are  of  marble,  and  the  architecture,  tho'  it  is  fimple, 
is  majeftic ;  the  palace  itfelf  is  almoft  as  cxtenfive  as  a  town,  and 
abounds  with  columns  of  marble,  pyramids  and  obelifks,  ilatues 
of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  and  furniture  of  filver  and  gold. 

"  The  king  was  informed  by  thofe  who  took  us,  that  we  were 
found  on  board  a  Phenician  veflel :  it  was  his  cuftom  to  give  audi- 
ence, at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  to  all  who  had  any  complaint 
to  make,  or  intelligence  to  communicate  ;  nor  was  any  man  either 
defpifed  or  rejected  by  Sefoftris  :  he  confidered  himfelf  as  pofleiP 
ing  the  regal  authority,  only  that  he  might  be  the  inftrument  of 
good,  to  his  people,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  affection  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  ftrangers,  whom  he  treated  with  great  kindnefs,  he  was 
very  felicitous  to  fee,  becaufe  he  believed  that-fome  ufeful  know- 
ledge might  always  be  acquired,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  remote  countries.  For  this  rcafon  we  were 
brought  before  him.  He  was  feated  upon  a  throne  of  ivory,  and 
held  a  golden  fceptre  in  his  hand ;  though  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  his  perfon  was  ftill  graceful,  and  his  countenance  was  full 
of  fweetnefs  and  majelly.  He  fat  every  day  to  adminifter  juftice 
to  his  people ;  and  his  patience  and  fagacity  as  a  judge,  would 
have  vindicated  the  boldeft  panegyrift  from  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery :  fuch  were  the  labours  of  the  day :  and  to  hear  a  declama- 
tion on  fome  queftion  of  fcience,  or  to  converfe  with  thofe  whom 
he  knew  to  be  worthy  of  his  familiarity,  was  the  entertainment  of 
the  evening :   nor  was  the  lultre  of  his  life  fullied  by  any  fault, 

but 
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but  that  of  having  triumphed  over  the  princes  whom  he  had  con- 
quered with  too  much  oilentation,  and  confided  too  much  in  one 
of  his  officers,  whofe  chara^er  I  fliall  prefently  dcfcribe.  When 
he  faw  me,  my  youth  moved  him  to  companion,  and  he  enquired 
my  country  and  my  name  :  we  were  ilruck  with  the  dignity  and 
propriety  of  his  expreffion,  and  I  anfwered, .  "  Moft  illuftrious 
prince,  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  which  endured 
ten  years  ;  nor  of  its  dellrudion,  which  exhaufted  Greece  of  her 
nobleft  blood :  Ulysses,  the  king  of  Ithaca,  who  is  my  father,  was 
one  of  the  principal  inflruments  of  that  great  event ;  but  is  now, 
in  fearch  of  his  kingdom,  a  fugitive  on  the  deep  ;  and,  in  fearcli 
of  him,  I  am,  by  a  like  misfortune,  a  captive  in  Egypt.  Reflore 
me  once  more  to  my  father  and  my  country ;  fo  may  the  Gods  pre- 
ferve  thee  to  thy  children,  and  may  they  rejoice  under  the  protec- 
tion of  fo  good  a  parent."  Sefoflris  ftill  regarded  me  with  compaf- 
fion ;  but  doubting  whether  what  I  had  told  him  was  true,  he  gave 
charge  of  us  to  one  of  his  officers,  with  orders  to  enquire  of  the 
perfons  who  had  taken  our  vefTel,  whether  we  were  indeed  Greeks 
or  Phenicians.  "  If  they  are  Phenicians,  faid  he,  they  will  deferve 
punifhmcnt,  not  only  as  our  enemies,  but  as  wretches  who  have 
bafely  attempted  to  deceiye  us  by  a  falfehood  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
if  they  are  Greeks,  it  is  my  pleafure  that  they  be  treated  with  kind- 
nefs,  and  fent  back  to  their  country  in  one  of  my  vefTels :  for  I  love 
Greece,  a  country  which  has  derived  many  of  its  laws  from  the 
wifdom  of  Egypt ;  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  virtue  of  Her- 
.cules ;  the  glory  of  Achilles  has  reached  us,  however  remote  ;  I 
admire  the  wifdom  that  is  related  of  the  unfortunate  Ulysses,  and 
I  rejoice  to  alleviate  the  diftrefs  of  virtue." 

"  Metophis,  the  officer  to  whom  the  king  had  referred  the  exa- 
mination of  our  affair,  was  as  corrupt  and  feliilh  as  Sefoftris  was 
generous  and  fmcere :   he  attempted  to  perplex  us  by  enfnaring 
3  queftions ; 
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queflions  ;  and,  as  he  perceived  that  Mkntok's  anfwers  were  more 
prudent  than  mine,  he  regarded  him  with  malevolence  and  fulpi- 
cion ;  for,  to  the  unworthy,  there  is  no  infult  fo  intolerable  as  merit. 
He,  therefore,  caufed  us  to  be  feparated,  and  from  that  time  I  knew 
not  what  was  become  of  Mentor.  This  Reparation  was,  to  me, 
fuddcn  and  dreadful  as  a  ftrokc  of  thunder:  but  Metophis  hoped, 
that,  by  interrogating  us  apart,  he  fhould  be  able  to  difcover  fome 
inconfiftency  in  our  account ;  and  yet  more,  that  he  might  allure 
me,  by  promifes,  to  difcover  that,  which  Mentor  had  concealed. 
To  difcover  truth,  was  not  indeed  his  principal  view  j  but  to  find 
fome  pretence  to  tell  the  king  we  were  Phenicians,  that,  as  flaves, 
we  might  become  his  property ;  and  notwithftanding  our  inno- 
cence, and  the  king's  fagacity,  he  fucceeded.  How  dangerous  a 
fituation  is  royalty,  in  which  the  wifefl:  are  often  the  tools  of  de- 
ceit !  A  throne  is  furrounded  by  the  train  of  fubtilty  and  felf-inte- 
reft ;  integrity  retires,  becaufe  fhe  will  not  be  introduced  by  im- 
portunity or  flattery :  virtue,  confcious  of  her  own  dignity,  waits 
at  a  diflance  till  flie  is  fought,  and  princes  feldom  know  where  flie 
may  be  found  ;  but  vice  and  her  dependents  are  impudent  and 
fraudful,  infmuating  and  officious,  fkilful  in  difllmulation,  and 
ready  to  renounce  all  principles,  and  to  violate  every  tie,  when  it 
becomes  necelTary  to  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  of  a  prince. 
How  wretched  is  the  man,  who  is  thus  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
attempts  of  guilt ;  by  which  he  mull  inevitably  perifh,  if  he  does 
not  renounce  the  muiic  of  adulation,  and  learn  not  to  be  offended 
by  the  plainncfs  of  truth.  Such  were  the  reflexions  which  I  made 
in  my  diflrcfs,  and  I  revolved  in  my  mind  all. that  had  been  faid  tO' 
me  by  Men  TO. '^. 

"  While  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  I  was  fent  by  Meto- 
phis towards  the  Mountains  of  the  defart  Oafis,  that  I  might  afllfl: 
his  flaves  in  looking  after  his  flocks,  which  were  almoll  without 

number.' 
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number."  CALYPSohere  interrupted  Telemachus:  "  And  what  did 
you  then,  faid  flie  ?  in  Sicily,  you  chofe  death  rather  than  llavery." 
*'  I  was  then,  faid  Telemach  us,  become  yet  more  wretched,  and  had 
no  longer  the  fad  confolation  of  fuch  a  choice ;  flavery  was  irre- 
fiftibly  forced  upon  me,  and  I  was  compelled  by  fortune  to  exhaufl 
the  dregs  of  her  cup :  I  was  excluded  even  from  hope,  and  every 
avenue  to  liberty  was  barred  againft  me.  In  the  mean  time,  Men- 
tor, as  he  has  fmce  told  me,  was  carried  into  Ethiopia,  by  certain 
natives  of  that  country,  to  whom  he  had  been  fold. 

"  The  fcene  of  my  captivity  was  a  defart,  where  the  plain  is  a 
burning  fand,  and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fnow ;  below 
was  intolerable  heat,  and  above  was  perpetual  winter :  the  paftur- 
age  was  thinly  fcattered  among  the  rocks,  the  mountains  were 
fleep  and  craggy,  and  the  vallies  between  them  were  almoft  mac- 
ceffible  to  the  rays  of  the  fun :  nor  had  I  any  fociety  in  this  dread- 
ful fituation,  but  that  of  the  fhepherds,  who  are  as  rude  and  un- 
cultivated as  the  country.  Here  I  fpent  the  night  in  bewailing  my 
misfortunes,  and  the  day  in  following  my  flocks,  that  I  might 
avoid  the  brutal  infolence  of  the  principal  flave,  whofe  name  was 
Butis,  and  who,  having  conceived  hopes  of  obtaining  his  freedom, 
was  perpetually  accufing  the  reft,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  zeal  and 
attachment  to  the  intere.ft  of  his  mailer.  This  complication  of 
diftrefs  almoft  overwhelmed  me ;  and,  in  the  anguifti  of  my  mind, 
I  one  day  forgot  my  flock,  and  threw  myfelf  on  the  ground  near  a 
cave,  expe6ting  that  death  would  deliver  me  from  a  calamity  which 
I  was  no  longer  able  tofuftain.  But,  juft  in  the  moment  of  defpair, 
1  perceived  the  mountain  tremble ;  the  oaks  and  pines  feemed  to 
bow  from  the  fummir,  the  breeze  itfelf  was  huflied,  and  a  deep 
voice,  which  feemed  to  ifTue  from  the  cave,  pronounced  thefe 
words :  *'  Son  of  the  wife  Ulysses  !  thou  muft,  like  him,  become 
great  by  patience.  Princes  who  have  not  known  adverfity,  are  un- 
worthy 
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\vortliy  of  happincfs  ;   they  are  enervated,  by  luxuiy,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  pride.    Surmount,  and  remember  diefe  m-iifortuaes, 
and  thou  art  happy.     Thou  (halt  return  to  Ithaca,  and  thy  glory 
IhallfiU  the  world.     When  thoufliak  have  dominion  over  others, 
forget  not  that  thou  haft  been  like  them,  weak,  deftitutc,  and  af- 
fli(Sted ;   be  it  thy  happinefs,  therefore,  to  afford   them   comfort. 
Love  thy  people;  deteft  flattery ;  and  remember,  that  no  man  is 
great,  but  in  proportion  as  he  reftrains  and  fubdues  his  pailions," 
Thefe  words  infpired  me  as  the  voice  of  Heaven  :  joy  immediately 
throbbed  in  my  veins,  and  courage  glowed  in  my  bolbm  ;  nor  was  I 
feized  with  that  horror,  which  fo  often  caufcs  the  hair  to  ftand  up- 
right, and  the  blood  to  ftagnate,  when  the  Gods  reveal  themfelves 
to  men.     I  rofe  in  tranquillity  ;  and  kneeling  on  the  ground,  I  lifted 
up  my  hands  to  Heaven,  and  paid  my  adorations  to  Minerva,  to 
whom  1  believed  myfelf  indebted  for  this  oracle.     At  the  fame 
time  I  perceived  my  mind  illuminated  with  wifdom  ;  and  was  con- 
fcious  to  a  gentle,  yet  prevailing  infltiencc,  which  over-ruled  all 
my  pafllons,  and  reftrained  the  ardour  of  my  youth:  I  acquired  the 
friendfliip  of  all  the  fliepherds  of  the  defart ;  and  my  meeknefs, 
patience,  and  diligence,  at  length  obtained  the  good-will  even  of 
Butis  himfelf,  who  was  at  firft  difpofed  to  treat  me  with  inhu- 
manity. 

"  To  fliorten  the  tedious  hours  of  captivity  and  folitude,  I  en- 
deavoured to  procure  fome  books  ;  for  I  funk  under  the  fenfe  of 
my  condition,  merely  becaufc  1  had  nothing  either  to  recreate  or  to 
fortify  my  mind.  Happy,  faid  I,  are  thofe,  who  have  loll  their 
relifla  for  tumultuous  pleafure,  and  are  content  with  the  foothing 
quiet  of  innocence  and  retirement !  Happy  are  they,  whofe  amufe- 
ment  is  knowledge,  and  whofe  fuprcme  delight  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind !  wherever  they  fliall  be  driven  by  the  perfecution  of 
fortune,  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  Hill  with  them ;  and  that 

E  weary 
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weary  liftlefnefs  which  renders  life  infiipportable  to  the  voluptu^ 
ous  and  the  lazy,  is  unknown  to  tliofe  who  can  employ  themfelves 
by  reading.  Happy  are  thofe,  to  whom  tliis  employment  is  pleaf- 
ing,  and  who  are  not,  like  me,  compelled  to  be  idle !  While  my 
mind  was  agitated  by  thefe  thoughts,  I  had  wandered  into  a  thick 
forefl ;  and,  fiiddcnly  looking  up,  I  perceived  before-me  an  old  man 
with  a  book  in  his  hand:  his  forehead  was  fomewhat  wrinkled, 
and  he  was  bald  to  the  crown  ;  a  beard,  white  as  fnow,  hung  down 
to  his  girdle  ;  his  ftature  was  tall,  his  cheeks  were  flill  florid,  and 
his  eyes  piercing :  there  was  great  fweetnefs  in  his  voice ;  his  ad- 
drefs,  though  it  was  plain,  was  engaging;  and  I  had  never  feen 
any  perfon,  whofe  manner  and  appearance  fo  ftrongly  excited  ve- 
neration and  efteem.  His  name  was  Termofiris  ;  he  was  a  priefl 
of  Apollo,  and  officiated  in  a  temple  of  marble  which  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  confecrated  to  that  Deity  in  the  foreft  :  the  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  was  a  coUedtionof  hymns  that  had  been  com- 
pofed  to  the  honour  of  the  Gods.  He  accofted  me  with  an  air  of. 
friendfhip,  and  we  entered  into  converfation.  He  related  paft  events  v 
with  fuch  force  of  expreflion,  that  they  feemed  to  be  prefent ; ,  and 
with  fuch  comprehenfive  brevity,  that  attention  was  not  wearied  j. 
and  he  forefaw  the  future,  by  a  fagacity  that  difcovered  the  true 
charafters  and  difpofitions  of  mankind,  and  the  events  which  they 
would  produce.  But  with  all  this  intelle(5lual  fuperiority,  he  was 
chearful  and  condefcending  ;  there  is  no  grace  in  the  utmoft  gaiety 
of  youth,  that  was  not  exceeded  by  Termofuis  in  his  age  j  and  he 
regarded  young  perfons  with  a  kind  of  parental  afFecflion,  when  he 
perceived  that  they  had  a  difpoiition  to  be  inftru6ted  and  a  love  for 
virtue. 

"  He  foon  difcovered  a  tender  regard  for  me,  and  gave  me  books 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  my  mind:  he  called  me  his  fon,  and  I  fre- 
quently addreiTed  him  as  a  father  ;    "  The  Gods,  faid  I,  who  have 
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-deprived  me  of  Mentor,  have  in  pity  fuflained  me  with  thy  friend- 
fhip."  He  was,  without  doubt,  Uke  Orpheus  and  Linus,  irradiated 
by  the  immediate  infpiration  of  the  Gods ;  he  often  repeated  verfes 
of  his  own,  and  gave  me  thofe  of  many  others  who  had  been  the 
favourites  of  the  mufcs.  When  he  was  habited  in  his  long  white 
robe,  and  played  upon  his  ivory  lyre,  the  bears,  lions,  and  tigers 
of  the  foreft,  fawned  upon  him,  and  licked  his  feet  -,  the  fatyrs 
came  from  their  recefles,  and  danced  round  him ;  and  it  might 
almoft  have  been  believed,  that  even  the  trees  and  rocks  were  influ- 
enced by  the  magic  of  his  fong,  in  which  he  celebrated  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Gods,  the  virtue  of  heroes,  and  the  wifdom  of  thofc 
who  prefer  glory  to  pleafure, 

"  Termofiris  often  excited  me  to  courage :  he  told  me,  that  the  Gods 
would  never  abandon  either  Ulysses  or  his  fon  ;  and  that  I  ought, 
after  the  example  of  Apollo,  to  introduce  the  fliepherds  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  mufes.  Apollo,  fays  he,  difpleafcd  that  Jupiter 
frequently  interrupted  the  ferenity  of  the  brightcfl:  days  with  thun- 
der, turned  his  refentment  againft  the  Cyclops  who  forged  the  bolts, 
and  deftroyed  them  with  his  arrows,  hnmediately,  the  fiery  explo- 
fions  of  Mount  Etna  ceafed ;  and  the  Urokes  of  thofe  enormous 
hammers,  which  had  fhaken  the  earth  to  the  centre,  were  heard 
no  more  :  iron  and  brafs,  which  the  Cyclops  had  been  ufed  to  po- 
lifli,  began  now  to  rufl  and  canker ;  and  Vulcan  quitting  his  forge, 
in  the  fury  of  his  refentment  haftily  climbed  Olympus,  notwith- 
Handing  his  lamencfs,  and  rufliing  into  the  afTembly  of  the  Gods, 
covered  with  dufl  and  fweat,  complained  of  the  injury  with  all  the 
bitternefs  of  invecftive.  Jupiter  being  thus  incenfed  againfl  Apollo, 
expelled  him  from  heaven,  and  threw  him  -down  headlong  to  the 
earth :  but  his  chariot,  though  it  was  empty,  ilill  performed  its 
ufual  courfe  ;  and,  by  an  invifiblc  impulfe,  continued  the  fucceflioa 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  regular  change  of  feafons  to  mankinds 
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Apollo,  divefted  of  his  rays,  was  compelled  to  become  a  fhepherdV 
and  kept  the  flocks  of  Admctus  kmg  of  Theflaly. 

"  While  he  was  thus  difgraced  and  in  exile,  he  ufed  to  footh 
his  mind  with  mufic,  under  the  fliade  of  fome  elms  that  flourillied 
upon  the  borders  of  a  limpid  flrcam.  This  drew  about  him  all  the 
neighbouring  flicpherds,  whofe  life  till  then  had  been  rude  and 
brutal,  whofe  knowledge  had  been  confined  to  the  management  of 
their  fheep,  and  whofe  country  had  the  appearance  of  a  defart. 
To  thefe  favages,  Apollo,  varying  the  fubjedt  of  his  fong,  taught 
all  the  arts,  by  which  exiftence  is  improved  into  felicity.  Some-- 
times  he  celebrated  the  flowers  which  improve  the  graces  of 
Spring,  the  fragrance  which  flie  diflTufes,  and  the  verdure  that  rifes 
under  her  feet :  fometimes  the  delightful  evenings  of  Summer,  her 
zephyrs  that  refrelh  mankind,  and  her  dews  that  allay  the  thirft  of 
the  earth  -.  nor  were  the  golden  fruits  of  Autumn  forgotten,  with 
which  fhe  rewards  the  labour  of  the  hulbandtnan ;  nor  the 
chearful  idlenefs  of  Winter,  who  piles  his  fires  till  they  emu- 
late tli£  fun,  and  invites  the  youth  to  dancing  and  feftivity :  he  dc- 
fcribed  alfo  the  gloomy  forefts  with  which  the  mountains  are  over- 
ihadov/ed,  and  the  rivers  that  wind  with  a  pleafing  intricacy 
through  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  the  valley.  Thus  were  the 
fiiephcrds  of  Thcfi!aly  made  acquainted  with  the  happinefs  that  is 
CO  be  found  in  a  rural  life,  by  thofe  to  whom  nature  is  not  boun- 
tiful in  vain:  their  pipes  now  rendered  them  more  happy  than, 
kings  ;  and  thofe  uncorrupted  pleafures  which  fly  from  the  palace,, 
were  invited  to  the  cottage..  The  fhepherdefTes  were  followed  by  the 
fports,  tlie  fmiles  and  the  graces,  and  adorned  by  fimplicity  and  in^- 
nocence :  every  day  was  devoted  to  joy  5  and'  nothing-  was  to  be-, 
heard,  but  the  chirping  of  birds,  the  whifpers  of  the  zephyrs  that 
fportcd  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  murmurs  of  water 
falling  from  a  rock,  or  the  fongs  with  which  the  mufcs  infpired; 
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she  fhcpherds  who  followed  Apollo:  they  were  taught  alfo  to  con- 
quer in  the  race,  and  to  fhoot  with  the  bow.  The  Gods  themfelves 
became  jealous  of  their  happinefs ;  they  now  thought  the  obfcurity 
of  a  fhepherd  better  than  the  fplendour  of  a  Deity,  and  recalled 
Apollo  to  Olympus ► 

"  By  this  ftory,  my  fon,  be  thou  infl;ru(5led :  thou  art  now  in  the 
fame  ftate  with  that  of  Apollo  in  his  exile ;  like  him,  therefore, 
fertilize  an  uncultivated  foil,  and  call  plenty  to  a  dcfart ;  teach 
thcfe  ruftics  the  power  of  mufic,  foften  the  obdurate  heart  to  fen- 
fibility,  and  captivate  the  favage  with  the  charms  of  virtue.  Let 
them  tafte  the  pleafures  of  innocence  and  retirement;  and  heighten 
this  felicity  with  the  tranfporting  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  caprice  of  fortune.  The  day  approaches,  my  fon,  the 
day  approaches,  in  which  the  pains  and  cares  that  furround  a 
throne,  will  teach  thee  to  remember  thefe  wilds  with  regret.- 

"  Termofiris  then  gave  me  a  flute,  the  tone  of  which  was  fb  me- 
lodious, that  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  which  propagated  the 
found,  immediately  brought  the  neighbouring  fhepherds  in  crowds 
about  me  :  a  divine  melody  was  communicated  to  my  voice,  I  per- 
ceived myfelf  to  be  under  a  fupernatural  influence,  and  I  celebrated' 
the  beauties  of  nature  with  all  the  rapture  of  enthufiafm.  We  fre- 
quently fung  all  the  day  in  concert,  and  fometimes  we  encroached 
upon  the  night.  The  fhepherds,  forgetting  their  cottages  and  their 
flocks,  were  fixed  motionlefs  as  flatues  about  me  while  I  delivered 
my  inftrudlions ;  the  defart  became  infenfibly  lefs  wild  and  rude, 
every  thing  aflumed  a  more  pleafmg  appearance,  and  the  country 
itfelf  feemed  to  be  improved,  by  the  manners  of  the.  people. 

*'  We  often  alfembled  to  facrifice  in'  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at' 
"which  Termofiris  officiated  as  priefl :  the  flicphcrds  wore  wreaths  of 
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laurel  in  honour  of  the  God ;  and  the  fhepherdeiTes  were  adorned 
■with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  came  dancing  with  balkets  of  confe- 
crated  gifts  upon  their  heads.  After  the  facrifice,  we  made  a  rural 
feaft  :  the  greateft  dehcacies  were  the  milk  of  our  goats  and  flieep, 
and  fome  dates,  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  frefh 
gathered  by  our  own  hands  ;  the  green  turf  was  our  feat ;  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  afforded  us  a  more  pleafmg  Ihade  than  the 
gilded  roofs  of  a  palace.  But  my  reputation  among  the  fhephcrds 
was  complct^^d  by  an  accident :  an  hungry  lion  happened  to  break 
in  among  my  flock,  and  began  a  dreadful  flaughter;  I  ran  towards 
him,  though  I  had  nothing  in  my  hand  but  my  flieep-hook :  when 
he  faw  me,  he  ere<5led  his  mane  ;  he  began  to  grind  his  teeth,  and 
to  extend  his  claws  ;  his  mouth  appeared  dry  and  inflamed,  and 
his  eyes  were  red  and  fiery.  I  did  not  wait  for  his  attack,  but  ruflied 
in  upon  him,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground :  nor  did  I  receive  any 
.hurt ;  for  a  fmall  coat  of  mail  that  I  wore  as  an  Egyptian  fliepherd, 
defended  me  againft  his  claws.  Three  times  I  threw  him,  and  he 
rofe  three  times  againft  me,  roaring  fo  loud  that  the  utmoft  receflTes 
of  the  foreft  echoed:  but,  at  laft,  I  grafped him  till  he  was  ftrangledj 
and  the  fliepherds  who  were  witneflx^s  of  my  conqueft,  infifted  that 
I  fliould  wear  his  fkin  as  a  trophy. 

"  This  adion,  and  the  change  of  manners  among  our  fhepherds 
Avas  rumoured  through  all  Egypt,  and  came  at  length  to  the  ears  of 
Sefoftris :  he  learnt,  that  one  of  the  two  captives,  who  had  been 
taken  for  Phenicians,  had  reftored  the  golden  age  in  the  midft  of 
•deiarts  which  were  fcarce  habitable,  and  defired  to  fee  me ;  for  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  mufes,  and  regarded,  with  attention  and  com- 
placency, whatever  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  inftrudion.  I  was 
accordingly  brought  before  him :  he  liftened  to  my  ftory  with  plea- 
fure,  and  foon  difcovered  that  he  had  been  abufed  by  the  avarice  of 
jyietophis.    Metophis  he,  therefore,  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
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ftmment,  and  took  into  his  own  poiTcffion  the  wealth  which  his 
rapacity  and  injuflice  had  heaped  together.  "  How  unhappy,  faid 
he,  are  thofe,  whom  the  Gods  have  exaked  above  the  reft  of  man- 
kind !  They  fee  no  objedl,  but  through  a  medium  which  diftorts 
it :  they  are  fiirrounded  by  wretches  who  intercept  truth  in  its  ap- 
proaches; eveiy  one  imagines  that  it  is  his  intereft  to  deceive  them, 
and  every  one  conceals  his  own  ambition  under  the  appearance  of 
zeal  for  their  fervice :  that  regard  is  profefTed  for  the  prince,  of 
which  tli£  wealth  and  honours  that  he  difpenfes  are  indeed  the  ob- 
jects ;  and  fo  flagitious  is  the  negledlof  his  intereft,  that,  for  thefe, 
he  is  flattered  and  betrayed." 

"  From  this  time,  Sefoftris  treated  me  with  a  tender  friendfhip  ; 
and  refolved  to  fend  me  back  to  Ithaca,  in  a  fleet  that  fhould  carry 
troops  fuflicient  to  deliver  Penelope  from  all  her  fuitors :  this  fleet 
was  at  length  ready  to  fail,  and  waited  only  for  our  embarkation. 
I  refledled,  with  wonder,  upon  the  caprice  of  fortune,  who  fre- 
quently moft  exalts  thofe,  whom,  the  moment  before,  fhe  had  mofl; 
depreflfed;  and  the  experience  of  this  inconftancy  encouraged  me  to 
hope,  that  Ulysses,  whatever  he  fhould  fuffcr,  might  at  laft  return 
to  his  kingdom.  My  thoughts  alfo  fuggcfted,  that  I  might  again 
meet  with  Mentor,  even  though  he  fhould  have  been  carried  into 
tlie  remoteft  part  of  Ethiopia :  I,  therefore,  delayed  my  departure  a 
few  days,  that  I  might  make  fome  enquiry  after  him  j  but,  in  this 
interval,  Sefoftris,  who  was  very  old,  died  fuddenly,  and  by  his 
death  I  was  involved  in  new  calamity. . 

"  This  event  filled  all  Egypt  with  grief  and  defpair ;  every  family 
lamented  Sefoftris,  as  its  moft  valuable  friend,  its  proted:or,  its  fa- 
ther. The  old,  lifting,  up  their  hands  to  Heaven,  uttered  the  moft 
pailionate  exclamations  :  "  O  Egypt !  thou  haft  known  no  king, 
like  Sefoftris,  in  the  times  that  arc  paft ;  nor  fhalt  thou  know  any 
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like  him,  in  thofe  that  are  to  come  !  Ye  Gods  !  ye  fhould  not  have 
given  Sefollris  to  mankind,  or  ye  fliould  not  have  taken  him  away. 
O  !  wlierefore  do  we  furvive  Sefollris  r"  The  young  cried  out,  "  The 
liope  of  Egypt  is  cut  off !  Our  fathers  were  long  happy  under  the 
government  of  a  king,  whom  we  have  known  only  to  regret !"  His 
domeflics  wept  inceflantly  ;  and  during  forty  days,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  remoteft  provinces  came  in  crowds  to  his  funeral.  Every 
one  was  eagerly  folicitous  yet  once  more  to  gaze  upon  the  body  of 
his  prince ;  all  defired  to  preferve  the  idea  in  their  memory,  and 
fome  requeiled  to  be  fhut  up  with  him  in  the  tomb. 

"  The  lofs  of  Sefollris  was  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  Bocchoris,  his 
fon,  was  dellitute  of  humanity  to  ftrangers,  and  of  curiofity  for 
fcience  ;  of  efteem  for  merit,  and  love  of  glory.     Tlie  greatnefs  of 
the  father  contributed  to  degrade  the  fon ;  his  education  had  ren- 
dered him  effeminately  voluptuous,  and  brutally  proud:  he  looked 
down  upon  mankind,  as  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  that  ex- 
illed  only  for  his  pleafure ;  he  thought  only  of  gratifying  his  paf- 
fions,  and  diffipating  the  immenfe  treafures  that  had  been  amaffed 
for  public  ufe  by  the  oeconomy  of  his  father  ;  of  procuring  new 
refources  for  extravagances  by  the  moll  cruel  rapacity,  impoverilli- 
ing  the  rich,  familliing  the  poor,  and  perpetrating  every  other  evil, 
that  was  advifed  by  the  beardlefs  fycophants,  whom  he  permitted 
to  difgrace  his  prefence,  while  he  drove  away  with  derilion  the 
hoary  fages  in  whom  his  father  had  confided.    Such  was  Boccho- 
ris ;  not  a  king,  but  a  monfter.     Egypt  groaned  under  his  tyranny ; 
and  though  the  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  memory  of  Sefollris, 
rendered  them  patient  under  the  government  of  his  fon,  however 
odious  and  cruel ;  yet  he  precipitated  his  own  dellru6lion :  and,  in- 
iieed,  it  was  impoffible  that  he  ftiould  long  poffefs  a  throne,  which 
jhe  fo  little  deferved. 
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"  My  hopes  of  returning  to  Ithaca,  were  now  at  an  end :  I  was 
fliut  up  in  a  tower  that  flood  upon  the  fea  fliore  near  Pelufium, 
where  we  fhould  have  embarked,  if  tlie  death  of  Sefoflris  had  not 
prevented  us  ;  for  Metophis  having,  by  fome  intrigue,  procured  his 
enlargement,  and  an  admiflion  into  the  councils  of  the  foungking, 
almoil  the  firfl  adl  of  his  power  was  to  imprifon  me  in  this  place, 
to  revenge  the  difgrace  into  which  I  had  brought  him.  There  I 
paflcd  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  agonies  of  defpair.  All  that 
Termofiris  had  predided,  and  all  that  I  had  heard  in  the  cave,  was 
remembered  but  as  a  dream.  Sometimes,  while  I  was  abforbed  in 
reflexions  upon  my  own  mifery,  I  flood  gazing  at  the  waves  that 
broke  againft  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  and  fometimes  I  contemplated 
the  veflels  that  were  agitated  by  the  tempeft,  and  in  danger  of  fplit- 
ting  againft  the  rocks  upon  which  the  tower  was  built:  but  I  was 
fo  far  from  commiferating  thofe  who  were  threatened  with  iliip- 
wreck,  that  I  regarded  them  with  envy  ;  "  Their  misfortunes,  faid 
I  to  myfelf,  and  their  lives,  will  quickly  be  at  an  end  together,  or 
they  will  return  in  fafety  to  their  country  ;  but  neither  is  permitted 
to  me." 

'*  One  day,  while  I  was  thus  pining  with  inefle(5tual  forrow,  I 
fuddenly  perceived  the  marts  of  fliips  at  a  diftance  like  a  forefl ;  the 
fea  was  prefently  covered  with  fails  fwelling  with  the  wind,  and 
the  waves  foamed  with  the  ftroke  of  innumerable  oars.  I  heard  a 
confufed  found  on  every  flde.  On  the  fea  coafl  I  perceived  one  party 
of  Egyptians  run  to  arms  with  terror  and  precipitation,  and  an- 
other waiting  quietly  for  the  fleet  which  was  bearing  down  upon 
them.  I  foon  discovered  that  fome  of  thefe  veflels  were  of  Pheni- 
cia,  and  others  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  :  for  my  misfortunes  had 
acquainted  me  with  many  things  that  relate  to  navigation.  The 
Egyptians  appeared  to  be  divided  among  themfelves  ;  and  I  could 
eafily  believe,  that  the  folly  and  the  violence  of  Bocchoris  had  pro- 
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yoked  his  fubjccfls  to  a  revolt,  and  kindled  a  civil  war  ;  nor  was  k 
long  before  I  became  a  fpccftator  of  an  obftinate  engagement  from 
the  top  of  my  tower.  Thofc  Egyptians,  who  had  called  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  foreign  power,  after  having  favoured  the  defcent, 
attacked  the  other  party  which  was  commanded  by  the  king  and 
animated  by  his  example.  He  appeared  like  the  God  of  war ; 
rivers  of  blood  flowed  around  him  j  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  were 
fmeared  with  gore  that  was  black  clotted  and  frothy,  and  could  fcarce 
be  dragged  over  the  heaps  of  ilain  which  they  cruftied  as  they  pafTed: 
his  figure  was  graceful  and  his  conftitution  vigorous  ;  his  afpedl 
was  haughty  and  fierce,  and  his  eyes  fparkled  with  rage  and  defpair. 
Like  a  high  fpirited  horfe  that  had  never  been  broke,  he  was  precis 
pitated  upon  danger  by  his  courage,  and  his  force  was  not  dire<fted 
by  wifdom :  he  knew  not  how  to  retrieve  an  error,  nor  to  give 
orders  with  fuf^icient  exaclnefs  ;  he  neither  forefaw  the  evils  that 
threatened  him,  nor  employed  the  troops  he  had  to  the  greatcfl 
advantage,  though  he  was  in  the  utmofl  need  of  more :  not  that 
he  wanted  abilities,  for  his  underflanding  was  equal  to  his  cou- 
rage }  but  he  had  never  been  inflru^led  by  adverfity.  Thofp  who 
had  been  intrufled  with  his  education,  had  corrupted  an  excellent 
natural  difpofnion  by  flattery;  he  was  intoxicated  with  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  power,  and  the  advantagesof  his  fituation :  he  believed 
that  every  tiling  ought  to  yield  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  wifhes, 
and  the  leaf!  appearance  of  oppofition  tranfported  him  with  rage  ; 
he  was  then  deaf  to  the  expoftulations  of  realbn,  and  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  recolle(5tion.  The  fury  of  his  pride  ti'ansformed  him 
to  a  brute,  and  left  him  neither  the  afFecflions  nor  the  underflanding 
of  a  man ;  the  mod  faithful  of  his  fervants  fled  terrified  from  his 
prefcncc,  and  he  was  gentle  only  to  the  moft  abjedl  fervility  and 
the  mod  criminal  compliance :  thus  his  conducTt,  always  violent, 
w^as  always  dire(5lly  oppofite  to  his  intereft,  and  he  was  detefled  by 
all  whofe  approbation  is  to  be  defired.    His  valour  now  fuftained 
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him  long  againft  a  multitude  of  his  enemies,  but  at  length  the  dart 
of  a  Phcnician  entered  his  breall ;  the  reins  dropt  from  his  hands, 
and  I  faw  him  fall  from  his  chariot  imder  the  feet  of  his  horfes :  a 
foldier  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  immediately  ftruck  off  his  head  ;  and 
holding  it  up  by  the  hair,  Ihewed  it  to  the  confederates  as  a  trophy 
of  their  victory.  Of  this  head,  no  time  or  circumftancc  can  ever 
obliterate  the  idea:  methinks  I  ftill  fee  it  dropping  blood,  the 
eyes  clofed  and  funk,  the  vifage  pale  and  disfigured,  the  mouth 
half  open  as  if  it  would  ftill  finifh  the  interrupted  fcntence,  and  the 
look  which  even  in  death  was  haughty  and  threatening :  nor  fhall 
I  forget,  if  the  Gods  hereafter  place  me  upon  a  throne,  fo  dread- 
ful a  demonftration,  tliat  a  king  is  not  worthy  to  comniand,  nor 
can  be  happy  in  the  cxcrcife  of  his  power,  but  in  proportion  as  he 
is  himfelf  obedient  to  rcafon.  Alas  !  how  deplorable  is  his  ftatc, 
who,  by  the  perverfion  of  that  jx)wer  with  which  the  Gods  have 
invciled  him  as  the  inftrument  of  public  happincfs,  difFufes  mifcrr 
among  tlie  multitudes  that  he  governs,  and  wiio  is  knQwn  to  be  -j^ 
king  only  as  he  is  a  curfe." 
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CALYPSO  was  aftoniflied  at  the  wifdom  which  flie  difcovered  in 
Telemachus  ;  but  fhe  was  delighted  with  his  ingenuous  con- 
feffion  of  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  his  own  refolutions,  and  by  his  negledl  of  Mentor's 
counfel;  She  was  furprized  to  perceive,  in  a  youth,  fuch  ftrength 
and  dignity  of  mind,  as  enabled  him  to  judge  of  his  own  acHiions 
with  impartiality  ;  and,  by  a  review  of  the  failings  of  his  life,  bC' 
come  prudent,  cautious,  and  deliberate.  "  Proceed,  faid  fhe,  my 
dear  Telemachus  ;  for  I  am  impatient  to  know  by  what  means 
you  efcaped  from  T^gypt,  and  where  you  again  found  Mentor, 
whofe  lofs  you  had  fo  much  reafon  to  regret,"  Tei^emachus  theii 
continued  his  relation. 


"  The  party  of  Egyptians  who  had  prcferved  their  virtue  and 
their  lo)'alty,  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  rebels,  were  obliged  to 
yield  when  the  king  fell.    Another  prince,  whofe  name  was  Ter- 
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mntis,  was  eftabliflied  in  his  ftead  ;  and  die  Phenician  and  Cyprian 
troops,  after  they  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  departed.  By 
this  treaty,  all  the  Phenician  prifoners  were  to  be  rellored  ;  and,  as 
I  was  deemed  one  of  the  number,  I  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  put  on 
board  with  the  reft :  a  change  of  fortune,  which  once  more  dilTi- 
pated  the  gloom  of  defpair,  and  difTufed  the  dawn  of  hope  in  my 
bofom ! 

"  Our  fails  were  now  fwellcd  by  a  profperous  wind,  and  the 
foaming  waves  were  divided  by  our  oars  ;  the  fpacious  deep  was 
covered  with  vefTels,  the  mariners  Ihouted,  the  Ihores  of  Egypt 
fled  from  us,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  grew  level  by  degrees  : 
our  view  began  to  be  bounded  only  by  the  fea  and  the  fky,  and  the 
fparkling  fires  of  the  fun,  which  was  rifing,  feemed  to  emerge  from 
the  abyfs  of  waters  ;  his  rays  tinged  with  gold  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  which  were  ftill  jull  to  be  perceived  in  the  horizon ; 
and  the  deep  azure  with  which  the  whole  firmament  was  painted, 
was  an  omen  of  a  happy  voyage. 

*'  Though  I  had  been  difmilTed  as  a  Phenician,  yet  I  was  not 
known  to  any  of  thofe  with  whom  I  embarked  ;  and  Narbal,  who 
commanded  the  vefi^el,  afked  me  my  name  and  my  country :  "  Of 
what  city  of  Phenicia  are  you  ?"  faid  he :  "  Of  none,  I  replied  ;  but 
I  was  taken  at  fea  in  a  Phenician  vefTel,  and  as  a  Phenician  re- 
mained captive  in  Egypt ;  under  this  name  I  have  been  long  a  flavc, 
and  by  this  name  I  am  at  length  free."  "  Of  what  country  are  you 
then  ?"  faid  Narbal.  "  I  am,  faid  I,  Telemachus,  the  fon  of  Ulysses 
king  of  Ithaca,  an  ifland  of  Greece :  my  father  has  acquired  a 
mighty  name  among  the  confederate  princes  who  laid  fiegc  to 
Troy ;  but  the  Gods  have  not  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  king- 
dom :  I  have  fought  him  in  many  countries,  and  am,  like  him,  per- 
fccutcd  by  fortune.    I  am  wretched,  though  my  life  is  private  and 
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my  wlihcs  are  few ;  I  am  wretched,  though  I  dellre  no  happinefs, 
but  the  endearments  of  my  family,  and  the  protection  of  my 
father." 

"  Narbal  gazed  upon  me  with  aftonifliment,  and  thought  he  per- 
ceived in  my  afpecSt  fomething  that  diftinguillies  the  favourites  of 
Heaven :  he  was,  by  nature,  generous  and  fincere  ;  my  misfortmiea- 
excited  his  compaflion ;  and  he  addrcffed  me  with  a  confidence, 
which  the  Gods  doubtlefs  infpired,  for  my  prefervation  in  the  mofl 
imminent  danger. 

"  Telemachus,  faid  he,  I  doubt  not  tlie  truth  of  what  you  hare 
told  me :  fuch,  indeed,  are  the  fignatures  of  candour  and'  integrity 
which  I  difcover  in  your  countenance,  that  it  is  not  in:  my  pov/er  to 
fufpedl  you  of  falfehood.  I  am  irrefiflibly  determined,  by  a  fecret 
impulfe,  to  believe  that  you  are  beloved  by  tlie  Gods  whom.  I  have 
always  ferved,  and  that  it  is  their  pleafure  I  alfo  IhouLd  love  youas- 
3uy  fon :  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  falutary  coun£el,.  jfor  which  I 
alk  no  return  but  fecrecy."  "  Fear  not,  faid  I,  that  I  flioidd  find  it 
ilillicult  to  be  fdent ;  for,  however  young,  it  is  long  fince  I  I'xiarned 
not  to  reveal  my  own.  fecret,  much  Icfs.  not  to  betray,  under  any 
pretence,  the  fecret  of  another."  "  By  what  means,  faid  he,  could' 
the  habit  of  fccrecy  be  acquired  by  a  child  ?  I  Ihould  rejoice  to  leani 
how  that  may  be  attained  early,  without  which  a  prudent  conduct 
is  impoiliblc,  and  every  other  qualification  ufelels." 

"  I  have  been  informed,  faid  I,  that  when  Ulysses  went  to-  the 
ficge  of  Troy,  he  placed  me  upon  his  knees,  threw  his  amis  about 
me,  and,  after  liaving  killed  me  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  pro- 
iiounced  thefe  words,  though  I  could  not  then  underftand  their 
import:  ^'  O  my  fon!  may  the  Gods  ordain  me  to  perifli  before  I 
_  fee  thee  again  j  or  may  the  fatal  fillers  cut  the  thread  of  thy  life 
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while  it  is  yet  fliort,  as  the  reaper  cuts  down  a  tender  flower  that 
is  but  beginning  to  blow ;  may  my  enemies  dafh  thee  in  pieces 
before  the  eyes  of  tliy  mother  and  of  me,  if  thou  art  one  day  to 
be  corrupted,  and  feduced  from  virtue!  O,  my  friends  [  I  leave  witli 
you  this  fon,  whom  I  fo  tenderly  love :  watch  over  his  infancy  ;  if 
you  have  any  love  for  me,  keep  fl.attery  far  from  him  ;  and  whiles 
he  is  yet  flexible  like  a  young  plant,  keep  him  upright:  but,  above 
ail,  let  nothing  be  forgotten,  that  may  render  him  juft,  beneficent, 
fmcere,  and  fccret.  He  that  is  capable  of  a  lie,  deferves  not  the 
name  of  a  man ;  and  he  that  knows  not  how  to  be  filent,  is  un- 
worthy the  dignity  of  a  prince." 

"  I  have  repeated  the  very  words  of  Ulysses  to  you,  becaufe,  to 
me,  they  have  been  repeated  fo  often,  that  they  perpetually  occur 
to  my  mind  ;  and  I  frequently  repeat  them  to  myfclf.  The  friends 
of  my  father  began  very  early  to  teach  me  fecrecy,  by  giving  mc 
frequent  opportunities  to  pra(n:ife  it ;  and  I  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs 
in  the  art,  that,  while  I  was  yet  an  infant,  they  communicated  to 
me  their  apprchcnfions  from  the  crowd  of  prefumptuous  rivals 
that  addrefled  my  mother:  at  that  time  they  treated  me,  not  as  a 
child,  but  as  a  man,  whofe  reafon  might  afllft  them,  and  in  whofe 
firninefs  they  could  confide :  they  frequently  conferred  with  me, 
in  private,  upon  the  moft  important  fubjedls ;  and  communicated 
the  fchemes  which  had  been  formed,  to  deliver  Penelope  from 
her  fuitors.  I  exulted  in  this  confidence,  which  I  confidered  as  a 
proof  of  my  real  dignity  and  importance  ;  I  was,  therefore,  ambi- 
tious to  fuftain  my  character,  and  never  fuffered  the  lead  intimation 
of  what  had  been  intrufled  with  me  as  a  fecret,  to  efcape  mc :  the 
fuitors  often  engaged  me  to  talk,  hoping  that  a  child,  who  had  fcen 
or  heard  any  circumflance  of  importance,  would  relate  it  without 
caution  or  dcfign  ;  but  I  had  learnt  to  anfwer  them,  without  for- 
Iciting  my  veracity,  or  difclofing  my  fecret. 
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"  Narbal  then  addreffed  me  in  thefe  terms :  "  You  fee,  Telema- 
cHus,  of  what  power  the  Phenicians  are  poflcffed,  and  how  much 
then-  innumerable  fleets  are  dreaded  by  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  commerce  which  they  have  extended  to  the  pillars  of  Hercule  s 
has  given  them  riches,  which  the  moft  flourifliing  countries  cannot 
fupply  to  themfelves :  even  the  great  Sefoftris  could  never  have  pre- 
vailed againft  them  at  fea  ;  and  the  veterans,  by  whom  he  had  fub- 
jugated  all  the  Eaft,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  conquer  them  in 
the  field.  He  impofcd  a  tribute,  which  they  have  long  neglected  to 
pay ;  for  they  are  too  fenfible  of  their  own  wealth  and  power,  to  Hoop 
patiently  under  the  yoke  of  fubjecSlion :  they  have,  therefore,  thrown 
it  off;  and  the  war  which  Sefoftris  commenced  againft  them,  has 
been  terminated  by  his  death.  The  power  of  Sefoftris  was,  indeed, 
rendered  formidable  by  his  policy ;  but  when,  without  his  policy, 
his  power  defcended  to  his  fon,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  ; 
and  the  Egyptians,  inftead  of  entering  Phenicia  with  a  military 
force  to  reduce  to  obedience  a  revolted  people,  have  been  compelled 
to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  the  Phenicians,  to  deliver  them  from  tlie 
oppreffion  of  an  impious  tyrant :  this  deliverance  the  Phenicians 
have  cffeded  ;  and  added  new  glory  to  independence,  and  new 
power  to  wealth. 

"  But  while  we  deliver  others,  we  are  cnflaved  ourfelves.  O 
Telemachus  !  do  not  rafhly  put  your  life  into  the  hands  of  Pyg- 
malion our  king:  his  hands  are  already  ftained  with  tlic  blood  of 
Sichaeus,  the  hufband  of  Dido  his  fifter;  and  Dido,  impatient  to 
revenge  his  death,  is  fled,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  friends  of 
virtue  and  of  liberty,  in  a  numerous  fleet,  from  Tyre,  and  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  magnificent  city  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which 
flie  calls  Carthage.  An  infatiable  thirft  of  riches  renders  Pygma- 
lion, every  day,  more  wretched  and  more  deteftable:  in  his  domi- 
nions, it  is  a  crime  to  be  wealthy :   avarice  makes  him  jealous, 
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fufpicious,  and  cruel ;  he  pcrfecutes  the  rich,  and  he  dreads  the 
poor. 

"  Biit,  at  Tyre,  to  be  virtuous,  is  yet  a  greater  crime,  than  to  be 
wealthy:  for  Pygmalion  fuppofes,  that  virtue  cannot  patiently  en- 
dure a  condudt  that  is  unjufl:  and  infamous  ;  and,  as  virtue  is  an 
enemy  to  Pygmalion,  Pygmalion  is  an  enemy  to  virtue  :  every  in- 
cident torments  him  with  inquietude  perplexity  and  apprehenlion, 
he  is  terrified  at  his  own  fhadow,  and  fleep  is  a  llranger  to  his  eyes. 
The  Gods  have  punilhed  him,  by  heaping  treafures  before  him 
which  he  does  not  dare  to  enjoy  ;  and  that,  in  which  alone  he  feeks 
for  happinefs,  is  the  fource  of  his  mifery :  he  regrets  whatever  he 
gives,  he  dreads  the  lofs  of  the  wealth  which  he  pofTefles,  and 
facrifices  every  comfort  to  the  acquifition  of  more :  he  is  fcarce  ever 
to  be  feen,  but  fits  in  the  inmoft  recefs  of  his  palace,  alone,  pen- 
five,  and  deje(fbed ;  his  friends  dare  not  approach  him,  for  to  ap- 
proach him  is  to  be  fufpe(5lcd  as  an  enemy.  A  guard,  with  fwords 
drawn  and  pikes  levelled,  furrounds  his  dwelling  with  an  horrid 
fecurity  ;  and  the  apartment  in  which  he  hides  himfelf,  confifls  of 
thirty  chambers,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to  each 
of  which  there  is  an  iron  door  with  fix  bolts.  It  is  never  known  in 
which  of  thefe  chambers  he  pafTes  the  night ;  and  it  is  faid,  that, 
the  better  to  fccure  himfelf  againft  afTaflination,  he  never  fleeps  in 
the  fame  two  nights  together :  he  is  equally  infenfible  to  the  joys 
of  fociety,  and  the  more  refined  and  tender  delights  of  friendfliip : 
if  he  is  excited  to  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  he  perceives  that  plea- 
fure  is  far  from  him,  and  fits  down  in  defpair.  His  eyes  are  hol- 
low eager  and  piercing,  and  he  is  continually  looking  round  him 
with  a  reftlefs  and  inquifitive  fufpicion.  At  every  noife,  however 
trivial,  he  fl:arts,  lillens,  is  alarmed,  and  trembles :  he  is  pale  and 
emaciated ;  the  gloom  of  care  is  diflfufed  over  his  countenance, 
and  his  brow  is  contracled  into  wrinkles.    He  feldom  fpeaks,  but 
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he  fighs  perpetually ;  and  the  remorfe  and  anguifh  of  his  mind  are 
difcovered  by  groans,  which  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  fupprefs : 
the  richefl:  delicacies  of  his  table  are  taftelcfs ;  and  his  children, 
■whom  he  has  made  his  moil:  dangerous  enemies,  are  not  the  objeds 
of  hope,  but  of  terror.  He  believes  himfelf  to  be  in  perpetual 
danger  ;  and  attempts  his  own  prefcrvation,  by  cutting  off  all  thofe 
whom  he  fears  ;  not  knowing,  that  cruelty,  in  which  alone  he  con- 
fides for  fafety,  will  inevitably  precipitate  his  deftrudion  ;  and  that 
fome  of  his  domeftics,  dreading  the  eiFetSIs  of  his  caprice  and  fuf- 
picion,  will  fuddenly  deliver  the  world  from  fo  horrid  a  monfter. 

"  As  for  me,  I  fear  the  Gods ;  and  will,  at  whatever  hazard, 
continue  faithful  to  the  king  whom  they  have  fet  over  me :  I  had 
rather  he  fliould  take  away  my  life,  than  lift  my  hand  againft  his, 
or  negledt  to  defend  him  againft  the  attempts  of  another.  But  do 
not  you,  O  Tel  em  a  ch  us,  acquaint  him  with  the  name  of  your 
father ;  for  he  will  then  certainly  fhut  you  up  in  prifon,  hoping 
that  Ulysses,  when  he  returns  to  Ithaca,  will  pay  him  a  large  fum 
for  your  ranfom." 

"  When  we  arrived  at  Tyre,  I  followed  the  counfel  of  Narbal, 
and  was  foon  convinced  that  all  he  had  related  was  true ;  though, 
before,  I  could  fcarce  conceive  it  poffible  for  any  man,  to  render 
himfelf  fo  extremely  wretched  as  he  had  reprefented  Pygmalion. 

"  I  was  the  more  fenfibly  touched  at  the  appearances  of  his 
tyranny  and  wretchednefs,  as  they  had  the  force  of  novelty ;  and  I 
faid  to  myfelf,  "  This  is  the  man  who  has  been  feeking  happinefs, 
and  imagined  it  was  to  be  found  in  unlimited  power  and  inexhauft- 
ible  wealth  :  wealth  and  power  he  lias  acquired,  but  the  acquifition 
has  made  him  miferable.  If  he  was  a  fhepherd,  as  1  have  lately  been, 
he  would  be  equally  happy  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  rural  pleafures, 
I  which, 
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which,  as  they  are  innocent,  ai-e  never  regretted ;  he  would  fear 
neither  daggers  nor  poifon,  but  would  be  the  love  and  the  lover  of 
mankind :  he  would  not,  indeed,  pofTcfs  that  immenfe  treafure, 
which,  to  him  wlio  hides  it,  is  ufelcfs  as  an  heap  of  fand ;  but  he 
would  rejoice  in  the  bounty  of  nature,  by  which  every  want  would 
be  fupplied.  He  appears  to  ad:  only  by  the  diiStates  of  his  own 
will,  but  he  is  indeed  the  Have  of  appetite  ;  he  is  condemned  to  do 
the  drudgery  of  avarice,  and  to  fmart  under  the  fcourge  of  fear 
and  fufpicion.  He  appears  to  have  dominion  over  others,  but  he  is 
not  the  mailer  even  of  himfelf ;  for,  in  every  irregular  paflion,  he 
has  not  only  a  mailer,  but  a  tormentor." 

*'  Such  were  my  reflections  upon  the  condition  of  Pygmalion 
without  having  feen  him,  for  he  was  fecn  by  none  ;  and  his  people 
could  only  gaze,  with  a  kind  of  fecret  dread,  upon  thofe  lofty 
towers,  which  were  furrounded  night  and  day  by  his  guards,  and 
in  whicli  he  had  immured  himfelf  with  his  treafures  as  in  a  prifon. 
I  compared  this  invifible  king  with  Scfoftris,  the  mild,  the  affable, 
the  good ;  who  was  fo  eafy  of  accefs  to  his  fubje6ls,  and  fo  defirous 
to  converfe  with  llrangers ;  fo  attentive  to  all  who  willicd  to  be 
heard,  and  fo  inquifitive  after  truth,  which  thofe  who  furround  a 
throne  are  folicitous  to  conceal :  "  Sefoftris,  faid  I,  feared  notliing, 
and  liad  nothing  to  fear ;  he  fhewed  himfelf  to  all  his  fubjcdls  as 
to  his  children:  but,  by  Pygmalion," every  thing  is  to  be  feared,  and 
he  fears  every  thing.  This  execrable  tyrant  is  in  perpetual  danger 
of  a  violent  death,  even  in  the  centre  of  his  inacceffible  palace, 
and  furrounded  by  his  guards ;  but  the  good  Sefollris,  when  his 
people  were  gathered  in  crowds  about  him,  was  in  perfe(5l  fafety, 
like  a  kind  father,  who  in  his  own  houfe  is  furrounded  by  hig 
children. 

"  Pygmalion  gave  orders  to  fend  back  the  troops  of  the  ille  of 
Cyprus,  who,  to  fulfil  a  treaty,  had  afliflcd  his  own  in  their  expedi- 
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tion  to  Egypt ;  and  Narbal  took  this  opportunity  to  fet  me  at  liberty. 
He  caufed  me  to  pafs  in  review  among  the  Cyprian  foldiers  ;  for  the 
king  always  enquired  into  the  minuteft  incidents,  with  the  mod 
fcrupulous  fufpicion.  The  failingof  negligent  and  indolent  princes, 
is  the  giving  themfelves  up,  with  a  boundlefs  and  implicit  confi- 
dence,' to  the  difcretion  of  fome  crafty  and  iniquitous  favourite ; 
but  the  failing  of  Pygmalion  was,  to  fufpedl  the  mod  ingenuous 
and  upright :  he  knew  not  how  to  diftinguifh  the  native  features 
of  integrity,  from  the  mafk  of  diffimulation ;  for  integrity,  who 
difdained  to  approach  fo  corrupt  a  prince,  he  had  never  feen  ;  and 
he  had  been  fo  often  defrauded  and  betrayed,  and  had  fo  often 
detected  every  fpecies  of  vice  under  the  femblance  of  virtue,  in 
the  wretches  who  were  about  him,  that  he  imagined  every  man 
walked  in  difguifc,  that  virtue  exilled  only  in  idea,  and  that  all  men 
were  nearly  the  fame.  When  he  found  one  man  fraudulent  and 
corrupt,  he  took  no  care  to  difplace  him  for  another,  becaufe  he 
took  for  granted  that  another  would  be  as  bad ;  and  he  had  a  worfe 
opinion  of  thofe  in  whom  he  difcovered  an  appearance  of  merit, 
than  of  thofe  who  were  mofl  openly  vicious,  becaufe  he  believed 
them  to  be  equally  knaves  and  greater  hypocrites* 

"  But,  to  return  to  myfelf:  the  piercing  fufpicion  of  the  king 
did  not  diftinguifh  me  from  the  Cyprian  foldiers  ;  but  Narbal 
trembled  for  fear  of  a  difcovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal  both 
to  him  and  to  me :  he,  therefore,  exprefTed  the  utmoft  impatience 
to  fee  me  embark  ;  but  I  was  detained  at  Tyre  a  confiderable  time 
by  contrary  winds. 

"  During  this  interval,  I  acquainted  myfelf  with  the  manners  of 
the  Phenicians,  a  people  that  were  become  famous  through  all  the 
known  world.  I  admired  the  fituation  of  their  city,  which  is  built 
upon  an  ifland  in  the  midft  of  the  fea :   the  neighbouring  coaft  is 
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rendered  extremely  delightful  by  its  uncommon  fertility,  the  ex- 
quifite  flavour  of  its  fruits,  the  number  of  towns  and  villages 
which  are  almofl  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  the  excellent  tem- 
perature of  the  climate :  it  is  fheltercd  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
from  the  burning  winds  that  pafs  over  the  fouthern  continent,  and 
refreflied  by  the  northern  breezes  that  blow  from  the  fea :  it  is 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  Libanus,  whofe  head  is  concealed  within  the 
clouds,  and  hoary  with  evcrlafting  froft.  Torrents  of  water, 
mingled  wifh  fnow,  rufli  from  the  craggy  precipices  that  furround 
it ;  and  at  a  fmall  diflance  below,  is  a  vaft  forefl  of  cedars,  which 
appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  earth,  and  almofl;  as  lofty  as  the 
iky :  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  below  the  forefl:,  is  covered 
with  pafture,  where  innumerable  cattle  and  flieep  are  continually 
feeding  among  a  thoufand  rivulets  of  the  purefl:  water ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  below  the  pafture s,  the  plain  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  garden,  where  fpring  and  autumn  feem  to  unite  their 
influence,  to  produce  at  once  both  flowers  and  fruit,  which  are 
never  parched  by  the  peftilential  heat  of  the  fouthern  blaft,  nor 
blighted  by  the  piercing  cold  of  the  northern  tempeft. 

"  Near  this  delightful  coaft,  the  ifland,  on  which  Tyre  is  buih, 
emerges  from  the  fea  :  the  city  feems  to  float  iipon  the  waters,  and 
looks  like  the  fovereign  of  the  deep.  It  is  crowded  with  merchants 
of  every  nation,  and  its  inhabitants  are  themfelves  the  moft  emi- 
nent merchants  in  the  world  :  it  appears,  at  firft,  not  to  be  the  city 
of  any  particular  people,  but  to  be  common  to  all  as  the  center  of 
their  commerce.  There  are  two  large  moles,  which,  like  two 
arms  fl:retched  out  into  the  fea,  embrace  a  fpacious  harbour,  which 
is  a  fhelter  from  every  wind.  The  vcflTels  in  this  harbour  are  fo 
numerous,  as  almoft  to  hide  the  water  in^  which  they  float ;  and: 
the  mafts  look  at  a  diflance  like  a  forefl.  All  the  citizens  of  Tyre- 
apply  themfelves  to  trade,  and  their  wealth  does  not  render  theiii 
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impatient  of  that  labour  by  which  it  is  encreafed.  Their  city 
abounds  with  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  cloth  that  has  been 
doubly  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  purple,  a  colour  which  has  a  luftre 
tliat  time  itfelf  can  fcarce  diminifli,  and  which  they  frequently 
heighten  by  embroidery  of  gold  and  filvcr.  The  commerce  of 
the  Phenicians  extends  to  the  flraits  of  Gadcs  ;  they  have  even 
;entered  the  vail  ocean,  by  which  the  world  is  encircled  ;  and  made 
long  voyages  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  iflands  which  are  unknown  to 
the  reft  of  mankind,  from  whence  they  bring  gold,  perfumes,  and 
many  animals,  that  ^re  to  be  found  in  no  other  country. 

"  I  gazed,  with  infatiable  curiofity,  upon  this  great  city,  in  which 
every  thing  was  in  motion;  and  where  none  of  thofe  idle  and  in- 
quifitive  perfons  are  to  be  found,  who,  in  Greece,  faunter  about  the 
public  places  in  quell  of  news,  or  obferve  the  foreigners  who  come 
on  fliore  in  the  port.  The  men  are  bufied  in  unloading  the  velTels, 
in  fending  away  or  in  felling  their  merchandize,  in  putting  their 
warehoufes  in  order,  or  in  keeping  an  account  of  the  fums  due  to 
them  from  foreign  merchants;  and  the  women  are  conilantly 
employed  in  fpinning  wool,  in  drawing  patterns  for  embroidery, 
or  in  folding  up  rich  fluffs. 

"  By  what  means,  faid  I  to  Narbal,  have  the  Phenicians  mono- 
polized the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  enriched  themfclves  at 
the  expenceof  every  other  nation?"  "  You  fee  the  means,  anfwered 
Narbal:  the  fituation  of  Tyre  renders  it  more  fit  for  commerce, 
than  any  other  place  ;  and  the  invention  of  navigation,  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  our  country.  If  the  accounts  are  to  be  believed 
that  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  moll  remote  antiquity,  the 
Tyrians  rendered  the  waves  fubfervient  to  their  purpofe,  long 
before  Tiphys  and  the  Argonauts  became  the  boaft  of  Greece.  They 
were  the  firll  who  defied  the  rage  of  the  billows  and  the  tempeft, 
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on  a  few  floating  planks,  and  fathomed  the  abyiTes  of  the  ocean : 
they  reduced  the  theories  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  fcience  to 
pra(5lice,  regulating  their  courfe,  where  there  was  no  land-mark, 
by  the  flars  ;  and  they  brought  innumerable  nations  together  which 
the  fea  had  feparated.  The  Tyrians  are  ingenious,  perfevering, 
and  laborious  ;  they  have,  befide,  great  manual  dexterity,  and  arc 
remarkable  for  temperance  and  frugality :  the  laws  are  executed 
with  the  mod  fcrupulous  pun<5tuality ;  the  people  are,  among 
themfelves,  perfectly  unanimous ;  and,  to  ftrangers,  they  are,  above 
all  others,  friendly,  courteous,  and  faithful. 

"  Such  are  the  means,  nor  is  it  neccflary  to  feek  for  any  other, 
by  which  they  have  fubjedled  the  fea  to  their  dominion,  and 
included  every  nation  in  their  commerce.  But  if  jealoufy  and 
fa<5lion  fhovild  break  in  among  them  ;  if  they  fhould  be  feduced 
by  pleafure,  or  by  indolence  ;  if  the  great  lliould  regard  labour 
and  oeconomy  with  contempt,  and  the  manual  arts  fliould  no  longer 
be  deemed  honourable  ;  if  public  faith  fhould  not  be  kept  with  the 
ftranger,  and  the  laws  of  a  free  commerce  fliould  be  violated  ;  if 
manufadlures  fhould  be  neglected,  and  thofc  fums  fpared  which 
are  necelTary  to  render  every  commodity  perffeft  in  its  kind  ;  that 
power,  which  is  now  the  objedl  of  your  admiration,  would  be  foon 
Y     at  an  end." 

"  But  how,  faid  I,  can  fuch  a  commerce  be  eflablifhed  at  Ithaca  ?" 
*'  By  the  fame  means,  faid  he,  that  have  eflablifhed  it  here.  Re- 
ceive all  ftrangers  with  readinefs  and  hofpitality ;  let  them  findl 
fafety  convenience  and  liberty  in  your  ports,  and  be  careful  never' 
to  difguft  them  by  avarice  or  pride.  He  that  would  fucceed  in  ai 
proje<ft  of  gain,  muft  never  attempt  to  gain  too  much ;  and,  upom 
proper  occafions,  muft  know  how  to  lofe.  Endeavour  to  gain  the- 
good  will  of  foreigners ;  rather  fuffer  fome  injury,  than  oiTend 
tliem  by  doing  juftice  to  yourfelf  j  and,  cfpecially,  do  not  keep  thcmi 
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at  a  diftance  by  an  haughty  behaviour.  Let  the  laws  of  trade  be 
neither  compHcated  nor  burdenfome ;  but  do  not  violate  them 
yourfelf,  nor  fufFer  them  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Always 
punifh  fraud  with  feverity :  nor  let  even  the  negligence  or  prodi- 
gality of  a  trader  efcape ;  for  follies,  as  well  as  vice,  efFedually 
ruin  trade,  by  ruining  thofe  who  carry  it  on.  But,  above  all,  never 
reflrain  the  freedom  of  commerce,  by  rendering  it  fubfervient  to 
your  own  immediate  gain ;  the  pecuniary  iadvantages  of  commerce 
fliould  be  left  wholly  to  thofe  by  whofe  labour  it  fubfiils,  left  this 
labour,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  motive,  fhould  ceafe  :  there  are  more 
than  equivalent  advantages  of  another  kind,  which  muft  necefla- 
rily  refult  to  the  prince,  from  the  wealth  which  a  free  commerce 
will  bring  into  his  ftate  j  and  commerce  is  a  kind  of  fpring,  which, 
to  divert  from  its  natural  channel,  is  to  lofe.  There  are  but  two 
things  which  invite  foreigners,  profit  and  conveniency:  if  you 
render  commerce  lefs  convenient,  or  lefs  gainful,  they  will  infen- 
fibly  forfake  you ;  and  thofe  that  once  depart  will  never  return ; 
becaufe  other  nations,  taking  advantage  of  your  imprudence,  will 
invite  them  to  their  ports,  and  an  habit  will  foon  be  contracTied  of 
trading  without  you.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  confelTed,  that  the  glory, 
even  of  Tyre,  has  for  fome  time  been  obfcured  :  O  my  dear  Tele- 
MACHUS,  hadft  thou  beheld  it  before  the  reign  of  Pygmalion,  how 
much  greater  would  have  been  thy  aftonifhment !  the  remains  of 
Tyre  only  are  now  to  be  feen  -,  ruins,  which  have  yet  the  appear- 
ance of  magnificence,  but  will  fliortly  be  mingled  with  the  duft. 
O !  unhappy  Tyre,  to  what  a  wretch  art  thou  fubje(5ted ;  thou,  to 
whom,  as  to  the  fovereign  of  the  world,  the  fea  fo  lately  rolled  the 
tribute  of  every  nation ! 

"  Both  ftrangers  and  fubjeds  are  equally  dreaded  by  Pygmalion; 
and,  inflead  of  throwing  open  our  ports  to  traders  of  the  moft 
remote  C3untries,  like  his  predecellors,  without  any  ftipulation  or 
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enquiry,  he  demands  an  exadl  account  of  the  number  of  velTels 
that  arrive,  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  the  name  of  every 
perfon  on  board,  the  manner  of  their  trading,  the  fpecies  and  the 
vahie  of  their  commodities,  and  the  time  they  are  to  continue  upon 
his  coafts  .-  but  this  is  not  the  word;  for  he  puts  in  practice  all  the 
little  artifices  of  cunning,  to  draw  the  foreign  merchants  into  fome 
breach  of  his  innumerable  regulations,  that,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  juftice,  he  may  confifcate  their  goods.  He  is  perpetually 
haraffing  thofe  perfons  whom  he  imagines  to  be  moft  wealthy,  and 
increafing  under  various  pretences  the  incumbrances  of  trade  by 
multiplying  taxes :  he  affedts  to  merchandize  himfelf ;  but  every 
one  is  afraid  to  deal  with  him.  And  thus,  commerce  languiflies ; 
foreigners  forget,  by  degrees,  the  way  to  Tyre,  with  which  they 
were  once  fo  well  acquainted ;  and  if  Pygmalion  perfifts  in  a  con- 
dudl  fo  impolitic  and  fo  injurious,  our  glory  and  our  power  will 
be  transferred  to  fome  other  nation,  which  is  governed  upon  better 
principles." 

"  I  then  enquired  of  Narbal,  by  what  means  the  Tyrians  had 
become  fo  powerfid  at  fea  ;  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be  ignorant  of 
any  of  the  arts  of  government.  "  We  have,  faid  he,  the  forefls  of 
Lebanon,  which  furniQi  fufficient  timber  for  building  fhips ;  and 
we  are  careful  to  rcferve  it  all  for  that  purpofe,  never  fufTering  a 
fmgle  tree  to  be  felled  but  for  the  ufe  of  the  public ;  and  we  have 
a  gi-eat  number  of  artificers,  who  are  very  fkilful  in  this  fpecies  of 
architcclurc."  "  Where  could  thefe  artificers  be  procured  ?"  laid  I. 
"  They  are  the  gradual  produce,  faid  he,  of  our  own  country. 
When  thofe  who  excel  in  any  art,  are  conftantly  and  liberally  re- 
warded, it  will  foon  be  prad:ifed  in  the  grcateft  pofiible  perfection  ; 
for  perfons  of  the  highell  abilities  will  always  apply  themfclves  to 
thofe  arts,  by  which  great  rewards  are  to  be  obtained,  liut  bcfides 
pecuniary  rewards,  whoever  excels  in  any  art  or  fcience  upon  which 
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navigation  depends,  receives  great  honpur :  a  good  geometric iar^; 
is  much  refpecSted,  an  able  ailronomer  yet  rppre,  and  no  reward^ 
are  thought  too  great  for  a  pilot  Avho  excels  in  his  pjofcflion.  A 
Ikilful  carpenter  is  not  only  well  paid,  but  treated  with  fom^  defe- 
rence ;  and  even-a  dexterous  rower  is  fureof  a  reward  proportionecf 
to  his  fervices  ;  his  provifion  is  the  bell  of.  its  kind,  proper  care  is 
taken  of  him  when  he  is  fick,  and  of  his  wife  and  children  when* 
he  is  abfent :  if  any  perifh  by  fhipwreck,  their  families  are  pro- 
vided for;  and  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  fervice  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  are  difmilled  with  honour,  and  enabled  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  their  days  without  labour  or  foiicitude.  We  are,- 
therefore,  never  in  want  of  fkilful  mariners  ;  for  it  is.  the  ambition, 
of  every  father  to  qualify  his  fon  for  fo  advantageous  a  flation  i 
and  boys,  almofl  as  foon  as  they  can  walk,  are  taught  to  manage 
an  oar,  to  climb  the  flirouds,  and  to  defpife  a  ftorm.  Men  are  thus 
rendered  willingly  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  government,  by 
an  adminiftration  fo  regular,  that  it  operates  with  the  force  of 
cuflom;  and  by  rewards  fo  certain,  that  the  impulfe  of  hope  is 
irrefilliblc.  And,  indeed,  by  authority  alone,  little  can  be  efFefted  ;■ 
mere  obedience,  like  that  of  a  vafFal  to  his  lord,  is  not  fufficient ; 
obedience  mufl  be  animated  by  affe(51:ion  ;  and  men  muil  find  their 
own  advantage  in  that  labour,  which  is  nccelTary  to  effefl  the  pur- 
pofes of  others." 

"  After  this  difcourfe  Narbal  carried  me  to  the  public  ftore-houfes,; 
the  arfenals,  and  all  the  manufactories  that  relate  to  the  fliipping. 
I  enquired  minutely  into  every  article,  and  wrote  down  all  that  I 
learnt,  left  fome  ufeful  circumftance  fhould  afterwards  be  for- 
gotten. 

"  But  Narbal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  Pyg- 
malion^  and  had  conceived  a  zealous  affection  for  me,  was  ftill 
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impatient  for  my  departure,  dreading  a  difcovcry  by  the  king's 
fpies,  who  were  night  and  day  going  about  the  city ;  bvft  the  wind 
would  not  yet  permit  me  to  embark  :  and  one  day  while  we  were 
bufied  in  examining  the  harbour  with  more  than  common  attention 
and  queflioning  feveral  merchants  of  commercial  affairs,  one  of 
Pygmalion's  officers  came  up  to  Narbal,  and  Hiid,  "  The  king  has 
juft  learnt,  from  the  captain  of  one  of  the  veflels  which'  returned 
with  you  from  Eg}'pt,  that  you  have;  brought  hither  a  perfoh,  who 
paflcs  fdr  a  native  of  Cyprus  j  but  who  is,  indeed,  a  ftranger  of 
fome  other  country.  It  is  the'king's  plcafure,  that  this  perfon  be 
immediately  fecured,  and  the  country  to  which  he  belongs  cer- 
tainly known  ;  and  for  this  you  are  to  anfwer  with  your  head.'' 
Juft  at  this  moment,  I  had  left  Narbal  at  a  little  dillance,  to  examine 
more  nearly  the  proportions  of  a  Tyrian  veiTel  Which  was  almofl 
new,  and  which  was  faid  to  be  the  beft  failer  that  had  ever  entered 
the  port ;  and  I  was  then  Hating  fome  queftions  to  the  fliipwright, 
under  whofe  directions  it  had  been  built. 

"  Narbal  anfwered,  with  the  utmoft  conllernation  and  terror^  that 
the  foreigner  was   really  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,   and 
that  he  would  immediately  go  in  fcarch  of  him ."    but  the  moment 
the  officer  was  out  of  fight,  he  ran  to  me,  and  acquainted  me  with 
my  danger.     "  My  apprehenfions,  faid  he,  were  but  too  juft:   my 
dear  Telemachus,  our  ruin  is  inevitable  :    the  king,  who  is  night 
and  day  tormented  with  miftruft,  fufpccls  that  you  are  not  a  Cy- 
pi'ian,  and  has  commanded  me  to  fccure  your  perfon  under  pain 
of  death.     What  fhall  we  do  ?    May  the  Gods  deliver  us  by  more 
than  human  wifdom,  or  we  pcriffi  !     I  muft  produce  vou  to  the 
king  :  but  do  you  confidently  affirm,  that  you  are  a  Cyprian  of  the 
city  of  Ariiathus,  and  fon  of  a  ftatuary  of  Venus  :    I  will  confirm 
your  account,  by  declaring  that  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with 
your  father ;  aiid,  perhaps,  the  king,  without  entering  into  a  more 
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fevere  fcrutiny,  will  fuffer  you  to  depart:  this,  however,  is  the 
only  expedient,  by  which  a  chance  of  life  can  be  procured  for  us 
both." 

"  To  this  counfel  of  Narbal,  I  anfwered,  "  Let  an  unhappy 
■wretch  perifh,  whofe  dellru(51:ion  is  the  decree  of  fate.  I  can  die 
without  terror;  and  I  would  not  involve  you  in  my  calamity,  bc- 
caufe  I  would  live  without  ingratitude ;  but  I  cannot  confent  to 
lie.  I  am  a  Greek;  and  to  fay  that  I  am  a  Cyprian,  is  to  ceafe  to 
be  a  man:  the  Gods,  who  know  my  fincerity,  may,  if  it  is  confift- 
ent  with  their  wifdom,  preferve  me  by  their  power ;  but  fear  fhall 
never  feduce  me  to  attempt  my  own  prefervation  by  falfehood." 

"  This  falfehood,  anfwered  Narbal,  is  wholly  without  guilt,  nor 
can  it  be  condemned  even  by  the  Gods :  it  will  produce  ill  to  none  ; 
it  will  preferve  the  innocent ;  and  it  will  no  otherwife  deceive  the 
king,  than  as  it  will  prevent  his  incurring  the  guilt  of  cruelty  and 
injuftice.  Your  love  of  virtue  is  romantic,  and  your  zeal  for  reli- 
gion fuperftitious." 

"  That  it  is  a  falfehood,  faid  I,  is,  to  me,  a  fufEcient  proof,  that 
it  can  never  become  a  man  who  fpeaks  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Gods,  and  is  under  perpetual  and  unlimited  obligations  to  truth. 
He,  who  offers  violence  to  truth,  as  he  counteradls  the  dictates  of 
confcience,  mull  offend  the  Gods,  and  injure  himfelf :  do  not, 
therefore,  urge  me  to  a  conduft,  that  is  unworthy  both  of  you 
and  of  me.  If  the  Gods  regard  us  with  pity,  they  can  eafily  effect 
cur  deliverance ;  and  if  they  fuffer  us  to  perifli,  we  fhall  die  the 
martyrs  of  truth,  and  leave  one  example  to  mankind,  that  virtue 
has  been  preferred  to  life.  My  life  has  been  already  too  long, 
fince  it  has  been  only  a  ferics  of  misfortunes ;  and  it  is  the  dan- 
ger of  yours  only,   my   dear  Narbal,  that  I  regret.     Why,   alas, 
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fliould  your  fricndfliip  for  a  wretched  fugitive,  be  fatal  to  your- 
felf!" 

"  This  difpute,  which  had  continued  a  confiderable  time,  was  at 
length  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  perfon,  who  had  run  till  he 
was  not  able  immediately  to  fpeak ;  but  we  foon  learnt,  that  he 
was  another  of  the  king's  officers,  and  had  been  difpatched  by 
Aftarbe.  Aftarbe  had  beauty  that  appeared  to  be  more  than  human, 
and  a  mind  that  had  almoft  the  power  of  fafcination ;  her  general 
manner  was  fprightly,  and  her  particular  addrefs  foft  and  infinu- 
ating :  but,  with  all  this  power  to  pleafe,  Ihe  was,  like  the  Syrens, 
cruel  and  malignant ;  and  knew  how  to  conceal  the  worfl  purpofes, 
by  infcrutible  diffimulation.  She  had  gained  an  abfolute  afcen- 
dancy  over  Pygmalion  by  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  the  fweetnefs  of 
her  fong,  and  the  harmony  of  her  lyre ;  and  Pygmalion,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  paffion  for  this  millrefs,  had  put  away  Topha  his 
queen.  He  thought  only  how  he  fhould  gratify  Aftarbe,  who  was 
enterprifmg  and  ambitious ;  and  his  avarice,  however  infamous, 
was  fcarce  more  a  curfe,  than  his  extravagant  fondnefs  for  this 
woman.  But  though  he  was  paffionately  enamoured  of  her,  fhc 
regarded  him  with  contempt  and  averfion :  fhe  difguifed,  indeed, 
her  real  fentiments  ;  and  appeared  to  defire  life  itfelf  only  as  the 
means  of  enjoying  his  fociety,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  her 
heart  fickened  at  his  approach. 

"  At  this  time,  there  was,  at  Tyre,  ayoungLydian  named  Mcla- 
chon,  who  was  extremely  beautiful,  but  dilTolute,  voluptuous,  and 
effeminate :  his  principal  care  was  to  preferve  the  delicacy  of  his 
complexion,  and  to  fpread  his  flaxen  hair  in  ringlets  over  his  Ihoul- 
ders,  to  perfume  his  perfon,  adjuft  his  drefs,  and  chaunt  amorous 
ditties  to  the  mufic  of  his  lyre.  Of  this  youth,  Aftarbe  became 
enamoured  to  diftracftion  ;  but  he  declined  her  favours,  becaufe  he 
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was  himfelf  equally  enamoured  of  another,  and  dreaded  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  king.  Aflarbe  perceived  herfelf  flighted  ;  and,  in  the 
rage  of  difappointment,  refolvcd,  that  he,  who  rejec5led  her  love» 
fhould  at  leaft  gratify  her  revenge :  flie  thought  of  reprefenting 
Melachon,  to  the  king,  as  the  ftranger,  whom  he  had  been  informed 
Narbal  had  brought  into  Tyre,  and  after  whom  he  had  caufed' 
enquiry  to  be  made :  in  this  fraud  flie  fucceeded,  by  her  own  arts 
of  perfuafion,  and  by  bribing  to  fecrecy  all  who  might  have  difco- 
vcred  it  to  Pygmalion  ;  for,  as  he  neither  loved  virtue  himfelf,  nor 
could  difcovcr  it  in  others,  he  was  furrounded  by  abandoned  mer- 
cenaries, who  would,  without  fcruple,  execute  his  commands, 
however  iniquitous  and  cruel :  to  thefe  wretches,  the  authority  of 
Aftarbe  was  formidable  ;  and  they  afTifted  her  to  deceive  the  king, 
left  they  fhould  give  offence  to  an  imperious  woman,  who  mono- 
polized his  confidence.  Thus  Melachon,  though  known  to  be  a 
Lydian  by  the  whole  city,  was  caft  into  prifon,  as  the  foreigner 
whom  Narbal  had  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

"  But  Aflarbe  fearing  that,  if  Narbal  fhould  come  before  the 
king,  he  might  difcover  the  impofture,  difpatched  this  officer  v/ith 
the  utmoft  expedition,  who  delivered  her  commands  in  thefe  words  : 
"  It  is  the  pleafure  of  Aftarbe,  that  you  do  not  difcover  the  ftranger 
whom  you  brought  hither  to  the  king  ;  fhe  requires  nothing  of  you 
but  to  be  filent,  and  will  herfelf  be  anfwcrable  for  whatever  is 
ncceftary  to  your  juftification  :  but  let  your  friend  immediately 
embark  with  the  Cyprians,  that  he  may  be  no  more  fecn  in  the 
city."  Narbal,  who  received  this  propofal  of  deliverance  with 
ecftafy,  readily  promifed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  ;  and  the  officer, 
well  fatisficd  to  have  fucceeded  in  his  commiflion,  returned  to 
Aftarbe  to  make  his  report. 

"  Upon  this  occafion  we  could  not  but  admire  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs,  which  had  fo  fuddenly  rewarded  our  integrity,  and  inter- 
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pofcd,  almoft  by  miracle,  in  favour  of  them,  that  were  ready  to 
have  facrificed  every  thing  to  truth  :  and  we  refledcd,  with  horror, 
upon  a  king,  who  had  given  himfelf  up  to  avarice  and  fenfuahty. 
"  He,  who  is  thus  fufpicious  of  deceit,  faid  we,  deferves  to  be 
deceived  ;  and,  indeed,  tliat  which  he  deferves,  he  fufFers ;  for  as 
he  fufpcds  the  upright  of  hypocrify,  he  puts  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  wretches  who  profcfs  the  villainy  that  they  pradife,  and 
almoft  every  other  perfon  in  the  kingdom  perceives  the  fraud  by 
which  he  is  over-reached.  Thus,  while  Pygmalion  is  made  the 
tool  of  a  ihamelefs  ftrumpet,  the  Gods  render  the  falfehood  of  the 
wicked  an  inftrument  of  prefervation  to  the  righteous,  to  whom  it' 
is  lefs  dreadful  to  perifli  than  to  lie." 

"  At  the  very  time  in  which  we  were  making  thefe  reflexions, 
we  perceived  the  wind  change :  it  now  blew  fair  for  the  Cyprian 
fleet ;  and  Narbal  cried  out,  "  The  Gods  declare  for  thee,  my  dear 
Telemachus,  and  will  compleat  thy  deliverance;  fly  from  this 
a-uel,  this  execrable  coaft :  to  follow  thee,  to  whatever  climate,  to 
follow  thee  in  life  and  death,  would  be  happinefs  and  honour ;  but 
alas !  fate  has  connected  me.  with  this  wretched  country :  with 
my  country  I  am  born  to  fufler ;  and  perhaps,  in  her  ruins,  I  fhall 
perifli:  but  of  what  moment  is  this,  if  my  tongue  fliall  be  ftill 
faithful  to  truth,  and  my  heart  fliall  hold  faft  its  integrity.  As  for 
thee,  my  dear  Telemachus,  may  the  Gods,  who  guide  tliee  by 
their  wifdom,  reward  thee  to  the  utmoft  of  their  boimty,  by  giving 
and  continuing  to  thee  that  virtue,  which  is  pure,  generous,  and 
exalted.  Mayft  thou  furvive  every  danger,  return  in  fafety  to  Ithaca, 
and  deliver  Penelope  from  the  prefumption  of  her  fuitors.  May 
thy  eyes  behold,  and  tliy  arms  embrace  the  wife  Ulysses  thy 
father ;  and  may  he  rejoice  in  a  fon,  that  will  add  yet  new  honours 
to  his  name.  But,  in  the  midft  of  thy  felicity,  fufler,  at  leafl,  the 
forrows  of  friendfliip,  the  pleaflng  ipiguifli  of  virtue  to  fleal  upon 
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thee  for  a  moment  j  and  remember  unhappy  Narbal  with  a  figh, 
that  fhall  at  once  exprefs  his  misfortunes  and  thy  affedlion." 

"  My  heart  mehed  within  me  as  he  fpoke  ;  and  when  he  expecftcd 
my  reply,  I  threw  myfelf  upon  his  neck,  and  bedewed  it  with 
my  tears,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a  word :  we,  therefore,  embraced 
in  lilence,  and  he  then  conducted  me  to  the  vefTel.  While  we 
weighed  anchor,  he  flood  upon  the  beach ;  and  when  the  vefTel 
was  under  fail,  we  mutually  looked  towards  each  other,  till  the 
objed  became  confufed,  and  at  length  totally  difappearcd." 

The  END  of  tlie  THIRD   BOOK. 
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CALYPSO,  who  had  till  this  inftant  fat  motionlefs,  and  liftcn- 
ing  with  inexpreffible  delight  to  the  adventures  of  Tel  em  a- 
cHus  J  now  interrupted  him,  that  he  might  enjoy  fome  refpite.- 
"  It  is  time,  faid  fhe,  that,  after  fo  many  toils,  you  Ihould  tafte  the 
fweets  of  repofe.  In  this  illand,  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  every 
thing  is  here  fubfervient  to  yovir  wiflies  ;  open  your  hearts,  there- 
fore, to  joy,  and  make  room  for  all  the  bleffings  of  peace,  which 
the  Gods  are  preparing  for  you ;  and,  to-morrow,  when  the  roCy 
fingers  of  Aurora  fliall  unlock  the  golden  doors  of  the  Eaft,  and 
the  Heeds  of  Phoebus  fliall  fpring  up  from  the  deep,  difFufing  the 
beams  of  day,  and  driving  before  them  the  ftars  of  heaven,  the 
hiilory  of  your  misfortunes,  my  dearTELEMACHus,  fliall  be  refumed. 
You  have  exceeded  even  your  father  in  wifdom  and  in  courage  : 
nor  has  Achilles  the  conqueror  of  He(5lor,  nor  Thefeus  who  returned 
from  hell,  nor  even  the  great  Alcides  who  delivered  the  earth  from 
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fy  many  monfters,  clifplayed  cither  fortitude  or  virtue  equal  to 
yours.  May  one  deep  and  unbroken  flumber  render  the  night 
fliort  to  you  ;  though,  to  me,  alas !  it  will  be  wearifome  and  long. 
With  what  impatience  lliall  I  defire  again  to  fee  you  ;  to  hear  your 
voice ;  to  urge  you  to  repeat  what  I  have  been  told  already,  and 
enquire  after  what!  am  ftill  to  learn!  Go  then,  my  dear  Tele  ma- 
CHUS,  with  that'  friend  whom  the  bounty  of  the  Gods  has  again 
rcflored  ;  retire  into  the  grotto  wdiich  has  been  prepared  for  your 
rcpofe.  May  Morpheus  flied  his  benigneft  influence  upon  your 
eyelids,  that  are  now  heavy  with  watcliing ;  and  difFufe  a  pleafing 
languor  through  your  limbs,  that  are  fatigued  by  labour  ;  may  he 
caufe  the  moft  delightful  dreams  to  fport  around  you,  fill  your 
imagination  with  gay  ideas,  and  keep  far  from  you  whatever  might 
chafe  them  away  too  foon." 

The  Goddefs  then  condu6i:ed  Telemaghus  into  the  feparate 
grotto,  which  was  not  lefs  rural  or  pleafant  than  her  own.  In  one 
part  of  it,  the  lulling  murmurs  of  a  fountain  invited  Ileep  to  the 
weary  ;  and  in  another,  the  nymphs  had  prepared  two  beds  of  the 
fof  teil  mofs,  and  covered  them  with  two  large  fkins,  one  with  that 
of  a  lion  for  Telemaghus,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  bear  for 
Mentor. 

They  were  now  alone;  but  Mentor,  before  he  religned  his 
eyes  to  fleep,  fpoke  thus  to  Telejmachus  :  "  .The  pleafure  of  relat- 
ing your  adventures  has  enfnared  you ;  for,  by  difplaying  the  dan- 
gers which  you  have  furmounted  by  your  courage  and  your  inge- 
nuity ,^  you  have  captivated  Calypso;  and,  in  proportion  as  you 
have  enflamed  her  paiTions,  you  have  enfured  your  own  captivity. 
Can  it  be  hoped,  that  flie  will  fuifer  him  to  depart,  who  has  dif- 
played  fuch  power  to  pleafe  ?  You  have  been  betrayed  to  indifcre- 
tion  by  your  vanity.  She  promifed  to  relate  fome  ftories  to  you, 
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and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  adventures  and  the  fate  of  Ulysses  ; 
but  {he  has  found  means  to  fay  much  without  giving  you  any 
inforaiation,  and  to  draw  from  you  whatever  fhe  defired  to  know. 
Such  are  the  arts  of  the  flatterer  and  the  wanton !  When,  O  Tele- 
ma  chus  !  will  you  be  wife  enough  to  refill  the  impulfc  of  vanity  ; 
and  know  how  to  fupprefs  incidents  that  do  you  honour,  when  it 
is  not  fit  they  fhould  be  related  ?  Others,  indeed,  admire  the  wif- 
dom,  which  you  polTefs  at  an  age,  in  which  they  think  folly  might 
be  forgiven  ;  but  I  can  forgive  you  nothing :  your  heart  is  known 
only  to  me  ;  and  there  is  no  other  who  loves  you  well  enough  to 
tell  you  your  faults.  How  much  does  your  father  ilill  furpafs  you 
in  wifdom !" 

"  Could  I  then,  anfwercd  Telemachus,  have  refufed  an  account 
of  my  misfortunes  to  Calypso  ?"  "  No,  replied  Mentor  ;  but  you 
fhould  have  gratified  her  curiofity,  only  by  reciting  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  might  have  raifcd  her  compaflion :  you  might  have  told 
her,  that,  after  having  long  wandered  from  place  to  place,  you  was 
firft  a  captive  in  Sicily,  and  then  a  flave  in  Egypt.  This  would  have 
been  enough ;  and  all  that  was  more,  fcrved  only  to  render  that 
poifon  more  adive,  which  now  rages  at  her  heart :  a  poifon,  from 
which  I  pray  the  Gods  that  thy  heart  may  be  defended !" 

"  But  what  can  now  be  done  ?"  faid  Telemachus.  "  Now,  re- 
plied Mentor,  the  fequel  of  your  ilory  cannot  be  fuppreffed:  Ca- 
lypso knows  too  much,  to  be  deceived  in  that,  which  fhe  is  yet 
to  learn  ;  and,  to  attempt  it,  would  be  only  to  difpleafe  her.  Pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to-morrow,  in  your  account  of  all  that  the  Gods 
have  done  for  you  ;  and  fpeak,  another  time,  with  more  modefty 
of  fuch  a(5lions  of  your  own,  as  may  be  thought  to  merit  praife." 
This  falutary  advice  was  received  by  Telemachus  with  the  fame 
friendihip,  with  whicli  it  was  given  by  Mentor  ;  and  they  imme- 
diately lay  down  to  rcll. 
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As  foon  as  the  firft  rays  of  Phcebus  glanced  upon  the  mountains, 
Mentor  heard  the  voice  of  Calypso  calhng  to  her  nymphs  in  the 
neighbouring  wood,  and  awakened  Telemachus.  "  It  is  time, 
faid  he,  to  reprefs  the  incroachment  of  deep :  let  us  now  return 
to  Calypso,  but  put  no  confidence  in  her  words  ;  fliut  your  heart 
againft  her,  and  dread  the  delicious  poifon  of  her  praife.  Yeller- 
day,  file  exalted  you  above  the  wife  Ulysses  your  father,  and  the 
invincible  Achilles  ;  above  Thefeus  wJio  filled  the  earth  with  his 
fame,  and  Hercules  who  obtained  a  place  in  the  fkies :  did  you 
perceive  the  excefs  of  fuch  adulation,  or  did  you  believe  her  praifes 
to  be  juft  ?  Calypso  herfelf  laughs  in  fecret  at  fo  romantic  a  falfe- 
hood,  which  flie  uttered,  only  becaufe  fhe  believed  you  to  be  fo 
vain  as  to  be  gratified  by  the  grofTeft  flattery,  and  fo  weak  as  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  the  moft  extravagant  improbability." 

They  now  approached  the  place  where  they  were  expecTied  by 
the  Goddcfs.  The  moment  fhe  perceived  them,  flie  forced  a  fmilej 
and  attempted  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  joy,  the  dread 
and  anxiety  which  agitated  her  bofom  ;  for  flie  forefaw,  that,  under 
the  direftion  of  Mentor,  Telemachus,  like  Ulysses,  would  elude 
her  fnares.  "  Come,  faid  flie,  my  dear  Telemachus,  and  relieve 
me  from  the  impatience  of  curiofity:  I  have  dreamt  all  the  night 
of  your  departure  from  Phcnicia,  to  feek  new  adventures  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus  :  let  us  not,  therefore,  lofe  another  moment ;  make 
hafte  to  fatisfy  me  with  knowledge,  and  put  an  end  to  the  illufions  of 
conjecture."  They  then  fat  down  upon  grafs,  that  was  intermingled 
with  violets  ;  and  a  lofty  grove  fpread  its  fliadow  over  them. 

■  Calypso  could  not  refrain  from  looking  frequently,  with  the 
moft  paffionate  tendernefs,  at  Telemachus  j  nor  perceive,  without 
indignation,  that  every  glance  of  her  eye  was  remarked  by  Mentor. 
All  her  nymphs  filently  ranged  themfelves  in  a  femicircle,  and 
leaned  forward  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  of  attention :   the  eyes 
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of  the  whole  aflembly  were  immovcably  fixed  upon  Telemachus  ; 
who  looking  downward,  and  blufliing  wiih  the  mofl  graceful 
modefty,  thus  continued  his  narrative. 

"  Our  fails  had  not  been  long  filled  with  the  gentle  breath  of  a 
favouring  wind,  before  the  level  coaft  of  Phenicia  difappeared.  As 
I  was  now  aflbciated  with  Cyprians,  of  whofe  manners  I  was  totally 
ignorant,  I  determined  to  remain  filent,  that  I  might  the  better 
remark  all  that  palTcd,  and  recommend  myfelf  to  my  companions 
by  the  moft  fcrupulous  decorum.  But,  during  my  filence,  a  deep 
fleep  ftole  infenfibly  upon  me  ;  the  voluntary  exercife  of  all  my- 
faculties  was  fufpended,  I  funk  into  the  moft  luxurious  tranquillity, 
and  my  heart  overflowed  with  delight.  On  a  fudden,  I  thought  the 
clouds  parted,  and  that  I  faw  Venus  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two 
doves :  ilie  appeared  in  all  that  radiance  of  beauty,  that  gaiety  of 
youth,  that  fmiling  foftnefs,  and  irrefiftible  grace,  which  the  thun- 
derer  himfclf  could  fcarce  ftedfaftly  behold,  when  flie  firft  iiTued 
from  the  foam  of  the  fea :  I  thought  flie  defcended  with  aftonifhing 
rapidity,  and  in  a  moment  reached  the  fpot  on  which  I  ftood  j  that 
flic  then,  with  a  fmilcy  laid  her  hand  upon  my  flioulder,  and  pro- 
nounced tlicfc  words :  "  Young  Greek,  thou  art  now  about  to. 
enter  into  my  dominions  :  thou  fhalt  fliortly  arrive  at  that  fortu- 
nate illand,  where  every  pleafure  fprings  up  under  myfteps  ;  there 
thou  flialt  burn  incenfe  upon  my  altars,  and  I  will  lavilh  vtpon- 
thce  inexhauftible  delight :  let  thy  heart,  therefore,  indulge  the 
utmoft  luxuriancy  of  hope;  and  rejci5l  not  the  happinefs,  which 
the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Deities  is  now  willing  to  beftow." 

"  At  the  fame  time,  I  perceived  the  boy  Cupid,  fluttering,  on  his 
little  wings,  round  his  mother :  the  lovely  foftnefs  and  laughing 
fimplicity  of  childhood,  appeared  in  his  countenance ;  but,  in  his 
eyes,  which  fparkled  with  a  piercing  brightnefs,  there  was  fome- 
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thing  that  I  could  not  behold  without  fear.  He  looked  at  mc, 
indeed,  with  a  fmile ;  but  it  was  the  malignant  fmile  of  derifion 
and  cruelty :  he  feleded  from  his  golden  quiver  the  keeneft  of  all 
his  arrows,  and,  having  bent  his  bow,  the  iliaft  was  juft  parting 
from  the  firing,  when  Minerva  fuddenly  appeared,  and  lifted  her 
immortal  cegis  before  me.  In  her  afpecSl  there  was  not  that  exqui- 
fite  foftnefs,  that  amorous  languor,  which  I  had  remarked  in  the 
countenance  and  attitude  of  Venus :  the  beauty  of  Minerva  was 
fimple,  chafle,  and  unaffected  ;  all  was  eafy  and  natural,  yet  fpi- 
rited,  ftriking,  and  majeftic.  The  lliaft  of  Cupid  not  having  fuffi- 
cient  force  to  penetrate  the  fhield  that  intercepted  it,  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  God,  touched  at  once  with  Ihame  and  indigna- 
tion, withdrew,  his  bow,  and  betrayed  his  difappointment  by  a  figh. 
"  Away!  prefumptuous  boy,  faid  Minerva;  thou  haft  power  only 
over  the  bafe,  who  prefer  the  fordid  pleafures  of  fcnfuality  to  the 
fublime  enjoyments  of  wifdom,  virtue  and  honour."  Love  blufh- 
ing  with  reftrained  anger,  flew  away  without  reply ;  and  Venus 
again  afcending  to  Olympus,  I  long  traced  her  chariot  and  her 
doves  in  a  cloud  of  intermingled  azure  and  gold ;  but  at  length 
they  were  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  j  and,  when  I  turned  my  eyes 
downwards,  I  perceived  that  Minerva  alfo  had  difappearcd. 

*'  I  then  fancied  myfelf  tranfported  to  a  delightful  garden,  which 
revived  in  my  mind  the  defcriptions  that  I  had  heard  of  Elyiium. 
Here! met withMENTOR,  whoaccoftedme in  thefe words:  "  Fly  from 
this  fatal  country,  this  illand  of  contagion,  wliere  every  breeze  is 
tainted  with  fenfuality,  where  the  moft  heroic  virtue  has  caufe  for 
fear,  and  fafety  can  be  obtained  only  by  flight !"  The  moment  I 
faw  Mentor,  I  attempted  to  thiow  my  arms  about  him  in  an  ecftafy 
of  joy  J  but  I  ftrove  in  vain  to  lift  my  feet  from  the  ground,  my 
knees  failed  under  me,  and  my  arms  clofcd  over  an  empty  fliade 
which  eluded  their  grafp.     The  effort  waked  me ;  and  I  perceived, 
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that  this  myflerious  dream  was  a  divinp  admonition.  A  more  ani- 
mated refolution  againfl  pleafure,  and  greater  diffidence  of  my  own 
virtue,  concurred  to  make  me  deteft  the  effeminate  and  voluptuous 
manners  of  the  Cyprians :  but  I  was  moll  affedted  by  the  apprc- 
henfion,  that  Mentor  was  dead;  and  that  having  palled  the  irre- 
meable waters  of  the  Styx,  he  was  fixed  forever  in  the  blifsful 
dwellings  of  the  jull. 

"  I  mufed  upon  this  imaginary  lofs,  till  I  burft  into  tears  ;  and 
being  obfcrved  by  the  mariners,  they  alked  me  why  I  wept :  I 
replied,  that  it  might  ealily  be  gueffed,  why  an  unhappy  fugitive* 
who  defpaired  of  returning  to  his  country,  Ihould  weep.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  all  the  Cyprians  that  were  on  board,  gave 
themfclves  up  to  the  moll  extravagant  merriment :  the  rowers, 
indeed,  to  whom  a  mere  fufpcnfion  of  labour  was  luxury,  fell 
alleep  upon  their  oars  ;  but  the  pilot,  who  had  quitted  the  helm* 
and  crowned  himfelf  with  flowers,  held  in  his  hand  an  enormous 
bowl,  which  he  had  almoll  emptied  of  wine  ;  and,  with  the  rcll 
of  the  crew,  who  were  equally  intoxicated,  roared  out  fuch  fongs 
to  the.praife  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  as  no  man,  who  has  a  reverence 
for  virtue,. can  hear  without  honor. 

'*  While  they  were  thus  thoughtlefs  of  danger,  a  fudden  tcmpeft 
began  to  trouble  the  ocean  and  obfcure  the  fky.  The  winds,  as  in 
the  wild  ardour  of  uncxpedled  freedom,  were  heard  bellowing 
among  the  fails  ;  and  the  waves  daflied  againll  the  fides  of  the 
veffel,  which  groaned  under  the  llrokcs  :  we  now  floated  on  the 
ridge  of  a  ftupcndous  mountain,  which  the  next  moment  feemed 
to  glide  from  under  us,  and  leave  us  buried  in  the  abyfs  ;  we  per- 
ceived alfo  fome  rocks  near  us,  and  heard  the  billows  break  againll 
them  with  a  dreadful  noifc.  I  had  often  heard  Mentor  fay,  that 
the  elTeminate  and  voluptuous  arc  never  brave;  and  I  now  found, 
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by  experience,  that  it  was  true :  for  the  Cyprians,  whofe  jollity  had 
been  fo  extravagant  and  tumultuous,  now  funk  under  a  fenfe  of 
their  danger,  and  wept  like  women.  I  heard  nothing  but  the 
fcreams  of  terror,  and  the  wailings  of  hopeicfs  dillrefs:  fome 
lamented  the  lofs  of  pleafures  that  were  never  to  return  ;  and  fome 
made  idle  vows  of  facrifice  to  the  Gods,  if  they  reached  their  port 
in  fafety  ;  but  none  had  prefence  of  mind,  either  to  undertake  or 
direft  the  navigation  of  the  vefTel.  hi  this  fituation,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  fave  the  lives  of  my  aifociates,  by  faving  my  own :  I, 
therefore,  took  the  helm  into  my  own  hand,  the  pilot  being  fo 
intoxicated  as  to  be  wholly  infenfible  of  the  danger  of  the  vellel  j 
I  encouraged  the  affrighted  mariners,  and  I  ordered  the  fails  to  be 
taken  in  j  the  men  rowed  vigoroufly,  and  we  foon  found  ourfelves 
clear  of  the  rocks,  among  which  we  had  beheld  all  the  horrors  of 
death  at  fo  near  a  view. 

"  This  event  had  the  appearance  of  a  dream  to  the  mariners,  who 
were  indebted  to  me  for  their  lives  ;  and  they  looked  upon  me  with 
aftonifhment.  We  arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  in  that  month  of 
the  Spring  which  is  confecrated  to  Venus  ;  a  feafon,  which  the 
Cyprians  believe  to  be  under  the  influence  of  this  Goddefs,  becaufe 
all  nature  then  appears  to  be  animated  with  new  vigour,  and 
pleafure  feems  to  fpring  up  fpontaneoufly  with  the  flowers  of 
the  field. 

"  As  foon  as  I  went  on  fhore,  I  perceived  a  certain  foftnefs  in 
the  air,  which,  though  it  rendered  the  body  indolent  and  ina(5live, 
yet  brought  on  a  difpofition  to  gaiety  and  wantonnefs  :  and,  indeed, 
the  inhabitants  were  fo  averfe  to  labour,  that  the  country,  though 
extremely  fertile  and  pleafant,  was  almofl:  wholly  uncultivated.  I 
met,  in  every  ftreet,  crowds  of  women  loofely  dreflcd,  fmging  the 
praifes  of  Venus,  and  going  to  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
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of  her  temple.  Beauty  and  plcafurc  fparklcd  in  their  countenances, 
but  their  beauty  was  tainted  by  affccTiation  ;  and  the  modeft  finipli- 
city,  from  which  female  charms  principally  derive  tlicir  power, 
was  wanting:  the  diiTolute  air,  the  lludicd  look,  the  flaunting 
drefs,  and  the  lafcivious  gait,  the  exprefllve  glances  that  feemed 
to  wander  in  fearch  after  thofe  of  the  men,  the  vifible  emulation 
who  fhould  kindle  the  mofl  ardent  paffion,  and  whatever  elfe  I 
difcovered  in  thefe  women,  moved  only  my  contempt  and  averfion  ; 
and  I  was  difguiled  by  all  that  they  did  with  a  dclire  to  pleafe. 

"  I  was  conduced  to  a  temple  of  the  Goddefs,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  in  the  ifland  ;  for  fhe  is  worfliipped  at  Cythera,  Idalia, 
and  Paphos.  That  which  I  vifited  was  at  Cythera :  the  ftrucT:ure, 
which  is  all  of  marble,  is  a  compleat  periftyle  ;  and  the  columns 
are  fo  large  and  lofty,  that  its  appearance  is  extremely  majeftic 
on  each  front,  over  the  architrave  and  frieze,  are  large  pediments, 
on  which  the  mofl  entertaining  adventures  of  the  Goddefs  are 
reprefented  in  bafs-relief.  There  is  a  perpetual  crowd  of  people 
with  offerings  at  the  gate,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  confecrated 
ground  no  vidlim  is  ever  flain  ;  the  fat  of  bulls  and  heifers  is 
never  burnt  as  at  other  temples,  nor  are  the  rites  of  pleafure  pro- 
phaned  with  their  blood :  the  beafts  that  are  here  oflcred,  arc 
only  prefented  before  the  altar ;  nor  are  any  accepted,  but  thofe 
that  are  young,  white,  and  without  blcmifh  ;  they  are  drefTed  with 
purple  fillets  embroidered  with  gold,  and  their  horns  are  decorated 
with  gilding  and  flowers :  after  they  have  been  prefented,  they  are 
led  to  a  proper  place  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  killed  for  the 
banquet  of  the  priefts. 

"  Perfumed  liquors  arc  alfo  offered,  and  wines  of  the  richefl 
flavour.  The  habit  of  the  priefts  is  a  long  white  robe,  fringed 
with  gold  at  the  bottom,  and  bound  round  them  with  a  golden 
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girdle  ;  the  richeft  aromatics  of  the  Eaft  burn  night  and  day  upon 
the  altars,  and  the  fmoke  rifes  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance  to  the  fkies. 
All  the  columns  of  the  temple  are  adorned  with  fefloons  ;  all  the 
iacrifical  vefTels  are  of  gold  ;  and  the  whole  building  is  furrounded 
by  a  confecrated  grove  of  odoriferous  myrtle :  none  are  permitted 
to  prefent  the  victims  to  the  priefl,  or  to  kindle  the  hallowed  fire, 
but  boys  and  girls  of  confummate  beauty.  But  this  temple,  how- 
ever magnificent,  was  rendered  infamous  by  the  dillblute  manners 
of  the  votaries. 

"  What  I  faw  in  this  place,  llruck  me  at  firfl  with  horror ; 
but  at  length,  by  infenfible  degrees,  it  became  familiar.  I  was 
no  longer  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  vice ;  the  manners  of  the 
company  had  a  kind  of  contagious  influence  upon  me  ;  my  inno- 
cence was  univerfally  derided,  and  my  modefty  and  referve  be- 
came the  fport  of  impudence  and  buffoonery :  every  art  was  prac- 
tifed  to  excite  my  pailions,  to  enfnare  me  by  temptation,  and  ta 
kindle  the  love  of  pleafure  in  my  breaft.  I  perceived  that  I  was,, 
every  day,  lefs  capable  of  refiftance ;  the  influence  of  educatiorv 
was  furmounted ;  my  virtuous  refolutions  melted  away ;  I  could 
no  longer  ftruggle  againft  evils  that  preffed  upon  me  on  every  fidej 
and  from  dreading  vice,  I  came  at  length  to  be  afliamed  of  virtue. 
I  was  like  a  man,  who  attempts  to  fwim  a  deep  and  rapid  river: 
his  firfl  efforts  are  vigorous,  and  he  makes  way  againft  the  flream ; 
but,  if  the  fliorcs  are  ftcep,  and  he  cannot  reft  himfelf  upon  the 
bank,  he  grows  weary  by  degrees  ;  his  flrength  is  exhaufted,  his 
limbs  become  fliff  with  fatigue,  and  he  is  carried  away  by  the 
torrent.  Thus  my  eyes  began  to  grow  dim  to  the  deformity  of 
vice,  and  my  heart  flirunk  from  the  toil  of  virtue  ;  I  could  no 
longer  call  in  the  powers  of  reafon  to  my  affiftancc,  nor  remember 
the  example  of  my  father  with  emulation  ;  the  dream,  in  which  I 
ha.d  feen  Mentor  in  the  fields  of  Elyfium,  repreffed  the  laft  feeble 
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effort  of  my  virtue,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  fupport ;  a  pleafing 
languor  flole  infcnfibly  upon  mc,  and  I  felt  what  I  knew  to  be 
poifon  glide  from  vein  to  vein,  and  diffufe  itfelf  through  every 
limb  with  a  fecret  fatisfacftion :  yet,  by  fudden  flarts,  I  deplored 
my  captivity  with  fighs  and  tears  ;  fometimes  I  pined  with  regret, 
and  fometimes  I  raved  with  indignation.  "  How  wretched  a  period 
of  life,  faid  I,  is  youth  !  Wherefore  did  the  Gods,  who  cruelly  fport 
with  the  calamities  of  mien,  ordain  them  to  pafs  through  that  ftate, 
which  is  divided  between  the  fports  of  folly  and  the  agonies  of 
defire  ?  why  is  not  my  head  already  hoary,  and  why  do  not  my 
fteps  falter  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ?  why  am  I  not  already  like 
Laertes,  whofe  fon  is  my  father  ?  Death  itfelf  would  be  more  eli- 
gible, than  the  fliameful  weaknefs  to  which  I  am  now  confcious !" 
But  thefe  exclamations  hati  no  fooner  burft  from  me,  than  my 
anguifli  would  abate  ;  and  my  confcicnce,  lulled  again  by  the  opi- 
ates of  fenfuality,  would  again  ceafe  to  be  fufceptible  of  fhame ; 
till  fome  fudden  thought  would  rouze  me  once  more  to  fenfibility, 
and  fting  me  with  yet  keener  remorfe. 

"  In  this  flate  of  perplexity  and  anguifh,  I  frequently  wandered 
about  in  the  confecrated  grove,  like  a  hart  that  has  been  wounded 
by  the  hunters  •,  the  fpeed  of  the  hart  reaches  the  diftant  foreft  in 
a  moment,  but  he  cames  the  tormenting  fhaft  in  his  fide:  thus 
I  vainly  attempted  to  efcape  from  myfelf ;  for  the  anguifli  of  my 
brcaft  could  not  be  alleviated  by  changing  place. 

"  I  was  one  day  in  this  fituation,  when,  at  fome  difliance  before 
me,  in  the  moft  gloomy  part  of  the  grove,  I  thought  I  difcovcrcd 
Mentor  ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  his  countenance  appeared 
fo  pale,  and  expreffed  fuch  a  mixture  of  grief  and  aufterity,  that  I 
felt  no  joy  in  his  prefence.  "  Can  it  be  thou,  faid  I,  my  dcareft 
friend,  my  only  hope  !  can  it  be  thou  thyfelf  in  very  deed?  or  do  I 
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thus  gaze  upon  a  fleeting  illufion  ?    Is  it  Mentor  ?  or  is  it  the  fpirit 
of  Mentor,  that  is  flill  touched  with  my  misfortunes  ?    Art  not 
thou  numbered  among  the  happy  fpirits,  who  rejoice  in  the  fruition 
of  their  own  virtue ;  to  which  the  Gods  have  fuperaddcd  the  pure 
and  everlafting  plcafures  of  Elyfium?    Speak,  Mentor,  do fl:  thou 
yet  live  ?    am  I  again  happy  in  thy  counfel,  or  art  thou  only  the 
manes  of  my  friend  ?"     As  I  pronounced  thefe  words,  I  ran  towards 
him  breathlefs  and  tranfported  :   he  cnlmly  waited  for  me,  without 
advancing  a  Angle  ilep :    but  the  Gods  only  know,  with  what  joy 
I  perceived,  that  he  filled  my  grafp.     "  No,  it  is  not  an  empty 
iliade — I  hold  him  faftj    I  embrace   my  dear  Mentor  !" — Thus  I 
expreffed  the  tumult  of  my  mind  in  broken  exclamations ;  till 
burfting  into  tears,  I  hung  upon  his  neck  without  power  to  fpeak. 
He  continued  to  look  lleadfaflly  at  me  with  a  mixture  of  grief, 
tcndernefs,  and  compalTion  j  and  at  lafl  I  found  words  :  "  Alas,  faid 
I,  whence  art  thou  come  ?    What  dangers  have  furroundcd  me  in 
thy  abfence !  and  what  fhould  I  now  have  done  without  thee  !" 
Mentor,  not  regarding  my  queftions,  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that 
.  lliook  me  with  terror,   "  Fly !  delay  not  a  moment  to  fly.     The 
very  fruits  of  this  foil  are  poifon  j  the  air  is  peftilential,  the  inha- 
bitants themfelves  are  contagious,  and  fpeak  only  to  diffufe  the 
mofl:  deadly  venom.     Sordid  and  infamous  fenfuality,  the  moil 
dreadful  evil  that  illued  from  the  box  of  Pandora,  corrupts  every 
heart  and  eradicates  every  virtue.     Fly !  wherefore  dofl;  thou  linger  > 
Fly  !  caft  not  one  look  behind  thee ;  nor  let  even  thy  thought  return 
to  tliis  accurfed  ifland  for  a  moment." 

"  While  he  yet  fpoke,  I  perceived,  as  it  were,  a  thick  cloud  vanifh 
from  before  me,  and  my  eyes  were  once  more  illuminated  with 
the  rays  of  unbroken  light.  My  heart  was  elated  with  a  peaceful 
yet  vigorous  joy,  very  diflferent  from  the  diflblute  and  tumultuous 
pleafures  of  defire :  one  is  the  joy  of  frenzy  and  confufion,  a  per- 
petual 
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f>ctual  tranfidon  from  outrageous  padlon  to  the  keeneft  rcmorfe  ; 
the  other  is  the  calm  and  equal  felicity  of  reafon,  which  partici- 
pates of  divine  beatitude,  and  can  neither  fatiate  nor  be  exhaufted : 
it  filled  all  my  breaft  and  overflowed  in  tears  ;  nor  is  there  on  earth 
any  higher  enjoyment,  than  thus  to  weep.  "  Happy,  faid  I,  are 
thofe,  by  whom  virtue  vouchfafcs  to  be  feen  in  all  her  beauty ! 
thus  to  behold  her,  is  to  love  her ;  and  to  love  her,  is  to  be 
happy." 

"  But  my  attention  was  recalled  to  Mentor  :  "  I  muft  leave  you, 
faid  he,  nor  can  my  flay  be  protracfted  a  moment."  "  Whither  doft 
thou  go  then  ?  faid  I,  to  what  defart  will  I  not  follow  thee  !  Think 
not  to  depart  without  me,  for  I  will  rather  die  at  thy  feet !"  Im- 
mediately I  caught  hold  of  him  and  held  him  with  all  my  force. 
"  It  is  in  vain,  faid  he,  that  thy  zeal  attempts  to  detain  me-.  I  was 
fold,  by  Metophis,  to  the  Arabs  or  Ethiopians  ;  who,  being  on  a 
trading  journey  to  Damafcus  in  Syria,  determined  to  part  with  me, 
imagining  that  they  could  fell  me  for  a  large  fum  to  one  Hazacl ; 
a  man  who  was  feeking  after  a  Grecian  flave,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  inftrudt  him  in  the  fciences: 
nor  were  they  miftaken,  for  I  was  purchafed  by  Hazael  at  a  very 
high  price.  The  knowledge  which  he  foon  acquired  of  the  Gre- 
cian policy,  inclined  him  to  go  into  Crete,  to  ftudy  the  laws  of 
Minos;  the  voyage  was  immediately  undertaken;  but  we  were 
driven,  by  contrary  winds,  to  Cyprus,  and  he  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  offering  at  the  temple :  I  fee  him  now  coming 
out;  a  favourable  wind  already  fills  our  fails,  and  calls  us  on  boards 
Farewel,  my  dearTELEMAcnus  !  A  flave  who  fears  the  Gods,  can- 
not difpenfe  with  his  obligation  to  attend  his  mafter:  the  Gods 
have  made  me  the  property  of  another ;  and  they  know,  that,  if 
I  had  any  right  in  myfelf,  I  would  transfer  it  to  you.  Farewel ! 
remember  the  atchicvcments  of  Ulysses,  and  the  tears  of  Pene- 
lope; 
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LOPE  ;  remember  alfo,  that  the  Gods  are  juft.  Ye  powers,  who  arc 
the  protedors  of  the  innocent,  in  what  a  country  am  I  eompelled 
to  leave  Telemachus  !"  "  No,  faid  I,  my  dear  Mentor,  here  thou 
canil  not  leave  me ;  for  I  will  rather  perifh,  than  fuffer  thee  to 
depart  without  me.  But  has  thy  Syrian  mafter  no  companion? 
will  he  tear  thee,  by  violence,  from  my  arms  ?  He  mull  cither  take 
away  my  life,  or  fuffer  me  to  follow  thee.  Thou  haft  thyfelf 
exhorted  me  to  fly :  why,  then,  am  I  forbidden  to  fly  with  thee  ?  I 
will  fpeak  myfelf  to  Hazael ;  perhaps,  he  may  regard  my  youth 
and  my  diftrefs  with  pity.  He,  who  is  fo  enamoured  of  wifdom 
as  to  feek  her  in  diftant  countries,  cannot  furcly  have  a  favage  or 
an  infenfible  heart.  I  will  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet ;  I  will  embrace 
his  knees  ;  and  will  not  fuffer  him  to  depart,  till  he  has  confented 
that  I  Ihould  follow  thee.  My  dear  Mentor,  I  will  wear  the  chains 
of  flavery  with  thee !  I  will  oifer  myfelf  to  Hazael,  and  if  lie 
rejedls  me,  my  lot  is  thrown,  and  I  will  feek  reception,  where  I 
know  I  fliall  find  it,  in  the  grave," 

"  Juft  as  I  had  pronounced  thefe  words.  Mentor  was  called  by 
Hazael,  before  whom  I  immediately  fell  proftrate  on  the  ground. 
Hazael,  who  was  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  ftranger  in  that  pofture,  afked 
what  I  would  requeft :  "  I  requcft  my  life,  faid  I ;  for,  if  I  am  not 
permitted  to  follow  Mentor,  who  is  your  fervant,  I  muft  die.  The 
fon  of  the  great  Ulysses  is  before  thee,  who  furpafled  in  wifdom 
all  the  Grecian  princes,  by  whom  Troy,  a  city  famous  thoughout 
nil  Afia,  was  overturned :  but  think  not  that  I  boaft  the  dignity  of 
my  birth,  to  exad  a  tribute  to  my  vanity  ;  I  mean  only  to  ftrengthen 
the  claim  of  misfortune  to  thy  pity.  I  have  wandered,  from  coaft: 
to  coaft,  in  fearch  of  my  father,  with  this  perfon,  whom  friendfliip 
has  made  a  father  to  me  ;  but  fortune  has  at  length  compleated 
my  calamity  by  taking  him  from  me :  he  is  now  thy  flave ;  let  me, 
.therefore,  be  thy  flave  alfo.    If  thou  art,  indeed,  a  lover  of  juftice, 
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and  art  going  to  Crete  to  acquaint  thyfclf  with  the  laws  of  Minos, 
thou  wilt  not  rcfift  the  impoitunity  of  my  diftrefs.  Thou  fcefl:  the 
fon  of  a  mighty  prince,  reduced  to  fue  for  flavery,  as  the  only  pof- 
fible  condition  of  comfort :  there  was  a  time,  when  I  preferred 
death  to  fcrvitude  in  Sicily ;  but  the  evils  which  I  there  fuffered, 
were  but  the  firft  eflays  of  the  rage  of  fortune :  I  now  tremble, 
left  I  fliould  not  be  admitted  into  that  ftate,  which  then  I  would 
have  died  to  fliun.  May  the  Gods  look  down  on  my  misfortunes  ! 
and  may  Hazael  remember  Minos,  whofe  wifdom  he  admires,  and 
whofe  judgment  fliall,  in  the  realms  of  Pluto,  pafs  upon  us  both." 

"  Hazael  looked  upon  me  with  great  complacence  and  humanity; 
and,  giving  me  his  hand,  raifed  me  from  the  ground :  "  I  am  not 
ignorant,  faid  he,  of  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  Ulysses;  I  have 
been  often  told  what  gloiy  he  acquired  among  the  Greeks,  by 
Mentor  ;  and  fame  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  Eafl.  Follow  me,  fon  of  Ulysses  !  I  will  be  your  father, 
till  you  find  him  from  whom  you  have  derived  your  being.  If  I 
had  no  fcnfc  of  the  glory  of  Ulysses,  or  of  his  misfortunes  or  of 
yours,  the  fricndfliip  which  I  bear  to  Mentor,  would  alone  induce 
me  to  take  care  of  you :  I  bought  him  indeed  as  a  flave,  but  he 
is  now  mine  by  a  nobler  connexion  ;  for  the  money  that  he  coft 
me,  procured  me  the  deareft  and  moft  valuable  of  all  my  friends. 
In  him,  I  have  found  that  wifdom  which  I  fought ;  and  to  him,  I 
owe  all  the  love  of  virtue  that  I  have  acquired :  this  moment,  there- 
fore, I  reftore  his  freedom,  and  continue  thine ;  I  renounce  your 
fervice,  and  require  only  your  efteem."  ' 

"  The  moft  piercing  anguifh  was  now  changed  in  a  moment  to 
unutterable  joy.  I  perceived  myfelf  delivered  from  total  iniin ;  I' 
was  approaching  my  country;  I  was  favoured  with  aftiftance  that 
might  enable  me  to  reach  it ;  I  had  the  confolation  of  being  near  a 
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perfon,  wliofe  love  for  mc  had  no  foundation  but  the  love  of 
virtue ;  and  whatever  elfe  could  contribute  to  my  felicity,  was 
comprehended  in  my  meeting  with  Mentor  to  part  no  more. 

"  Hazacl  proceeded  dirc(5lly  to  the  port,  followed  by  Mentor 
and  myfelf,  and  we  all  embarked  together :  the  peaceful  waves 
were  divided  by  our  oars  ;  and  a  gentle  breeze,  which  fported  in 
our  fails,  feemed  as  it  were  to  animate  our  bark,  and  impel  it  for- 
ward with  an  eafy  motion :  Cyprus  quickly  difappeared  ;  and  Ha- 
zael,  who  was  impatient  to  know  my  fentiments,  afked  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  manners  of  that  ifland.  I  told  him  ingenuoufly 
the  dangers  to  which  my  youth  had  been  expofed,  and  the  con- 
flidl  which  had  agitated  my  bofom:  he  was  touched  at  my  hoiTor 
of  vice,  and  cried  out,  "  Venus,  I  acknowledge  thy  power  and 
that  of  thy  fon,  and  I  have  burnt  incenfe  upon  thy  altars  ;  but  for- 
give me,  if  I  dctell  that  infamous  effeminacy,  which  prevails  in 
thy  dominions,  and  the  brutal  fenfuality  which  is  pradifed  at  thy 
feafts." 

"  He  then  difcouirfed  witli  Mentor,  of  that  FjrftJ^jsreJV-which 

produced  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  that  hifinite  and  Immutable 

Intelligence,  which  communicates  itfelf  to  all,  but  is  not  divided ; 

that  Sovereign  and  Univerfal  Truth,  which  illuminates  intellecflual 

nature,  as  the  fun  enlightens  the  material  world.     "  H^,  who  has 

never  perceived  this  pure  emanation  of  Divinity,  faidHazael,  is  blind 

as  thofe  who  are  born  without  fight ;  he  pafTes  through  life  in 

darknefs,  like  tliat  which  involves  the  polar  regions,  where  the 

night  is  protraded  to  half  the  year ;  he  believes  himfelf  to   be 

wife,  but  is  indeed  a  fool ;  he  imagines  that  his  eye  comprehends 

every  objedl,  yet  be  lives  and  dies  without  feeing  any  thing ;  or, 

at  moll,  he  perceives  only  fome  fleeting  illufions  by  a  glimmering 

and  deceitful  light;   fome  unfubflantial  vapours,  that  are  every 

moment  changing  their  colour  and  fliape,  and,  at  length,  fade  into 

total 
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total  obfcurity :  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  every  man,  who  is  captivated 
by  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  allured  by  the  gaudy  phantoms  of 
imagination !  Indeed,  none  are  worthy  the  name  of  men,  but 
thofe  who  walk  by  the  dictates  ofxLernal  reafQp,  who  love  and  fol- 
low the  guiding  ray  that  is  vouchfafed  from  above  :  it  is  by  this 
reafon  tliat  we  are  infpired,  when  our  thoughts  are  good ;  and  by 
this  we  are  reproved,  wh^n  they  are  evil ;  from  this  we  derive  intelli- 
gence and  life ;  this  is  an  ocean,  of  which  we  are  but  fmall  ftreama, 
iliat  are  quickly  reabforbed  in  the  abyfs  from. which  they  flowed !" 

"  This  difcom-fe,  indeed,  I  did  not  perfe(5lly  comprehend,  yet  I 
perceived  fomething  in  it  that  was  elevated  and  refined  ;  and  my 
heart  caught  fire  at  the  beams  of  truth,  which  glanced  within 
the  verge  of  my  underflanding.  They  proceeded  to  talk  of  the 
origin  of  the  Gods,  of  heroes,  poets,  the  golden  age,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  deluge ;  of  the  river  of  oblivion,  in  which  the  fOuls  of  the 
dead  are  plunged  ;  the  perpetualpunifliment,  that  is  inflidled  upon 
the  wicked  in  the  gloomy  gulph  of  Tartarus ;  and  of  that  happy  tran- 
quillity, which  is  enjoyed,  in  the  fields  of  Elyfium,  by  the  fpirits  of. 
the  juft,  who  exult  in  the  afTurance  that  it  fhall  lall  for  ever. 

"  "While  Hazael  and  Mentor  were  difcourfing  thefe  topics,  we 
perceived  feveral  dolphins-  approaching,  whofe  fcales  were  varied 
with  azure  and  gold,  and  whofe  fport  fwelled  the  fea  into  waves, 
and  covered,  it  with  foam:  thefe  were  followed  by  tritons,  who, 
with  their  fpiral  fbells,  emulated  the  mufic  of  the  trvimpct ;  and  in 
the  midft  of  them  appeared  the  chariot  of  Amphitrite,  drawn  by 
fea  horfes  whiter  than  fnow,  which  dividing  the  waves  as  they 
pafTcd,  left  behind  them  long  furrows  in  the  deep;. fire  fparkledl 
in  their  eyes,  and  from  their  noilrils  ifiiied  clouds  of  fmoke  :  the 
chariot  of  the  Goddefs  was-  a  fliell,  whiter  and' more  bright  than, 
ivory,  of  a  wonderful  figua-e  ;  it  was  mounted  upon  wheels  of 
gpld,  and  fecmed  almoft  to  fly  over  the  level  fur  face  of  the  water: 
a,  great  number  of  young  nymphs  fwam  in  a  croud  after  the.cha--- 
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•fiot,  and  their  hair,  which  was  decorated  with  flowers,  flowed 
loofely  behind  them,  and  wantoned  in  the  breeze.  The  Goddeft 
held,  in  one  hand,  a  fceptre  of  gold,  with  wliich  Ihe  awed  the 
waves  to  obedience ;  and,  with  the  other,  fhe  held  the  little  God 
Palemon,  her  fon  whom  fhe  fuckled,  upon  her  lap  :  fuch  fweetnefs 
and  majefly  were  exprefled  in  her  countenance,  that  the  rebellious 
winds  difperfed  at  her  appearance,  and  gloomy  tempefls  howled 
only  at  a  diftance.  The  tritons  guided  the  horfes  with  golden 
reins  ;  arid  a  large  purple  fail  waved  above,  which  was  but  half 
diftended  by  a  multitude  of  little  zephyrs,  who  laboured  to  fwell  it 
with  their  breath.  In  the  mid  air  appeared  iEolus,  bufy,  re,fllefs,  and 
vehement ;  his  wrinkled  and  morofe  countenance,  his  hoarfe  and 
threatening  voice,  his  fliaggy  brows  which  hung  down  to  his  beard, 
and  tlie  fuUen  auilerity  that  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  awed  the  hurri- 
canes of  the  North  to  filence,  and  drove  back  the  clouds  U)  the 
liorizon.  Whales  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  all  the  monfters  of 
the  deep,  tliat  caufed  the  fea  to  ebb  and  flow  with  their  noflrils, 
.rufhed  from  their  fecret  receiTes,  and  came  in  hafte  to  gaze  upon 
the  Goddefs. 
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"  OOON  after  the  Goddefs  and  her  train  difappeared,  we  began 
O  to  difcover  the  mountains  of  Crete  >  though  we  could  yet 
fcarce  diftinguilli  them  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  the  waves 
of  the  fea:  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  fummit  of  mount  Ida 
was  feen,  towering  above  the  neighbouring  mountains,  as  the 
fpreading  antlers  of  a  flag  are  diflinguifhed  among  the  young 
fawns  that  furround  him.  By  degrees,  we  difcovered  more  diftin<5lly 
the  coaft  of  the  ifland,  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  amphi- 
theatre :  as,  in  Cyprus  the  foil  was  wild  and  uncultivated ;  in  Crete, 
it  was  fertilized  and  enriched  with  every  kind  of  fruity  by  tlie 
labour  of  its  inhabitants. 

*'  We  perceived  innumerable  villages  that  were  well  built,  towns 
that  were  little  inferior  to  cities,  and  cities  that  were  in  the  highefl 
degree  magnificent :  there  was  no  field,  on  which  the  hufbandma  i 
had  not  imprcflcd  the  characters  of  diligeiace  and  labour;    th; 
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plough  was  ::eyery  where,  to  he  tracMv;.  3:^4.  there  was  fcarce  a 
bramble  or  a  Ayecd  to  be  found  in  the  ifland.  We  remarked,  with 
pleafure,  the  degp  vallies,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle  were 
grazing  among  many  rivulets  that  enriched  the  foil ;  the  flieep  that 
were  feeding  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills,  the  fpacious  plains 
that  were  covered  with  the  golden  bounty  of  Geres,  and  the 
mountains  that  were  adorned  with  tlie  lively  verdure  of  the  vine, 
and  clufters-  of  grapes  that  were  already  tinged  with  blue,  and 
promifed  the  blefling  of  Bacchus,  wine,  which  fooths  anxiety  to 
peace,  and  animates  wearinefs  with  new  vigour. 

"  Mentor  told  us,  that  he  had  before  been  in  Crete,  and 
acquainted  us  with  whatever  he  knew  of  the  country:  "  This 
ifland,  faid  he,  which  is  admired  by  all  foreigners,  and  famous 
for  its  hundred  cities,  produces  all  the  necefTaries  of  life  in  great 
plenty  for  its  inhabitants,  a;lthough  they  are  almoft  innumerable : 
for  the  earth  is  always  profufely  bountiful  to  thofe  who  cultivate 
it,  and  its  treafures  are  inexhaullible :  the  greater  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  any  country,  the  greater  plenty  they  enjoy,  if  they 
are  not  idle :  nor  have  they  any  caufe  to  be  jealous  of  each  other; 
the  earth,  like  a  good  parent,  multiplies  lier  gifts,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  her  children,  who  merit  her  bounty  by  their  labour. 
The  ambition,  and  the  avarice  of  mankind,  are  the  only  fources 
of  their  calamities  ;  €veiy  individual  wiflies  to  poflTefs  the  portion 
of  all,  and  becomes  wretched  by  the  deftre  of  fuperfluities :  if 
men  would  be  content  with  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and  wifli  only 
to  fatisfy  their  real  neceffities,  plenty,  chearfulnefs,  domeftic  con- 
cord, and  public  tranquillity,  would  be  uninterrupted  and  uni- 
verfal. 

**  A  deep  knowledge  of  thefe  important  truths,  was  the  glory  of 
Minos,  the  wifeft  legiilator,  and  the  beft  of  kings :   all  the  wonders 
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of  this  iiland,  are  the  efFe<5ls  of  his  laws ;  the  education  which  he 
prefcribcd  for  children,  renders  the  body  healthy  and  robufl,  and 
forms  an  early  habit  of  frugality  and  labour.  That  every  fpecies 
and  degree  of  voluptuoufnefs  will  proportionably  debilitate  both 
the  body  and  the  mind,  is  an  eftabliflied  maxim ;  and  no  pleafure 
is  propofed  as  the  objedl  of  defire,  but  that  of  becoming  invincible 
by  heroic  virtue,  and  diflinguifhed  from  others  by  fuperior  glory  : 
courage  is  not  confidered  as  the  contempt  of  death  only  in  the 
field  of  battle,  but  of  fuperlluous  wealth  and  fhameful  pleafure ; 
and  three  vices  are  puniflied  in  Crete,  which,  in  every  other  coun- 
try, are  fuffered  with  impunity,  ingratitude,  diflimulation,  and 
avarice. 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expecSted,  that  there  fliould  be  fome  law 
againft  luxury  and  pomp ;  but,  at  Crete,  luxury  and  pomp  are  not 
known.     Every  man  labours,  and  no  man  thinks  of  becoming 
rich  ;  labour  is  thought  to  be  fufficiently  recompenced  by  a  life  of 
quiet  and  regularity,  in  which  all,  that  the  wants  of  nature  have 
made  necefTary,  is  enjoyed  in  plenty  and  in  peace.     No  fplendid 
palace  nor  coftly  furniture,  no  magnificent  apparel  or  voluptuous 
feflivity  is  permitted :    the  habits  are,  indeed,  made  of  the  fineft 
wool,  and  dyed  of  the  moil  beautiful  colour ;  but  they  are  perfectly 
plain,  and  without  embroidery.     Their  meals,  at  which  they  drink 
little  wine,  are  extremely  temperate,  confiiling  chiefly  of  bread, 
fuch  fruits  as  the  feafon  produces,  and  milk:    if  they  ever  tafle 
animal  food,  it  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  plainly  drefled,  and  of  the 
coarfeft  kind ;  for  they  always  referve  the  fined  cattle  for  labour, 
that  agriculture  may  flourifli.     The  houfes  are  neat,  convenient 
and  pleafant,  but  without  ornament :   architecture  is,  indeed,  well 
known  among  them,  in  its  utmoft  elegance  and  magnificence;  but 
the  pra(5lice  of  this  art  is  referved  for  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  and 
it  is  thought  prefumptuous  in  a  mortal  to  have  a  dwelling  like 
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theirs.  The  wealth  of  the  Cretans  confifts  in  health  vigour  and 
courage,  domellic  quiet  and  concord,  pubhc  Hberty,  plenty  of  all 
that  is  neceflary,  and  contempt  of  all  that  is  fuperiluous,  an  habit 
of  induilry,  an  abhorrence  of  idlcnefs,  an  emulation  in  virtue, 
fubmiilion  to  the  laws,  and  a  reverence  of  the  Gods." 

"  I  enquired,  what  were  the  bounds  of  the  fovereign  authority? 
and  Mentor  anfwered,  "  The  authority  of  the  king  over  the  fub- 
]e6t  is  abfolute ;  but  the  authority  of  the  law  is  abfolute  over  him  j 
his  power  to  do  good  is  unlimited,  but  he  is  reftrained  from  doing 
evil.  The  laws  have  put  .the  people  into  his  hands  as  the  moft 
valuable  depoiit,  upon  condition  that  he  fhall  treat  them  as  his 
children  ;  for  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law,  that  the  wifdom  and  equity 
of  one  man  fliall  be  the  happinefs  of  many,  and  not  that  the 
wretchednefs  and  flavery  of  many  fhould  gratify  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  one.  The  king  ought  to  poflefs  nothing  more  than  the 
fubjecfl,  but  in  proportion  as  more  is  neceflary  to  alleviate  the 
fatigue  of  his  ftation,  and  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  reverence  of  that  authority  by  which  the  laws  are  executed.  In 
every  other  refpeft,  the  king  fhould  indulge  himfelf  lefs,  as  well 
in  eafe  as  in  pleafure,  and  fliould  be  lefs  difpofcd  to  the  pomp  and 
the  pride  of  life,  than  any  other  man :  he  ought  not  to  be  diflin- 
guiflied  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  by  the  grcatnefs  of  his  wealth, 
or  the  variety  of  his  enjoyments,  but  by  fuperior  wifdom,  more 
y  heroic  virtue,  and  more  fplendid  glory :  abroad  he  ought  to  be  the 
defender  of  his  country,  by  commanding  her  armies ;  and  at  home, 
the  judge  of  his  people,  diflributing  juilice  among  them,  improving 
their  morals,  and  increafmg  their  felicity.  It  is  not  for  himfelf 
that  the  Gods  have  intrufled  him  with  royalty,  he  is  exalted  above 
individuals,  only  that  he  may  be  the  fervant  of  the  public ;  to  the 
public  he  owes  all  his  time,  the  public  fhould  engage  all  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  love  fhould  have  no  objedl  but  the  public ;  for  lie 
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defervcs  dignity,  only  in  proportion  as  he  gives  up  private  enjoy- 
ments for  the  pubHc  good.  Minos  dire(?led,  that  his  children  fliould 
not  Aicceed  to  his  throne,  but  upon  condition  that  they  fliould 
govern  by  thefe  maxims ;  for  he  loved  liis  people  yet  more  than, 
his  family ;  and  by  this  wife  inilitution,  he  enfured  power  and 
happinefs  to  his  kingdom.  Thus  did  Minos,  the  peaceful  legi- 
flator,  ^clipfe  the  glory  of  mighty  conquerors,  who  facrificed 
nations  to  their  own  vanity,  and  imagined  they  were  great:  the 
power  of  thefe  tyrants,  after  a  few  years,  left  them  in  the  grave ; 
but  the  juftice  of  Minos  has  placed  him  on  a  more  awful  tribunal 
in  the  world  of  fpirits,  where  he  diilributes  everlalling  rewards  and 
punifliments  as  the  fupreme  judge  of  the  dead." 

"  As  we  were  lillening  to  MfiNTor?,  we  arrived  at  the  ifland; 
and  as  foon  as  wc  came  on  lliore,  we  viewed  the  celebrated  laby- 
rinth which  had  been  built  by  Daedalus,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
miuch  larger  extent  which  we  had  feen  in  Egypt.  While  we  were 
contemplating  -this  curious  edifice,  we  perceived  all  the  coall 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  who  gathered  in  a  croud  at  a 
place  not  far  diftant  from  the  fca  ;  we  enquired  the  caufe  of  this 
commotion,  and  our  curiofity  was  immediately  gratified  by  a  Cre- 
tan, whofe  name  was  Nauficrates. 

"  Idomeneus,  faid  he,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  grandfon  of 
Minos,  accompanied  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  in  their  expedi- 
tion againft  Troy  ;  and,  after  the  dc{lru<5lion  of  that  city,  he  fet 
fail  for  Crete:  but  they  were  overtaken  by  fo  violent  a  tcmpeft, 
that  the  pilot  and  all  the  perfons  on  board  the  veffel,  who  v/ere 
fkilled  in  navigation,  believed  their  fliipwreck  to  be  inevitable. 
Death  was  prefent  to  every  imagination;  every  one  thought  he 
faw  the  abyfs  open  to  fwallow  him ;  and  every  one  deplored  the 
misfortune,  which  did  not  leave  him  the  mournful  hope  of  that 
5  imperfe(5t 
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imperfedl  reft,  to  which  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  are  admitted  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  Styx,  after  funeral  rites  have  been  paid  to  the 
body.  In  this  fituation,  Idomeneus,  Hfting  up  his  hands  and  his 
€yes  to  heaven,  and  invoking  Neptune,  cried  out,  "  O  mighty  Deity, 
to  whom  belong  the  dominions  of  the  deep,  vouchfafe  to  hear  me 
in  this  uttermoft  diftrefs  !  If  thou  wilt  protedl  me  from  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  and  reftorc  me  in  fafety  to  my  country,  I  will  offer 
up  to  thee  the  firll  living  object  that  I  fee  at  my  return  L" 

"  In  the  mean  time,  his  fon  hafted  to  meet  him  with  all  the- 
a^'dour  of  filial  affection,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thought  of 
receiving  the  firfl  embrace.    Unhappy  youth  !   he  knew  not,  that, 
to  haften  to  his  father,  was  to  rufh  upon  deftru(5tion.     Idomeneus,. 
efcaping  the  tempeft,  arrived  at  his  port,  and  returned-  thanks  to 
Neptune  for  having  heard  his  vow  j  but  he  was  foon  fenfible  of  the 
fatal  effedts  it  would  produce :  a  certain  prefage  of  misfortune 
made  him  repent  his  indifcretion  with  the  utmoft  anguifla.of  mind ; 
he  dreaded  his  arrival  among  his  people,  and  thought  of  meeting 
thofe  who  were  moll  dear  to  him,  with  horror;   but  Nemefis,  a 
cruel  and  inexorable  Goddefs,  who  is  ever  vigilant  to  punifli  man- 
kind, and  rejoices  to  humble  the  mighty  and  the  proud,  impelled 
him  forward  with  a  fatal  and  invifible  hand^    He  proceeded  from 
the  veffel  to  the  fhore ;  but  he  had  fcarce  ventured  to  lift  up  his 
eyes,  when  he  beheld  his  fon :  he  ftarted  back,  pale  and  trem- 
bling; he  turned  his  eyes  on  every  fide,  to  find  another  vitftim,  to 
whom  he  was  lefs  tenderly  allied,  but  it  was.  too  late :    his  fon 
fprung  to  him,  and  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck;  but  perceived, 
with  aftonifliment,  that,  inHead"  of  returning  his  careffes,  he  Hood 
motionlefs,  and  at  length  burft  into  tears. 

"  O  my  father,  faid  he,  what  is  the  caufe  of  this  forrow?    After 
fo  long  an  abfence,  art  thou  grieved  to  return  to  thy  people,  and 
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reflore  happinefs  to  thy  fon  ?  In  what,  alas  !  have  I  offended  ?  thy 
eyes  are  ftill  turned  from  me,  as  if  they  loathed  or  dreaded  to 
behold  me." — The  father,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  was  not  yef 
able  to  reply ;  but,  after  fome  fighs  that  ftrugglcd  in  his  bofom 
had  burft  away,  he  cried  out,  "  O !  Neptune,  what  have  I  promifed 
thee  ?  On  what  condition  haft  thou  preferved  me  from  fhipwreck ! 
O  leave  me  again  to  the  billows  and  the  rocks  ;  let  me  be  daflied 
to  pieces  and  fwallowed  in  the  deep ;  but  preferve  my  fon !  Cruel 
and  unrelenting  God !  let  my  blood  be  accepted,  as  a  recompence 
for  his."  He  then  fnatched  out  his  fword,  and  attempted  to  plunge 
it  in  his  bofom  ;  but  thofe  who  flood  near  him,  held  back  his  hand  j 
and  Sophronimus,  an  hoary  prophet,  who  had  long  interpreted  the 
will  of  the  Gods,  alTured  him,  that  Neptune  might  be  fatisfied 
without  the  death  of  his  fon :  "  Your  vow,  faid  he,  was  rafh  and 
iniquitous  ;  the  Gods  are  not  honoured,  but  offended  by  cruelty ; 
do  not,  therefore,  add  one  enormity  to  another,  and  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  accomplifh  that  vow  which  it  was  a  crime  to 
make.  Select  an  hundred  bulls,  whiter  than  fnow ;  decorate  the 
altar  of  Neptune  with  flowers ;  let  thcfe  vi(ftims  be  thy  blamelefs 
offering,  and  let  a  cloud  of  grateful  incenfe  afcend  in  honour  of 
the  God." 

*'  Idomeneus  heard  this  addrefs  in  an  attitude  of  defpcratlon,  and 
without  reply:  his  eyes  fparkled  with  fury,  his  vifage  became 
ghaflly,  his  colour  changed  every  moment,  and  his  whole  body 
iliook  with  the  agony  of  his  mind.  His  fon  was  touched  with  his 
diflrefs  ;  and  having  no  wifli  but  to  relieve  it,  "  My  father,  faid 
he,  am  I  not  here  ?  delay  not  to  appeafe  the  God  to  whom  thou 
haft  vowed,  nor  bring  down  his  vengeance  upon  thy  head  :  if  thy 
life  can  be  redeemed  with  mine,  I  will  die  content :  ftrike  then,  O ! 
my  father,  and  fear  not  that,  at  the  approach  of  death,  I  fliould 
difcover  a  weaknefs  that  is  unworthy  of  thy  fon." 
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"  At  this  moment  Idomeneus,  ftarting  from  his  pofture  with 
the  fuddcn  violence  of  outrageous  phrcnzy,  as  if  rouzed  by  the 
fcourge  of  the  infernal  furies,  furprized  the  vigilance  of  thofe. 
who  had  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  plunged  his  fword  in  the 
bofom  of  his  fon :  he  drew  it  haftily  back,  and,  while  it  was  yet 
Warm,  made  an  effort  to  Iheath  it  a  fecond  time  in  his  own  breafts. 
but  in  this  he  was  again  prevented.  The  youth,  who  immediately 
fell,  lay  weltering  in  his  blood ;  his  eyes  were  fuffufed  with  the 
fhades  of  death,  he  attempted  to  open  them,  but,  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  light,  tliey  were  immediately  clofed  in  everlafting 
darknefs. 

"  A  lilly  of  the  field,  when  its  root  is  cut  away  by  the  plough- 
jEhare,  being  no  longer  fupported  by  the  ftalk,  languifhes  upon  the 
ground  ;  and,  though  it  does  not  immediately  lofe  all  the  luflre  of 
its  beauty,  yet  it  is  no  more  nouriihed  by  the  earth,  nor  quickened 
by  a  vital  principle :  thus  fell  the  fon  of  Idomeneus ;  cut  down* 
like  a  flower,  by  an  untimely  flroke,  in  the  firil  bloom  of  his. 
youth. 

*'  The  father,  ftupified  by  excefs  of  grief,  knew  neither  where 
he  was,  what  he  had  done,  nor  what  he  ought  to  do ;  but  walked 
with  faltering  fl:eps  toward  the  city,  and  enquired  eagerly  for  his 
child. 

"  hi  the  mean  time,  the  peopk,  who  were  moved,  with  com- 
paflion  for  the  youth,  and  with  horror  at  the  cruehy  of  the  father, 
cried  out,  that  the  juflice  of  the  Gods  had  given  him  up  to  the 
furies.  Their  rage  immediately  fupplied  them  with  weapons  ;  one 
fnatched  a  flick,  others  caught  up  a  flone,  and  difcord  infufed  ran- 
cour and  malignity  into  every  bofom.  The  Cretans,  however  wife, 
were  at  this  time  exafperated  to  folly,  and  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  their  king :.  his  friends,  therefore,,  as  they  could  no  other- 
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wife  preferve  him  from  popular  fury,  condu6Ved  him  back  to  the 
fleet,  where  they  went  on  board  with  him,  and  once  more  comr 
mitted  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Idomerxus,  as  foon 
as  he  recovered  from  his  phrenzy,  thanked  them,  for  having  forced 
him  from  a  country  which  he  had  flained  with  the  blood  of  his 
fon,  and  which,  therefore,  he  could  not  bear  to  inhabit.  The 
winds  wafted  them  to  the  coafl  of  Hefperia,  and  they  are  now 
forming  a  new  Hate  in  the  country  of  the  Salentines. 

"  The  Cretans,  having  thus  loft  their  king,  refolved  to  ele(5t  fuch 
a  perfon  in  his  Head,  as  fhould  adminifter  the  eftablifhed  laws  of 
the  nation  in  their  utmoft  purity :  for  this  purpofe  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  every  city  have  been  fummoned  to  this  place;  the 
facrifices  which  are  the  firft  folemnities  of  the  ele<5lion,  are  already 
begun  ;  the  moft  celebrated  fages  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
are  aflembled,  to  propofe  queftions  to  the  candidates  as  a  trial  of 
their  fagacity  J  and  preparations  are  made  for  public  games,  to 
determine  their  courage,  ftrength,  and  acSlivity :  for  the  Cretans 
are  refolved,  that  as  their  kingdom  is  the  prize,  they  will  beftow 
it  upon  him  only,  who  fhall  be  adjudged  fuperior  to  all  others,  both 
in  body  and  in  mind  ;  and  to  render  the  vidtory  more  difficult  by 
encrcafmg  the  number  of  competitors,  all  foreigners  are  invited  to 
the  conteft." 

"  Nauficrates,  after  having  related  thefe  aftonifhing  events, 
prefled  us  to  enter  the  lifts :  "  Make  hafte,  faid  he,  O  ftrangers ! 
to  our  airembly,  and  engage  among  others  in  the  contcft ;  for  if 
the  Gods  decree  the  vidtory  to  eitiier  of  you,  he  will  be  the  fove- 
rcign  of  Crete:"  he  then  turned  haftily  from  us,  and  we  followed, 
him  ;  not  with  any  defire  of  vicHiory,  but  only  that  we  might  gratify 
our  curiofity,  by  being  prefent  at  fo  uncommon  and  important  a 
tranfadtion. 
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"  We  came  to  a  kind  of  circus  of  vaft  extent,  in  the  niiddle  of  a 
thick  forcft:  within  the  circus  was  an  area  prepared  for  the  com- 
batants, furrounded  by  a  circular  bank  of  frcfli  turf,  on  which 
was  feated  an  innumerable  multitude  of  fpectators.  We  were 
received  with  the  utmofl  civility ;  for  the  Cretans  excel  all  other 
people,  in  a  liberal  and  religious  performance  of  the  duties  of 
hofpitality.  They  not  only  caufed  us  to  be  feated,  but  invited  us  to 
engage  in  the  exercifes.  Mentor  declined  it,  on  account  of  his  age, 
and  Hazael,  as  being  in  an  ill  flate  of  health ;  my  youth  and  vigour 
left  me  no  excufe :  however,  I  glanced  my  eye  upon  Mentor,  to 
difcover  his  fentiments ;  and  I  perceived  that  he  wifhetl  I  flioulri 
engage.  I,  therefore,  accepted  the  offer  that  had  been  made  me ; 
and  throwing  off  my  apparel,  my  limbs  were  anointed  with  oil, 
and  I  placed  myfelf  among  the  other  combatants.  A  rumour 
immediately  paffed  through  the  whole  multitude,  that  the  new 
candidate  for  the  kingdom,  was  the  fon  of  Ulysses  j  for  feveral 
of  the  Cretans,  who  had  been  at  Ithaca  whea  I  was  a  child, 
remembered  my  face. 

"  The  firfl  exercife  was  wreflling.  A  Rhodian,  who  appeared  to 
be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  threw  all  that  ventured  to 
encounter  him :  he  was  flill  in  his  full  vigour ;  his  arms  were 
nervous  and  brawny  ;  his  mufcles  were  difcovered  at  every  motion.; 
and  his  limbs  were  not  Icfs  fupple  than  flrong.  There  was  now 
no  competitor  remaining  but  myfelf  j  and,  as  he  thought  no  honour 
was  to  be  gained  by  overcoming  fo  feeHe  an  opponent,  he  indulged 
the  Gompaffion  which  he  felt  for  my  youtb,  and  would  have  retired.? 
but  I  preiled  forward,  and  prefented  myfelf  before  him  :  we  imme*- 
diately  feizcd  each  other,  and  grappled,  till  both  were  out  of  breath ; 
we  flood  flioulder  to  Ihoulder,  and  foot  to  foot ;  every  nerve  was 
ftrained,  our  arms  were  entwined  like  ferpents  in  each  other,  and 
each  of  us  endeavoured  to  lift  his  antagonift  from  the  ground:  he 
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attempted  to  throw  mc,  fomctimes  by  furprizc,  and  fomctlmes  by 
mere  flrength ;  ibmetimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the 
other:  but,  while  he  was  thus  pratftifmg  all  his  fkill  and  force 
upon  me,  I  threw  myfelf  forward  by  a  fudden  effort,  with  fucli 
violence,  that  the  mufclcs  of  his  back  giving  way,  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  drew  nie  upon  him :  all  his  efforts  to  get  me 
under  him,  were  ineffedlual ;  I  held  him  immoveable  under  mc, 
till  the  multitude  fliouted,  "  Victory  to  the  fon  of  Ulysses  !"  and 
then  I  alTifled  him  to  rife,  and  he  retired  in  confufian. 

"  The  combat  of  the  ceflus  was  more  difficult.     The  fon  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Saraos,  had  acquired  fuch  reputation  in  this, 
cxercifc,  that  the  reft  of  the  candidates  yielded  to  him  without 
conteft,  and  the  hope  of  vidtory  animated  no  bofom  but  mine,     hi 
the  firfl  onfet,  I  received  fuch  blows  on  the  head  and  flomach, 
that  blood  gufhed  from  my  mouth  and  noftrils,  and  a  thick  mifl 
fcemed  to  fall  upon  my  eyes  :   I  reeled  ;  my  antagonift  prefled  upon 
me,  and  I  was  jufl  finking  faint  and  breathlefs,  when  I  heard 
Mentor  cry  out,   **  O  fon  of  Ulysses  !  wilt  thou  be  vanquifhed .'" 
the  voice  of  my  friend  encouraged  me  to  farther  refiflance,  and 
difdain  fupplied  me  with  new  flrength.      I  avoided  feveral  blows, 
which  I  mufl  otherwife  have  funk  under ;  and  my  antagonift  having, 
miffed  a  flroke,  I  feifed  the  opportunity  of  his  arm  being  carried 
away  by  its  own  vigour  and  his  body  bent  forward,  to  aim  a  blow 
at  him  that  he  could  not  ward  off,  and  I  raifed  my  cellus  that  it 
might  defcend  with   greater  force  i   he  faw  my  advantage ;  and,, 
flepping  back,  he  writhed  his  body  to  avoid  the  ftroke  j  by  this 
motion  the  equilibrium  was  dcflroycd,  and  I  eafily  threw  him  to 
the   ground.     I   immediately   offered   him  my  hand,   which  he 
refufed,  and  he  got  up  without  affiflance,  covered  with  dufl  and 
blood  ;  but  though  he  fhewcd  the  utmoft  fliame  at  his  defeat,  yet 
he  did  not  dare  to  renew  the  combat. 
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"  The  chariot  races  immediately  followed.    The  chariots  were 
diftributed  by  lot,  and  mine  happened  to  be  the  worll  of  the  whole 
number  ;  the  wheels  were  more  heavy  and  the  horfes  lefs  vigorous. 
We  ftarted ;  and  the  cloud  of  dufl  that  rofe  behind  us,  obfcured 
the  fky.    At  the  beginning  of  the  race,  I  fuifered  the  others  to  get 
before  me :    but  a  young  Lacedemonian,  whofe  name  was  Grantor, 
left  them  all  behind  him  ;  and  Polycletus,  a  Cretan,  followed  him 
at  a  fmall  diflance.    Hippomachus,  a  relation  of  Idomeneus,  who 
was  ambitious  to  fucceed  him,  giving  reins  to  his  horfes,  which 
were  covered  with  fweat,  leaned  forward  over  their  necks ;  and  the 
wheels  whirled  round  with  fuch  rapidity,  that,  like  the  wings  of 
an  eagle  floating  upon  the  air,  they  feerhed  not  to  move  at  all. 
My  horfes,  which  had  been  breathed  by  degrees,  beginning  now 
to  exert  themfelves,  foon  left  almoft  all  thofe  that  had  fet  out  with 
fo  much  ardour  at  a  great  diftancc  behind  them;  and  Hippomachus, 
prefling  forward  to  keep  his  advantage  with  too  much  eagernefs, 
the  mofl  vigorous  of  his  horfes  fell  down,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  his  mailer.     Polycletus,  leaning  too  much  over  his  horfes, 
was  thrown  out  of  his  chariot  by  a  fudden  Ihock  ;  the  reins  were 
forced  out  of  his  hand ;  and  though  he  had  now  no  hope  of  vi(5lory, 
he  thought  himfelf  happy  to  have  efcaped  with  his  life.    Grantor 
perceiving,  with  jealoufy  and  indignation,  that  I  was  now  clofe 
behind  him,  urged  forward  with  more  eagernefs  j  fometimes  vowing 
rich  offerings  to  the  Gods,  and  fometimes  encouraging  his  horfes  : 
he  was  afraid  I  fhould  pafs  him,  by  driving  between  his  chariot 
and  the  barrier  of  the  courfe  ;  becaufe  my  horfes,  having  been  lefs 
exhaufted,  were  able  to  get  before  him,  if  they  had  room,  though 
they  jQiould  wheel  round  on  the  outfide  of  the  track :  this  could  be 
no  otherwife  prevented,  than  by  obflruding  the  paffiigej  he,  there- 
fore, though  he  faw  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  drove  up  fo  clofe 
to  the  barrier,  that  his  wheel  being  forced  againft  it,  was  torn  off, 
and  his  chariot  difmounted.    I  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn 
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Ihoi-t,  that  I  might  keep  clear  of  Iiim  ;  and  the  next  moment,  he 
faw  me  at  the  goal.  The  multittule  once  more  fliouted,  "  Vidlory 
to  the  fon  of  Ulysses  !  It  is  he,  whom  the  Gods  have  appointed  to 
reign  over  us !" 

"  We  were  then  condudled,  by  the  moft  illullrious  and  venerable 
of  the  Cretans,  into  a  wood,  which  had  been  long  kept  facred  from 
the  vulgar  and  the  prophane  ;  where  we  Avere  convened  by  thofe 
ancient  oracles  of  wifdom,  M^ho  had  been  appointed  by  Minos  to 
preferve  the  laws  from  violation,  and  adminifler  juitice  to  the 
people.  But,  into  this  aflcmbly,  thofe  only  who  had  contended  in 
the  games,  were  admitted,  llie  fages  opened  the  book,  into 
which  all  the  laws  of  Minos  had  been  collecled:  I  was  touched 
with  reverence  and  humility,  when  I  approached  thcfe  fathers  of 
their  country,  whom  age  had  rendered  venerable  without  impair- 
ing their  vigour  of  mind.  They  fat,  with  great  order  and  folem- 
nity,  in  a  fixed  pofture  ;  their  hair  was  white  as  fnow,  but  fome  of 
them  had  fcarce  any  left ;  and  their  countenances,  though  grave, 
were  brightened  with  a  calm  and  placid  fagacity.  They  were  not 
forward  to  fpeak  j  and  they  faid  nothing,  that  was  not  the  refult 
of  mature  deliberation :  when  their  opinions  were  different,  they 
fupported  them  with  fo  much  candour  and  moderation,  that  ir 
could  fcarce  be  believed  they  were  not  of  one  mind.  By  long 
experience,  and  clofe  application,  they  had  acquired  the  moft  acute 
difcernment  and  extenfive  knowledge ;  but  that  which  principally 
conduced  to  the  ftrength  and  redtitude  of  their  judgment,  was  the 
fedate  difpaffionate  tranquillity  of  minds,  that  had  been  long  freed 
from  the  tumultuous  paffions  and  capricious  levity  of  youth.  Wif- 
dom alone  was  their  principle  of  acT:ion  ;  and,  by  the  long  and 
habitual  pra6lice  of  virtue,  they  had  fo  corrected  every  irregular 
difpofition,  that  they  tafted  the  culm,  yet  elevated  delights  of  reafon 
without  alloy.    To  thefe  awful  beings,  1  lifted  up  my^  eyes  with 
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admiration;  and  wilhed  that,  by  a  fudden  cbntradion  of  my  life, 
I  might  immediately  arrive  at  fo  defirable  an  old  age ;  for  I  per- 
ceived youth  to  be  a  flate  of  infelicity,  fubjeft  to  the  blind  impe- 
tuofity  of  paffion,  and  far  from  the  perfpicacious  tranquillity  of 
their  virtue. 

"  The  perfon  who  prefided  in  this  aflembly,  opened  the  book,  into 
which  all  the  laws  of  Minos  had  been  collected :  it  was  a  large 
volume,  and  was  kept  locked  up  with  the  richeft  perfumes  in  a 
golden  box.  When  it  was  taken  out,  all  the  fages  kifTed  it  with  a 
profound  refpedt,  and  faid,  "  That,  the  Gods  only  excepted,  from 
whom  all  good  is  originally  derived,  nothing  fhould  be  held  fo 
facrcd,  as  thofc  laws  which  promote  wifdom  virtue  and  happinefs : 
thofe,  who  put  thefe  laws  in  execution  for  the  government  of 
others,  fhould  alfo,  by  thefe  laws,  govern  themfelves ;  for  it  is 
the  law  that  ought  to  reign,  and  not  the  man."  Such  were  the 
fentiments  of  this  hoary  council :  and  the  prefident  then  propofed 
three  queflions,  which  were  to  be  refolved  by  the  maxims  of 
Minos. 

"  The  firfl  queftion  was,  "  What  man  is  moft  free  ?"  One  an- 
fwered,  that  it  was  a  king,  who  governed  his  people  with  abfo- 
lute  authority,  and  had  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies :  another 
faid,  that  it  was  he,  whofe  riches  enabled  him  to  purchafe  what- 
ever he  delired:  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  it  was  a  man  who  had 
never  married,  and  who  was  perpetually  travelling  from  one 
country  to  another,  without  fubje(5ling  himfclf  to  the  laws  of  any: 
others  fuppofed  it  might  be  a  favage,  who,  living  wild  in  the  Avoods, 
and  fubfifting  himfelf  by  hunting,  was  independent  of  all  fociety, 
and  fufFcred  no  want  as  an  individual:  others  thought  of  a  flave, 
immediately  after  emancipation ;  becaufe,  being  juft  relieved  from 
the  feverities  of  fervitude,  he  would  have  a  more  lively  fenfe  of  the 
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fweets  of  freedom :  and  there  were  fome  who  faid,  that  a  man,  at 
the  point  of  death,  was  more  free  than  all  others ;  becaufe  death 
breaks  every  bond,  and  over  the  dead  the  united  world  has  no 
power. 

"  When  my  opinion  was  demanded,  I  was  in  no  doubt  what  to 
anfwer,  becaufe  I  remembered  what  had  been  often  told  me  by 
Men  TO  K  :  "  The  mod  free  of  all  men,  faid  I,  i&  he:,  whofe  free- 
dom flavery  itfelf  cannot  take  away :  he,  and  he  only  is  free,  ia 
every  country  and  in  every  condition,  who  fears  the  Gods,  and 
whofe  fear  has  no  other  objecSl.  In  other  words,  he  only  is  truly 
free,  over  whom  fear  and  dcfire  have  no  power,  and  who  is  fubjedt 
only  to  reafon  and  the  Gods."  The  fathers  looked  upon  each  other 
with  a  fmile,  and  were  furprized  to  find  my  anfwer  exadly  the 
fame  with  that  of  Minos. 

*'  The  fecond  quellion  was,  "  Who  is  moll  unhappy  ?"  To  this, 
every  one  gave  fuch  an  anfwer  as  was  fuggefled  by  his  fancy:  one 
faid,  that  the  moft  unhappy  man  was  he,  who  was  without  money, 
health,  and  reputation :  another  faid,  it  was  he  that  had  no  friend : 
fome  imagined  none  could  be  fo  wretched  as  thofe,  who  had  dege- 
nerate and  ungrateful  children :  but  a  native  of  Lefbos,  a  man  cele- 
brated for  wifdom,  faid,  that  the  moft  unhappy  of  all  men  was  he  that 
thought  himfclf  fo  ;  becaufe  unhappinefs  depends  much  lefs  upon 
adverlity,  than  impatience ;  and  imfortunate  events  derive  all  their 
power  to  afHi^,  from  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  they  happen. 
The  aflembly  heard  this  opinion  with  a  Ihout  of  applaufe ;  and  every 
one  believed  that,  in  this  queftion,  the  Lefbian  would  be  declared 
viftor.  But  my  opinion  being  afked,  I  formed  my  anfwer  upon 
the  maxims  of  Mentor:  The  moft  unhappy  of  all  men,  faid  I,  is 
a  king,  who  believes  he  fhall  become  happy,  by  rendering  others 
miferable :    his  wretchednefs  is  doubled  by  his  ignorance  5  for,  as 
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he  does  not  know  whence  it  proceeds,  he  can  apply  no  remedy; 
he  is,  indeed,  afraid  to  know,  and  he  fuffers  a  crowd  of  fycophants 
to  furround  liim,  that  keep  truth  at  a  diftance ;  he  is  a  flave  to  his 
own  pallions,  and  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  duty ;  he  has  never  tafled 
the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  nor  been  warmed  to  feniibiHty  by  the 
charms  of  virtue ;  he  is  wretched,  but  the  wretchedncfs  that  he 
fuffers  he  deferves,  and  his  mifery,  however  great,  is  perpetually 
increafmg ;  he  ruflies  down  the  precipice  of  perdition,  and  the 
gulph  of  everlafting  punifhment  receives  him."  The  aflembly 
attefted  my  victory  over  the  Lefbian,  and  the  judges  declared  that 
I  had  exprefTed  the  fenfe  of  Minos. 

"  The  third  queftion  was,  "  Which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred, a  king  who  was  invincible  in  war ;  or  a  king,  who,  with- 
out any  experience  in  war,  could  adminifter  civil  government,  with 
great  wifdom,  in  a  time  of  peace."  The  majority  determined  this 
queftion  in  favour  of  the  warrior  ;  for  fkill  to  govern  in  a  time  of 
peace,  faid  they,  -will  be  of  but  little  ufe,  if  the  king  cannot  defend 
his  country  in  a  time  of  war,  fince  he  will  himfelf  be  diverted  of 
his  authority,  and  his  people  will  become  flaves  to  the  enemy. 
Others  preferred  the  pacific  prince,  becaufe,  as  he  would  have  more 
to  fear  from  a  war,  he  would  be  more  careful  to  avoid  it :  but  they 
were  anfwered,  that  the  atchievemems  of  a  conqueror  would  not 
only  encreafe  his  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  his  people,  to  whom 
he  would  fubjugate  many  nations ;  but  that,  under  a  pacific  go- 
vernment, quiet  and  fccurity  would  degenerate  into  cowardice  and 
floth.  My  fentiments  were  then  afked,  and  I  anfwered  thus:  "  Al- 
though he,  who  can  only  govern  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  is  biut 
half  a  king ;  yet  the  prince,  who,  by  his  fagacity,  can  difcover  the 
merit  of  others,  and  can  defend  his  country  when  it  is  attacked,,  if 
,  not  in  perfon,  yet  by  his  generals,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  him,  who  knows  no  art  but  that  of  war :   a  prince, 
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whofe  genius  is  entirely  military,  will  levy  endlefs  wars  to  extend 
his  dominions  ;  and  ruin  his  people  to  add  a  new  title  to  his  name. 
If  the  nation,  which  he  now  governs,  is  unhappy,  what  is  it  to 
them  how  many  more  he  conquers  ?  A  foreign  war,  long  conti- 
nued, cannot  fail  of  producing  diforder  at  home  :  the  manners  of 
the  vi(ftors  themfclves  become  corrupt  during  the  general  confulion. 
How  much  has  Greece  fufFered,  by  the  conqueft  of  Troy  ?  fhe  was 
more  than  ten  years  deprived  of  her  kings ;  and  wherever  the 
flame  of  war  is  kindled,  the  laws  are  violated  with  impunity,  agri- 
culture is  negledted,  and  the  fcicnces'are  forgotten.  The  bed 
prince,  when  he  has  a  war  to  fuftain,  is  compelled  to  the  fame 
conduft  which  difgraces  the  worft,  to  tolerate  licentioufnefs,  and 
employ  villainy  in  his  fervice :  how  many  daring  profligates  are 
puniflied  in  a  time  of  peace,  whom  it  is  neceflary  to  reward  during 
the  diforders  of  war  ?  No  nation  was  ever  governed  by  a  conqueror, 
that  did  not  fuffer  by  his  ambition.  The  vidtorious,  and  the  van- 
quiflied,  are  involved  almoft  in  the  fame  ruin,  w^hile  the  king  grows 
giddy  amidft  the  tumult  of  a  triumph.  As  he  is  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  he  knows  not  how  to  derive  any  popular 
advantages  from  a  fuccefsful  war  ;  he  is  like  a  man,  that  not  only 
defends  his  own  field,  but  forcibly  takes  pofleffion  of  his  neigh- 
bours, yet  can  neither  plough  nor  fow,  and  confequently  reaps  no 
harvcft  from  either :  he  feems  born,  not  to  difFufe  happinefs  among 
his  fubjc<5ls  by  a  wife  and  equitable  government,  but  to  fill  the 
world  with  violence  tumult  and  defolation. 

"  As  to  the  pacific  prince,  it  muft,  indeed,  be  confefi^ed,  that 
he  is  not  qualified  for  conquefl ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  not 
born  to  harrafs  his  people,  by  perpetual  hoftilities,  in  a  reftlefs 
attempt  to  fubjugate  others,  over  whom  he  can  have  no  equi- 
table right :  but  if  he  is  perfectly  qualified  for  peaceful  govern- 
snent,  thefe  very  qualifications  will  fecurc  his  fubjedts  againft  the 
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encroachments  of  an  enemy :   his  juftice,  moderation,  and  quiet- 
nefs,  render  him  a  good  neighbour ;  he  engages  in  no  enterprife 
that  can   interrupt  the  peace  fubfifting  between  him  and  other 
ttates ;  and  he  fulfils  all  his  engagements  with  a  religious  exadl- 
nefs  ;  he  is,  therefore,  regarded  by  his  allies  rather  with  love  than 
feai%  and  they  trufi:  him  with  unlimited  confidence:   if  any  refllefs 
haughty  and  ambitious  power  fliould  moleft  him,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  will  mterpofe  in  his  behalf;  becaufe,  from  him, 
they  apprehend  no  attempt  againft  their  own  quiet,  but  have  every 
thing  to  fear  from  his  enemy.      His  fteady  juftice  impartiality  and 
public  faith,  render  him  the  arbiter  of  all  the  kingdoms  that  fur- 
round  his  own :    and  while  the  enterprif^s  of  ambition  make  the 
warrior  odious,  and  the  common  danger  unites  the  world  againft: 
him  ;  a  glory,  fuperior  to  that  of  conqueft,  comes  unlooked  for  to 
the  friend  of  peace,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  every  other  potentate  are 
turned,  with  reverence  and  affection,  as  the  father  and  the  guar- 
dian of  them  all :   thefe  are  his  advantages  abroad,  and  thofe  at 
home  are  yet  more  confidci-able.     If  he  is  qualified  to  govern  in 
peace,  it  follows,  that  he  muft  govern  by  the  wifeft  laws  :    he  mull 
reftrain  parade  and  luxury  ;  he  muft  fupprefs  every  art  which  can 
only  gratify  vice ;  and  he  muft  encourage  thofe  which  fupply  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  efpecially  agriculture,  to  which  the  principal 
attention  of  his  people  muft  be  turned :    whatever  is  neceftary,  will 
then  become  abundant ;  and  the  people,  being  inured  to  labour, 
fimple  in  their  manners,  habituated  to  live  upon  a  little,  and,  there- 
fore,  eafily  gaining   a   fubfiftence  from  the  field,  will   multiply 
without   end.     This  kingdom  then  will  foon  become  extremely 
populous  ;  and  the  people  will  be  healthful,  vigorous  and  hardy  ; 
not  effeminated  by  luxury,  but  veterans  in  virtue  ;  not  flaviflily 
attached  to  a  life  of  voluptuous  indolence,  but  free  in  a  magna- 
nimous contempt  of  death,  and  chufing  rather  to  die,  than  lofe  tlie 
manly  privileges  which  they  enjoy  under  a  prince,  who  reigns 
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only  as  tliefubftimtc  of  reafon.  If  a  neighbouring  conqueror  fliould 
attack  fuch  a  people  as  this,  he  might  probably  find  them  unlkilful 
in  marking  out  a  camp,  forming'the  order  of  battle,  and  managing 
the  unwieldy  engines  of  deftrucflion  that  are  ufed  in  a  fiege ; 
but  he  would  find  them  invincible  by  their  numbers,  and  their 
courage,  their  patience  of  fatigue,  their  habit  of  induring  hard- 
fhip,  the  impetuofity  of  their  attack,  and  the  perfeverance  of  that 
virtue  which  difappointment  cannot  fubdue.  Befides,  if  their 
prince  is  not  himfelf  qualified  to  command  his  forces,  he  may  fub- 
flitute  fuch  perfons  as  he  knows  to  be  equal  to  the  trufl,  and  ufc 
them  as  inftruments,  without  giving  up  his  authority ;  fuccours 
may  be  obtained  from  his  allies  ;  his  fubje(5ts  will  rather  perifli, 
than  become  the  flaves  of  injuftice  and  opprellion  ;  and  the  Gods 
themfelves  will  fight  in  his  behalf.  Thus  will  the  pacific  prince 
be  fuftaincd,  when  his  danger  is  moft  imminent :  and,  therefore, 
I  conclude,  that,  though  his  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war  is  an 
imperfecSlion  in  his  charadler,  fince  it  difables  him  to  execute  one 
of  the  principal  duties  of  his  fl:ation,  the  chaftifcment  of  thofe 
who  invade  his  dominion,  or  injure  his  people;  yet  he  is  infinitely 
fuperior  to  a  king,  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  civil  govern- 
ment, and  knows  no  art  but  that  of  war." 

"  I  perceived,  but  without  wonder,  that  many  perfons  in  the 
aflembly  did  not  approve  the  opinion  that  I  had  been  labouring  to 
maintain ;  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  dazzled  by  the  falfe 
lufire  of  vi6lories  and  triumphs,  prefer  the  tumult  and  fliow  of  fuc- 
cefsful  hoftilities,  to  the  quiet  fimplicity  of  peace,  and  the  intrinfic 
advantages  of  good  government.  The  judges,  however,  declared, 
that  I  had  fpoken  the  fentiments  of  Minos ;  and  the  prcfident  cried 
out,  "  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  known  to  all  Crete,  is  fulfilled :  Minos 
enquired  of  the  God,  how  long  his  pofterity  fhould  govern  by  the 
laws  which  he  had  eftabliflied ;  and  he  was  anfwered,  Thy  pofterity 
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Ihall  ceafe  to  reign,  when  a  ftranger  Ihall  eftabllfh  the  reign  of 
thy  laws.  We  feared,  that  fome  foreigner  would  make  a  conqueft 
of  our  ifland ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  Idoraeneus,  and  the  wifdom 
of  the  fon  of  Ulysses,  who,  of  all  mortals,  beft  underftands  the 
laws  of  Minos,  have  difclofed  the  true  fenfe  of  the  oracle :  why, 
then,  do  we  delay  to  crown  him,  whom  the  Gods  have  appointed 
to  be  our  king  ?" 
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"  'TpHE  fages  immediately  went  out  of  the  confccrated  grove ; 
J-  and  the  chief  of  them,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  declared 
to  the  people,  who  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  decifion,  that 
the  prize  had  been  decreed  to  me.  The  words  were  no  fooner 
uttered,  than  the  dead  filence  of  expeftation  was  followed  by  an 
univerfal  fhout;  every  one  cried  out,  "  Let  the  fon  of  Ulysses,  a 
fecond  Minos,  be  our  king !"  and  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain  repeated  the  acclamation. 

"  I  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then  made  a  fign  with  my  hand, 
that  I  defired  to  be  heard:  in  this  interval  Mentor  whifpered  me, 
"*'  Wilt  thou  renounce  thy  country  ?  Can  ambition  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  Penelope,  who  longs  for  thy  return  as  the  lafl 
objedt  of  her  hope;  and  alienate  thy  heart  from  the  great  Ulysses, 
whom  the  Gods  have  refolved  to  reftore  to  Ithaca  ?"    Thefe  words 
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roufed  every  tender  paflion  in  my  bofom,  and  the  fond  defire  of 

royalty  was  inllantly  abforbed  in  the  love  of  my  parents  and  my 

country.     In  the  mean  time,  the  multitude  was  again  become  mo- 

tionlefs  and  iilent,  and  I  addrefled  them  in  thefe  terms :    "  Illuftri- 

ous  Cretans  !    I  am  not  worthy  the  dignity  which  you  offer.    The 

oracle  of  which  you  have  been  reminded,  does  indeed  exprefs,  that 

the  fovereignty  of  Crete  fhall  depart  from  the  race  of  Minos,  when 

a  ftranger  Ihall  eflablifh  the  dominion  of  his  laws  j  but  it  does  not 

fay,  that  this  flranger  fhall  be  king.    I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 

I  am  the  flranger  foretold  by  the  oracle,  and  that  I  have  accom- 

plifhed  the  predi<5tion:   fortune  has  cafl  me  upon  this  ifland;  I  have 

difcovered  the  true  fenfe  of  the  laws  of  Minos  ;  and  I  willi,  that 

my  explanation  may  contribute  to  join  them  in  the  fovereignty, 

with  the  man  whom  your  choice  fhall  appoint  to  fo  important  a 

truft.    As  for  me,  I  prefer  my  country,  the  obfcure  and  inconfi- 

derable  ifland  of  Ithaca,  to  the  hundred  cities   of  Crete,  with  all 

their  opulence  and  glory  ;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  wander,  where- 

evcr  the  fates  fhall  have  marked  my  courfe.     If  I  have  contended 

in  your  fports,  I  was  not  prompted  by  a  defire  to  govern  you  ;  but 

only  to  obtain  your  efleem,  and  your  pity,  that  you  might  the  more 

readily  afford  me  the  means  of  returning  to  the  place  of  my  birth : 

for  I  would  rather  obey  my  father  Ulysses,  and  comfort  Penelope 

my  mother,  than  govern  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth.     You  fee, 

O  Cretans  !  the  fecret  receffes  of  my  heart :  I  am  compelled  to  leave 

you,  but  death  only  can  put  an  end  to  my  gi'atitudc  ;  your  interefl 

Ihall  never  be  lefs  dear  to  me,  than  my  own  honour ;  and  I  will 

remember  you  with  affediion,  till  death  fliall  efface  the  lafl  idea 

from  my  mind." 

"  I  had  fcarce  finifhed  the  lafl  fentcnce,  before  there  rofe  from 
the  innumerable  multitude  that  furrounded  me  a  deep  hoarfe 
murmur,  like  the  found  of  waves  that  are  broken  againft  each 
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other  in  a  ftorm.  Some  queflioned,  whether  I  was  not  a  God  under 
tlie  appearance  of  a  man ;  others  affirmed,  that  they  had  feen  me 
in  foreign  countries,  and  knew  me  to  be  Telemachus  ;  and  many- 
cried  out,  that  I  fhould  be  compelled  to  afcend  the  throne  of  Ido- 
meneus :  I,  therefore,  again  fignified  my  intention  to  fpeak,  and 
they  were  again  filent  in  a  moment,  not  knowing  but  that  I  was 
now  about  to  accept  what  before  I  had  refufed.  "  Permit  me,  faid 
I,  O  Cretans  !  to  tell  you  my  thoughts  without  difguife  :  I  believe 
you  to  be  the  wifeil  of  all  people ;  and  yet  there  is  one  important 
diftindtion,  which  I  think  you  have  not  made :  your  choice  ought 
not  to  feledt  the  man  who  is  bell  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
your  laws,  but  he  who,  with  the  moll  Heady  virtue,  has  reduced 
them  to  pra(5tice.  I  am,  as  yet,  but  a  youth  j  and,  confequently, 
without  experience,  and  fubje<5t  to  the  tyranny  of  impetuous  paf- 
fions :  I  am  in  that  ftate,  which  renders  it  more  fit  for  me  to  learn, 
by  obedience,  how  to  command  hereafter,  than  now  to  pradtife  a 
fcience,  which  is  at  once  fo  difficult  and  important.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, feek  a  man,  who,  in  any  exercifes,  either  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body,  has  conquered  others  ;  but  one,  who  has  atchieved  the 
conqueft  of  himfelf :  feek  a  man,  who  has  the  laws  of  Minos 
written  upon  his  heart ;  and  whofe  life  has  illuftrated  every  pre- 
cept by  an  example :  let  your  choice  be  determined,  not  by  what 
he  fays,  but  what  he  has  done." 

"  The  venerable  fathers,  being  much  pleafed  with  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  and  hearing  the  applaufe  of  the  alTembly  grow  Hill  louder, 
addrelTed  me  in  thefe  terms :  "  Since  the  Gods  no  longer  permit 
us  to  hope,  that  you  will  reign  over  us  ;  affift  us,  at  leaft,  in  the 
choice  of  a  king,  who  will  eflablifti  the  reign  of  our  laws.  Is  any 
man  known  to  you,  who,  iipon  a  throne,  will  be  content  witli 
this  equitable  though  limited  authority?"  "  There  is  a  man,  faid 
I,  to  whom  I  ow«  wliatever  merit  I  poITefs,  whofe  wifdom  has 
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fpoken  by  my  lips,  and  whofe  converfatioii  fuggefted  every  fen- 
timcnt  which  you  have  approved."  While  I  was  yet  fpeaking, 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  aflembly  were  turned  upon  Mentor, 
whom  I  took  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  to  them  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  I  related  the  protedion  which  he  had  afforded  to 
my  infancy,  the  dangers  from  which  he  had  delivered  me,  and 
the  calamities  that  fell  upon  me  when  I  rejecfted  his  counfel. 
Mentor  had,  till  now,  flood  unnoticed  among  the  crowd  ;  for 
his  habit  was  plain  and  negligent,  his  countenance  was  mo- 
deft,  he  fpakc  little,  and  had  an  air  of  coldncfs  and  referve: 
but,  as  foon  as  he  became  the  obje(ft  of  attention,  a  dignity  and 
firmnefs,  not  to  be  defcribed,  were  difcovcred  in  his  countenance ; 
it  was  remarked,  that  his  eyes  were  peculiarly  piercing,  and  every 
motion  exprclTed  uncommon  vigour  and  adivity.  Some  queftions 
were  immediately  propofed ;  his  anfwers  excited  univcrfal  admi- 
ration, and  the  kingdom  was  immediately  offered  him  :  the  king- 
dom, however,  he  refufed  without  the  leaft  emotion  ;  and  faid,  that 
he  preferred  the  fweets  of  a  private  life,  to  the  fplendour  of  roy- 
alty; that  the  beft  princes  were  almoll  neceflarily  unhappy,  becaufe 
ihty  were  fcldom  able  to  efTccft  the  good  which  they  defigned,  and 
were  often  betrayed,  by  the  circumvention  of  fycophants,  to  the  per- 
petration of  evils  which  they  intended  to  prevent.  "  If  fervitude, 
continued  he,  is  a  ftate  of  wretchcdnefs,  there  can  be  no  happinefs  in 
royalty,  for  royalty  is  nothing  more  than  fervitude  in  difguife ;  a 
king  is  always  dependent  upon  thofe,  by  whom  he  mufl  enforce 
his  commands  :  happy  are  thofe,  to  whom  the  toil  of  government 
is  not  a  duty  ;  a  duty,  which  implies  the  facrifice  of  private  liberty 
to  public  advantage,  which  our  country  only  can  claim,  and  which 
thofe  alone  who  are  invefted  with  fupreme  authority  can  owe  !" 

"  The  Cretans  were  at  firft;  flruck  filcnt  with  aftonifliment;  but 

at  length  they  aflced  Mentor,  what  perfon  he  would  advife  them 
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to  chufe.  *'  I  would  advife  ycJu,  faid  Mentor,  to  chufc  a  man 
who  well  knows  the  people  he  is  to  govern  ;  and  who  is  alfo  fuf~ 
ficiently  acquainted  with  government,  to  fear  it  as  a  ftatc  of  dif- 
ficidty  and  danger:  he  that  defires  royalty,  does  not  know  the 
duties  which  royalty  requires ;  and  by  him,  who  does  not  know 
them,  they  can  never  be  fulfilled  :  fuch  a  man  defires  regal  autho- 
rity, only  to  gratify  himfelf ;  but  regal  authority  fhould  be  intrufttd 
with  him  only,  who  would  not  accept  it  but  for  the  love  of  others.' 

"  The  whole  aflembly  ftill  wondering  to  fee  two  ftrangers  refufe 
a  kingdom,  which  fo  many  others  had  fought,  began  to  enquire 
with  whom  they  had  come  to  Crete ;  and  Nauficrates,  who  had 
condudted  us  from  the  port  to  the  circus,  immediately  pointed  to 
Hazael,  with  whom  Mkntor  and  myfelf  had  failed  from  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus :  but  their  wonder,  however  great,  became  ftill  greater, 
when  they  underftood,  that  he,  who  had  juft  refufed  to  be  the 
fovereign  of  Crete,  had  been  lately  the  flave  of  Hazael ;  that  Ha- 
zael, llruck  with  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  his  flave,  now  con- 
fidered  him  as  his  monitor  and  his  friend ;  and  had  been  urged, 
merely  by  his  defire  of  knowledge,  to  travel  from  Damafcus  in 
Syria  to  Crete,  that  he  might  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  laws  of 
Minos. 

"  The  fages  then  addrefled  themfelves  to  HazacI :  "  We  do  not 
dare,  faid  they,  to  oifer  to  Hazael,  the  crown  which  has  been 
refufed  by  Mentor,  becaufe  we  believe  the  fentiments  of  both  to 
be  the  fame:  you  dcfpife  mankind  too  much  to  rule  them ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  wealth,  or  in  power,  that,  to  you,  would  com- 
penfate  the  toils  of  government."  Hazael  replied,  "  Think  not, 
O  Cretans  !  that  I  defpife  mankind ;  or  that  I  am  infenfible  to  the 
glory,  that  rewards  the  labour  by  which  they  are  rendered  virtu- 
ous and  happy:   but  this  labour,  however  glorious,  is  attended 
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•with  pain  and  danger ;  and  the  external  glitter  of  regal  pomp  cap- 
tivates only  the  foolifh  and  the  vain.  Life  is  fhort,  and  greatnefs 
rather  irritates  than  gratifies  defire  ;  it  is  one  of  thofe  deceitful 
acquifitions,  which  I  am  come  fo  far,  not  to  obtain,  but  to  defpifcr 
Farewel !  I  have  no  wifh  but  to  return  once  more  to  retirement 
and  tranquillity,  where  my  foul  may  feaft  on  knowledge  with  divine 
refe(5lion ;  and  where  that  hope  of  immortality  which  is  derived 
from  virtue,  may  afford  me  comfort  under  the  infirmities  of  old 
age :  or,  if  I  have  a  willi  befides  this,  it  is  never  to  be  feparated 
from  the  two  perfons  who  now  ftand  before  you." 

"  The  Cretans  then  cried  out  to  Mentor,  "  Tell  us,  O  wifeftand 
greateft  of  mortals  !  tell  us,  who  fliall  be  our  king  ?  We  will  not 
fuflfer  thee  to  depart,  till  thou  haft  dire(5led  this  important  choice." 
Mentor  immediately  anfwered:  "  As  I  flood  among  the  crowd  of 
fpecftators  whom  the  fports  had  drawn  together,  I  perceived  a  man, 
who,  in  the  midft  of  all  that  tumult  and  impatience,  appeared 
recolledted  and  fed  ate ;  he  was  ftill  vigorous,  though  advanced  in 
years  ;  and  upon  enquiring  who  he  was,  I  foon  learned  that  his 
name  was  Ariftodemus.  I  afterwards  heard  fome  that  ftood  near, 
tell  him,  that  his  two  fons  were  among  the  candidates  ;  but  he 
exprefTed  no  fatisfadtion  at  the  news  :  he  faid,  "  That  he  loved  one 
of  them  too  well,  to  wifh  him  involved  in  the  dangers  of  royalty ; 
and  that  he  had  too  great  a  regard  for  his  country,  to  wifh  it  fhould 
be  governed  by  the  other."  I  immediately  conceived,  that  the  old 
man  loved  one  of  his  fons  who  had  virtue,  with  a  rational  affec- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  too  wife,  to  indulge  the  other  in  vicious 
irregularities.  My  curiofity  being  now  greatly  encreafed,  I  enquired 
more  particularly  into  the  circumflances  of  his  life,  and  one  of 
the  citizens  gave  me  this  account:  "  Ariftodemus,  faid  he,  bore 
arms  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  many  years,  and  is  almofl 
covered  with  fears  ;  but  his  abhorrence  of  infincerity  and  flattery, 
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rendered  him  difagreeable  to  Idomeneus,  who,  therefore,  left  him 
at  Crete,  when  he  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  -,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
kept  in  perpetual  anxiety  by  a  man,  who  gave  him  fuch  counfel  as 
he  could  not  but  approve,  yet  wanted  refolution  to  follow :  he  was 
befides,  jealous  of  the  glory  which  he  knew  Ariftodemus  would 
foon  acquire.  The  king,  therefore,  forgetting  the  fervices  of  his 
foldier,  left  him  here  expofed  to  the  diftrelTes  of  poverty,  and  to 
the  fcorn  of  the  brutal  and  the  fordid,  who  confider  nothing  as 
merit  but  riches.  With  poverty,  however,  Ariftodemus  was  con- 
tented ;  and  lived  chearfully  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  ifland,  where 
he  cultivated  a  few  acres  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  In  this 
employment,  he  was  afTifted  by  one  of  his  fons,  whom  he  loved 
with  great  tendernefs  ;  and  labour  and  frugality  foon  made  them 
happy,  in  the  pofTefTion  of  whatever  is  neceffary  to  a  life  of  rural 
fimplicity,  and  fomething  more  :  the  old  man,  who  was  not  lefs  a 
philofopher  than  a  hero,  diftriburcd  this  furplus  among  the  decrepit 
and  the  lick  ;  the  youth  he  ftimulated  to  induftry  ;  he  exhorted  the 
refractory,  and  inflrudled  the  ignorant ;  he  was  the  arbitrator  of 
every  difpute,  and  the  father  of  every  family ;  in  his  own,  he  con- 
fiders  no  circuinftance  as  unfortunate,  but  the  bad  difpolition  of 
his  fecond  fon,  upon  whom  all  admonition  has  been  loft.  The 
father,  after  having  long  endured  his  irregularities,  in  hopes  that 
fome  means  would  be  found  to  corre<5t  them,  has  at  length  expelled 
him  from  his  family  ;  and  the  fon  has  fince  given  himfelf  up  to 
the  groffeft  fenfuality,  and,  in  the  folly  of  his  ambition,  is  become 
a  candidate  for  the  kingdom." 

"  Such,  O  Cretans !  is  the  account  that  was  given  me  of  Arifto- 
demus ;  whether  it  is  true  or  falfe,  is  beft  known  to  you.  But,  if  this 
man  is,  indeed,  fuch  as  he  has  been  reprefented,  why  have  public  ex- 
crcifes  been  appointed,  and  why  have  fo  many  ftrangcrs  been  brought 
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together  ?  You  have,  in  the  mklft  of  ^-ou,  a  man  whom  you  well 
know,  and  by  whom  you  are  well  known  :  a  man,  to  whom  all 
the  arts  of  war  are  familiar ;  and  whofe  courage  has  fuilained  him, 
not  only  againll  the  fpcar  and  the  dart,  but  the  formidable  afTaults 
of  poverty ;  who  has  defpifed  the  riches  that  are  acquired  by  flat- 
tery, who  has  pi-efcrred  labour  to  idlenefs,  and  knows  the  advan- 
tages which  are  derived  to  the  public  from  agriculture  ;  who  is  an 
enemy  to  parade  and  pomp,  and  whofe  paflions  are  under  the  con- 
troul  of  reafon  ;  for  even  the  parental  affection,  which  in  others  is 
fo  often  a  blind  inftindt,  a(5ts,  in  him,  as  a  rational  and  a  moral 
principle  ;  fince,  of  two  fons,  he  cherifhes  one  for  his  virtue,  and 
renounces  the  other  for  his  vices :  a  man,  who,  to  exprefs  all  his 
virtue  at  once,  is  already  the  father  of  the  people.  In  this  man, 
therefore,  O  Cretans !  if,  indeed,  you  defire  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  Minos,  behold  your  king  !" 

"  The  multitude  immediately  cried  out,  Avith  one  voice,  "  Arifto- 
dcmus  is,  indeed,  fuch  as  he  has  been  reprcfented ;  Ariftodemus 
is  worthy  to  be  our  king !"  The  fathers  of  the  council  tlien  ordered 
that  he  fliould  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  he  was  immediately 
fought  among  the  crowd,  where  he  was  mixed  with  the  loweft  of 
the  people.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  afTembly,  he 
appeared  to  be  pcrfecflly  calm  and  unconcerned ;  and  v/hen  he 
was  told,  that  the  people  had  determined  to  make  him  king,  he 
anfwercd,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  office  but  upon  three 
conditions  :  "  Firft,  fays  he,  the  throne  fliall  be  declared  vacant  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  if  within  that  time,  I  do  not  render  you 
belter  than  you  are,  or  if  you  lliall  refill  the  execution  of  the  laws  j 
fecondly,  I  will  be  Hill  at  liberty  to  live  in  a  fnnple  and  frugal 
manner;  thirdly,  my  fons  fliall  not  rank  above  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and,  after  my  death,  fliall  be  treated,  without  dillinclion 
according  to  their  merit." 
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"  At  thcfe  words,  the  air  was  filled  with  acclamations  of  joy  ; 
the  diadem  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Ariftodcmus,  by  the  chief 
of  the  hoary  guardians  of  the  law  j  and  facrifices  were  offered  to 
Jupiter  and  the  other  fuperior  deities.  Ariftodemus  made  us  fre- 
fcnts,  not  with  an  oflentatious  magnificence,  but  a  noble  fimplicity. 
He  gave  to  Hazael  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Minos  written  by  the 
legiflator  himfelf,  and  a  colle<5lion  of  trads  which  contained  the 
compleat  hiilory  of  Crete  from  the  time  of  Saturn  and  the  golden 
age  ;  he  fent  on  board  his  veffel  every  kind  of  fruit  that  flouriflies 
in  Crete,  and  is  unknown  in  Syria,  and  offered  him  whatever  l>c 
fliould  need. 

"  As  we  were  now  impatient  to  depart,  he  caufed  a  vcffcl  to  be 
immediately  fitted  out  for  us  ;  he  manned  it  with  a  great  number 
of  able  rowers,  and  a  detachment  of  his  bell  troops ;  and  he  put 
on  board  feveral  changes  of  apparel,  and  great  plenty  of  provifion. 
As  foon  as  the  veffel  was  ready  to  fail,  the  wind  became  fair  for 
Ithaca  ;  but  as  Hazael  was  bound  on  a  contrary  courfe,  it  compelled 
him  to  continue  at  Crete.  He  took  leave  of  us  with  great  tender- 
nefs ;  and  embraced  us  as  friends,  v/ith  whom  he  was  about  to 
part  for  life:  "  The  Gods,  faid  he,  are  juil;  and  they  know  that 
the  facred  bond  of  our  friendfliip  is  virtue :  and,  therefore,  they 
will  one  day  reftorc  us  to  each  other ;  and  thofe  happy  fields,  in 
which  the  juil  are  faid  to  enjoy  everlafling  refl:,  fliall  fee  our  fpirits 
reunited  to  part  no  more.  O !  that  my  afhes  alfo  might  be  mixed 
with  yours !"  Here  his  words  became  inarticulate,  and  he  buril 
into  tears :   our  eyes  overflowed  with  equal  tendernefs  and  grief. 

"  Our  parting  with  Ariftodemus  was  fcarce  lefs  affcd:ionatc. 
"  As  you  have  made  me  a  king,  faid  he,  remember  the  dangers  to 
which  you  have  expofed  me  I  and  requeff  tlie  Gods,  to  irradiate  my 
mind  with  wiiclom  from  above,  and  give  me  power  over  myfelf  in 
proportion  to  my  authority  over  others.  May  they  condu(5t  you  in 
fafety  to  your  country,  abafe  the  infolence  of  your  enemies,  and 
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give  you  the  joy  to  behold  Ulysses  again  upon  the  throne  of 
Ithaca,  fupremely  happy  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Penelope  and  peace. 
To  thee,  Telemachus,  I  have  given  a  good  vefTel  well  manned 
with  mariners  and  foldiers,  who  may  affilt  thee  againft  the  perfe- 
cutors  of  thy  mother.  For  thee,  Mentor,  thy  wifdom  is  fufficient ; 
poiTefllng  this,  thou  haft  need  of  nothing:  all  that  I  can  give, 
would  be  fuperfluous  ;  and  all  that  I  can  wilh,  is  precluded.  Go, 
both  of  you,  in  peace  ;  and  may  you  long  be  the  felicity  of  each 
other !  Remember  Ariftodemus  ;  and  if  Ithaca  fhould  need  the 
afliftance  of  Crete,  depend  upon  my  friendfliip  to  the  laft  hour  of 
my  life."  He  then  embraced  us,  and  we  could  not  thank  him 
without  tears. 

"  The  wind,  which  now  fwelled  our  fails,  promifed  us  a  happy 
voyage.    Mount  Ida  already  appeared  but  like  a  hillock,  the  fliores 
of  Crete  in  a  fliort  time  totally  difappeared,  and  the  coaft  of  Pelo- 
ponefus  feemed  to  advance  into  the  fea  to  meet  us.    But  a  tempeft 
fuddenly  obfcured  the  fky,  and  irritated  the  billows  of  the  deep ; 
night  ruflied  upon  us  unawares,  and  death  prefented  himfelf  in  all 
his  terrors.     It  was  thy  awful  trident,  O  Neptune !  that  agitated  the 
ocean  to  its  remoteft  fhores :    Venus,  to  revenge  the  contempt  with 
which  we  had  treated  her  even  in  her  temple  at  Cythera,  hafted  to 
the  father  cf  the  floods,  whom  flie  addrefTed  with  a  voice  broken 
by  grief,  and  her  eyes  fvvimming  in  tears :    thus,  at  leaft,  I  have 
been   informed    by   Mentor,   who   is   acquainted   with   celeftial 
things  :    "  "Wilt  thou  fufFer,  faid  fhe,  thefe  impious  men  to  deride 
my  power,  and  efcape  unpunilhed  ?    My  power  has  been  confefled 
by  the  Gods  themfclves  ;  and  yet  all  who  acknowledge  it  in  my 
favourite  ifland,  theic  prefumptuous  mortals  have  dared  to  con- 
demn:   they  pride  themfclves  in  a  frigid  wifdom,  which  was  never 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  beauty ;   and  they  defpife,  as  folly,  the 
delights  of  love :  haft  thou  forgot  that  I  was  born  in  thy  dominions? 
wherefore  doft  thou  delay  to  overwhelm  the  wretches  whom  I  abhor  ?" 

"  Neptime 
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**  Neptune  immediately  fwellcd  the  waves  into  mountains  that 
reached  the  fkies ;  and  Venus,  fmiUng  upon  the  ftorm,  believed 
our  lliipwrreck  to  be  inevitable.  Our  pilot  cried  out,  in  confufion 
and  defpair,  that  he  could  no  longer  withfland  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  which  drove  us  upon  the  rocks  with  irrefiftible  violence; 
our  maft  was  broken  by  a  fudden  guft  ;  and,  the  moment  after,  wc 
lieard  the  points  of  the  rocks  that  were  under  water,  tear  open  the 
bottom  of  our  vefFel :  the  water  flowed  in  on  every  fide,  the  veKel 
funk,  and 'the  mariners  fent  up  a  cry  of  diftrefs  to  heaven.  I  rail' 
to  Mentor;  and,  throwing  my  arms  round  him,  "  Death,  faid  T, 
is  now  indeed  upon  us ;  let  us  meet  him  with  intrepidity.  The 
Gods  have. delivered  us  from  fo  many  dangers,  only  that  we  may 
perifh  in  this:  let  us  die,  then,  my  dear  Mentor  ;  it  is  fome  con- 
folation  to  me,  that  I  die  with  you ;  and  it  would  be  hopelefs  labour,, 
to  difputc  life  with  the  florm."  Mentor  anfwered:  "True 
courage  never  fits  down  inaftive  in  defpair :  it  is  not  enough  to 
exped  death  with  tranquillity;  we  ought,  without  dreading, the. 
event,  to  continue  our  utmoft  eflbrts  againfl  it.<  Let  us  lay  hold 
on  fome  fragment  of  the  veffel ;  and  while  this  affrighted  and  con-. 
fufed  multitude  deplore  the  lofs  of  life,  without  attempting  to  pre-_ 
ferve  it,  let  us  try  at  leaft  to  prefcrve  our  own.'.'  While  he  was  yet 
fpeaking,  he  fnatched  up  an  axe,  and  divided  the  fplinter  that  ftill 
held  the  broken  mall  together,  which,  falling  crofs  the  vcfTel,  had 
laid  it  on  one  fide:  the  top  of  the  mail  already  lay  in  the  water;  and 
Mentor,  now  pufhing  off  the  other  end,  leaped  upon  it  himfelf  in 
themidfl:  q^  the  waves  ;  and  calling  me  by  my  name,  encouraged 
me  to  follow  him.  As  a  mighty  oak,  when  the  winds  combine 
againfl:  it,  ftands  firm  on  its  root,  and  its  leaves  only  are  fliaken 
by  the  tempeft  ;  fo  Mentor,  who. was  not  only  fearlefs  but  ferenc^ 
appeared  fuperior  to  the  power  of  the  winds  and  waves.  I  followed 
his  example  ;  and  the  force  of  his  example,  who  could  have  refifled  ? 
we  fleered  ourfelves  upon  the  floating  maft,  which  was  more  than 
fufiicicnt  to  fuftain  us  bothj  and,  therefore,  rendered  us  a  mofl: 
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important  fervice  ;  for  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  fwim  merely  by 
our  own'efTorr,  our  flrength  muft  have  been  foon  exhaufted.  The 
maft,  however,  on  which  we  fate,  was  often  overturned  by  the  tem- 
peft,  hotwithftanding  its  bulk;  fo  that  we  were  as  often  plunged 
under  the  water,  which  rufhed  in  at  our  mouths,  ears,  and  noftrils  ; 
and  it  was  not,  without  the  utmoft  labour  and  difficulty,  that  we 
recovered  our  feat:  fometimes  a  wave,  that  was  fwelled  into  a 
mountain,  rolled  over  us  ;  and  we  then  kept  our  hold  with  all 
our  might,  left  the  maft,  which  was  our  only  hope,  fliould  be  driven 
from  under  us  in  the  fhock.  ■• 

"  While  we  were  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  Mentor,  who  pof- 
feflcd  the  fame  tranquillity  on  the  fragment  of  a  wreck,  that  he 
docs  now  on  that  bank  of  turf,  addrefted  me  in  thefe  words: 
"  Canft  thou  believe,  Telemachus,  that  the  winds  and  waves  are 
the  arbiters  of  life  and  death  ?  Can  they  caufe  thee  to  perifli,  other- 
wife  than  as  they  fulfil  the  command  of  heaven  ?  Every  event  is 
determined  by  the  Gods  ;  let  the  Gods,  therefore,  and  not  the  fea, 
l)e  the  objecSl  of  thy  fear.  Wert  thou  already  at  the  bottom  of  this 
abyfs,  the  hand  of  Jove  could  draw  thee  forth  ;  or  fliouldft  thou  be 
exalted  to  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  and  behold  the  ftars  rolling 
•under  thy  feet,  the  hand  of  Jove  could  again  plunge  thee  to  the 
center,  or  caft  thee  headlong  into  hell."  I  heard  and  admired  this 
difcourfe ;  but,  though  it  gave  me  fome  comfort,  my  mind  was 
too  much  deprefTed  and  confufed  to  reply,  lie  faw  me  not,  nor 
could  I  fee  him :  we  pafTed  the  whole  niglit,  fliivering  with  cold, 
in  a  ftate  between  life  and  death  ;  driving  before  the  ftorHi,  and  not 
knowing  on  what  lliore  we  Ihould  be  caft.  At  length,  however, 
the  impetuofity  of  the  wind  began  to  abate  :  and  the  fea  refembled 
a  perfon,  whofe  anger,  after  having  been  long  indulged  in  tumult 
and  outrage,  is  exhaufted  by  its  own  vehemence,  and  fubfides  in 
murmurs  of  difcontent.  The  noife  of  the  furge  gradually  died 
away ;  and  the  waves  were  not  higher  than  the  ridges  that  are  left 
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"  And  now,  Aurora  threw  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  fun, 
and  chcarcd  us  with  the  promife  of  a  better  day  ;  the  Eaft  glowed, 
as  if  on  fire ;  and  the  flars,  which  had  been  fo  long  hidden,  juft 
appeared,  and  fled  at  the  approach  of  Phoebus.  We  now  defcried 
land  at  a  diftance  ;  tlie  breeze  wafted  us  towards  it ;  and  hope 
revived  in  my  bofom  :  but  we  looked  round,  in  vain,  for  our  com- 
panions, who  probably  refigned  themfelves  to  the  tempefl  in 
defpair,  and  funk  with  the  veiTel :  as  we  approached  nearer  to  the 
fhore,  the  fea  drove  us  upon  the  rocks ;  againil  which  we  jQiould 
have  been  daflied  in  pieces,  but  that  we  received  the  fhock  againft 
the  end  of  the  mall,  which  Mentor  rendered  as  ferviceable  upon 
this  occafion,  as  the  beft  rudder  could  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  moft  fkilful  pilot.  Thus,  having  pafled  the  rocks  in  fafety,  we 
found  the  reft  of  the  coaft  rife  from  the  fea,  with  a  fmooth  and  eafy 
afcent ;  and  floating  at  eafe  upon  a  gentle  tide,  we  foon  reached  the 
fands  with  our  feet.  There  we  were  difcovered  by  the  Goddefs,  who 
inhabits  this. happy  ifland  j  and  there  flie  vouchfafed  to  take  us 
into  her  protection." 
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WHEN  Telemachus  had  concluded  the  relation  of  his  adven- 
tures, the  nymphs,  whofe  eyes  had  till  then  been  immove- 
ably  fixed  upon  him,  looked  at  each  other  with  a  mixture  of 
allonifhment  and  delight.  "  What  men,  faid  they,  are  thefe  !  In 
the  fortunes  of  whom  elfe,  would  the  Gods  have  taken  part  ?  and 
,of  whom  elfe  could  fuch  wonders  have  been  related?  Ulysses  is 
already  furpafTed  in  eloquence,  in  wililom,  and  in  courage,  by  his 
fon.  What  an  afpeft !  what  manly  beauty ! ,  ^.yhat  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  complacence,  of  firmnefs  and  modefty!  If  he  was 
not  known  to  be  born  of  a  mortal,  he  might  eafily  be  miftaken  for 
a  God,  for  Bacchus,  for  Mercury,  or,  perhaps,:  even  for  Apollo 
himfelf !  But  who  is  this  Mektor  ?  his  iirft  appearance  is  that  of 
a  man  obfcurely  born,  and  of  a  mean  condition ;  but  when  he  is 
.examined  with  attention,  fomething  inexprefliblc  is  difcovered, 
.Ibmething  that  is  more  than  mortal ! 

Calypso 
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Calypso  heard  thefe  eKcIamations  with  a  confufion  wliich  flie 
£Ould  not  hide ;  and  her  eyes  were  incefTantly  glancing  from 
Mentor  to  Telemachus,  and  from  Telemachus  to  Mentor  :  flie 
Avas  often  about  to  requeft  a  repetition  of  the  flory  to  which  flie 
had  hftened  with  fo  much  delight,  and  as  often  fupprefled  her 
dcfire.  At  length  fhe  rofe  haftily  from  her  feat;  and,  taking  Te- 
lemachus with  her,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  grove  of  myrtle, 
where  fhe  laboured,  with  all  her  art,  to  learn  from  him,  whether 
Mentor  was.  not  a  Deity,  concealed  under  human  form :  it  was 
not,  however,  in  the  power  of  Telemachus  to  fatisfy  her  curiofity; 
for  Minerva,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  likenefs  of  Mentor, 
thought  him  too  young  to  be  trulled  with  the  fccret,  and  made  the 
confidant  of  her  defigns :  fhe  was,  befides,  defirous  to  prove  him 
in  the  greatell  dangers  ;  and  no  fortitude  would  have  been  nccef- 
fary  to  fuftain  him  againft  any  evil,  however  dreadful  and  however 
near,  if  he  had  known  himfelf  to  be  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Minerva.  As  Telemachus,  therefore,  miftook  his  divine 
companion  for  Mentor,  all  the  artifices  of  Calypso  to  difcovei* 
what  flie  wiflied  to  know,  were  ineffectual-. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  nymphs  who  had  been  left  with  Mentor, 
gathered  round  him,  and  amufed  themfelves  by  afking  him  quef- 
tions :  one  enquired  the  particulars  of  his  journey  into  Ethiopia, 
another  defired  to  know  what  he  had  feen  at  Damafcus,  and  a  third 
afked  him  whether  he  had  known  Ulysses  before  the  fiege  of  Troy. 
Mentor  anfwered  them  all  with  complacence  and  affability;  and, 
though  he  ufed  no  fludied  ornaments  of  fpeech,  yet  his  exprefTion 
was  not  only  fignificant  but  graceful.  The  return  of  Calypso  foon 
put  an  end  to  this  converfation:  her  nymphs  then  began  to  gather 
flowers,  and  to  fmg  for  the  amufement  of  Telemachus;  and  fhe 
took  Mentor  afide,  that  flic  might,  if  pofTible,  difcover  who  he 
was,  fi'om  his  own  difcourfe. 

The 
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The  words  of  Calypso  were  wont  to  ileal  upon  the  heart,  as 
fleep  fteals  upon  the  eyes  of  the  weary,  with  a  fweet  and  gentle, 
though  irrefiftible  influence :  but,  in  Mentor,  there  was  fomething 
which  defeated  her  eloquence,  and  eluded  her  beauty ;  fomething 
as  much  fuperior  to  the  power  of  Calypso,  as  the  rock,  that  hides 
its  foundation  in  the  centre,  and  its  fummit  in  the  clouds,  is  fupe- 
rior to  the  wind  that  beats  againll  it.  He  flood  immoveable  in  the 
purpofes  of  his  own  wifdom  ;  and  fufFered  the  Goddefs  to  exert  all 
her  arts  againft  him,  with  the  utmoft  indifference  and  fecurity : 
fometimes  he  would  let  her  deceive  herfelf,  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing embarrafTed  him  by  her  queilions,  and  betrayed  him  into  the 
involuntary  difcovery  of  himfelf  j  but  jujl:  as  Ihe  thought  her  curi- 
ofity  was  on  the  point  of  being  gratified,  her  expectations  were 
fuddenly  difappointed,  all  her  conjedures  were  overthrown,  and, 
by  fome  Ihortand  unexpe<5led  anfwer,  fhe  was  again  overwhelmed 
in  perplexity  and  doubt. 

In  this  manner  Calypso  pafTed  one  day  after  another;  fome- 
times endeavouring  to  gain  the  heart  of  Telemachus  by  flat- 
tery, and  fometimes  labouring  to  alienate  him  from  Mentor,  of 
whom  fhe  no  longer  hoped  to  obtain  the  intelligence  fhe  defired. 
She  employed  the  mofl  beautiful  of  her  nymphs  to  inflame  the 
breall  of  the  young  hero  with  defire  ;  and  fhe  was  afTifted  in  her 
defigns  againft  him,  by  a  Deity,  whofe  power  was  fuperior  to  her 
own. 

Venus  burned  with  refentment  againftMENTOR  and  Telemachus,. 
for  having  treated  the  worfhip  which  fhe  received  at  Cyprus  with 
difdain  ;  and  their  efcape  from  the  tempeft,  which  had  been  raifed 
againll  them  by  Neptune,  filled  her  breafl:  with,  indignation  and 
grief;  fhe,  therefore,  complained  of  her  difappointment  and  her 
wrongs  to  Jupiter,  and  from  his  fuperior  power  fhe  hoped  more- 
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elTedual  redrefs.  But  the  Father  of  the  Gods  only  frailed  at  her 
complaint ;  and,  without  acquainting  her  that  Telemachus  had 
been  preferved  by  Minerva  in  the  likencfsof  Mentor,  he  left  her 
at  liberty  to  gratify  her  refentment  as  flie  could.  The  Goddefs 
immediately  quitted  Olympus  ;  and  thoughtlefs  of  all  the  rich 
perfumes  that  were  riling  from  her  altars  at  Cythera,  Idalia, 
and  Paphos,  mounted  her  chariot,  and  called  her  fon :  the  grief 
which  was  difFufed  over  her  countenance,  rather  increafed  than 
diminiflied  her  beauty,  and  flie  addreffed  the  God  of  Love  in 
thefe  terms :  "  Who,  my  fon,  fliall  henceforth  burn  incenfe  upon 
our  altars,  if  thofe,  who  defpife  our  power,  efcape  unpunillied  ? 
The  wretches,  who  have  thus  offended  with  impunity,  are  before 
thee  ;  make  hafte,  therefore,  to  fecure  our  honour,  and  let  thy 
arrows  pierce  them  to  the  heart :  go  down  with  me  to  that  ifland, 
and  I  will  fpeak  to  Calypso."  The  Goddefs  fliook  the  reins  as  flie 
fpoke  ;  and,  gliding  through  the  air,  furrounded  by  a  cloud  which 
the  fun  had  tinged  with  a  golden  hue,  fhe  prefented  herfclf  before 
Galypso,  who  was  fitting  penlive  and  alone  by  the  fide  of  a  foun- 
tain, at  fome  diftance  from  her  grott. 

"  Unhappy  Goddefs !  faid  flie  j  thou  haft  already  been  defpifcd 
and  deferted  by  Ulysses,  whom  the  ties,  not  only  of  love,  but  of 
gratitude,  fliould  have  bound  to  thee ;  and  the  fon,  yet  more  obdu- 
rate than  the  father,  is  now  preparing  to  repeat  the  infult.  But 
Love  is  come,  in  perfon,  to  avenge  thee :  I  will  leave  him  with 
thee ;  and  he  fliall  remain  among  the  nymphs  of  this  ifland,  as 
Bacchus  did  once  among  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  who  clierifhed 
him  in  hfs  infancy.  Telemachus  will  regard  him,  not  as  a  Deity, 
but  as  a  child  ;  and  not  being  upon  his  guard  againft  him,  will  be 
foon  fenfiblc  of  his  power."  The  Queen  of  Beauty  then  turning 
from  Calypso,  rcafcended  to  Olympus,  in  the  golden  cloud  from 
which  flie  had  alighted  upon  the  earth  j  and  left  behind  her  a  train 
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of  ccleftial  fragrance,  which,  expanding  by  degrees,  filled  all  the 
groves  of  Calypso  with  perfume. 

Cupid  remained  in  the  arms  of  Calypso;  and,  though  flie  was 
herfelf  a  Deity,  yet  fhe  felt  his  fires  difTufed  in  her  breafl.    It  hap- 
pened that  a  nymph,  whofe  name  was  Eucharis,  was  now  near 
her;  and  Calypso  put  the  boy  into  her  arms.     This  was  a  prefent 
y  relief;  but  alas  !  it  was  purchafed  too  dear.     The  boy  fecmed  at 

firll  to  be  harmlefs,  gentle,  lovely,  and  engaging:   his   playful, 
carefifes,  and  perpetual  fmiles,  might  well  ha;ve  perfuaded  all  about' 
him,  that  he  was  born  only  to  delight ;  but  the  moment  the  heart, 
is  opened  to  his  endearments,  it  feels  that  they  have  a  malignant' 
power.     He  is,  beyond  conception,  deceitful  and  malicious ;  his 
carefi^es  have  no  view,  but  to  betray;  and  his  fmiles  havenocaufe,. 
but  the  mifchiefs  that  he  has  perpetrated,,  or  that  he  meditates. 
But,  with  all  his  power,  and  all  his  fubtilty,  he  did  not  dare  to.^ 
approach  Mentor  :    in  Mentor,  there  was  a  feverity  of  virtue,  that 
intimidated  and  kept  him  at  a  diftance ;  he  knew  alfo,  by  a.  fecret. 
fenfation,  that  this  infcrutable  firanger  could  not  be  wounded  by. 
his  arrows.     The  nymphs,  indeed,  were  foon  fenfibleof  his  power; 
but  the  wound  which  they  could  not  cure,  they  were. very  careful: 
to  conceal. 

In  the  mean  time,  Telfmachus,  who  faw  the  boy  playing  fome- 
times  with  one  of  thefe  nymphs  and  fometiiTies  with  another,  was 
furprifed  at  his  fwcetnefs  and  beauty:  he  fometimes  prefixed  hiiTi 
to  his  bofom,  fometimes  fet  him  on  his  knee,  and  frequently  took, 
him  in  his  arms.  It  was  not  long,  before  he  became  fenfible  of  a. 
certain  difquietude,  of  which  he  could  not  difcover  the  caufe  ;  and. 
the  more  he  endeavoured  to  remove  it  by  innocent  amufements, 
the  more  refilefs  and  enervated  he  grev/.  He  obferved  to  Mentor, 
that  the  nymphs  of  Calypso,  were  very  different  from  the  women. 
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they  had  feen  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  whofe  indecent  behaviour 
rendered  them  difgufting  in  fpight  of  their  charms :  "  In  thefe 
immortal  beauties,  fays  he,  tliere  is  an  innocence,  a  modefly,  a 
fimpHcity,  which  it  is  impofliblc  not  to  admire  and  love."  The 
youth  bluflied  as  he  fpoke,  though  he  knew  not  why  ;  he  could 
neither  forbear  fpeaking,  nor  go  on  with  his  difcourfe,  which  was 
interrupted  and  incoherent,  always  obfcure,  and  fometimes  quite 
unintelligible.  "  O  Telemachus,  faid  Mentor,  the  dangers  to 
which  you  was  expofed  in  the  ille  of  Cyprus,  were  nothing^  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  which  you  do  not  now  fufpe6t.  As  vice, 
when  it  is  undifguifed,  never  fails  to  excite  horror ;  we  are  alarmed 
at  the  wanton,  who  has  thrown  off  all  reftraint :  but  our  danger 
is  much  greater,  when  the  appearance  of  modefly  remains ;  we  then 
perfuade  ourfelves,  that  virtue  only  has  excited  our  love,  and  give 
ourfelves  up  to  a  deceitful  pallion,  of  which  beauty  is,  indeed,  the 
objed ;  and  which  we  feldom  learn  to  diftruft,  till  it  is  too  ftrong  to 
be  fubdued.  Fly,  therefore,  my  dear  Telemachus,  from  thefe  fatal 
beauties,  who  appear  to  be  virtuous,  only  that  they  may  deceive 
the  confidence  they  raife  ;  fly  from  the  dangers  to  which  you  are 
here  expofed  by  your  youth:  but,  above  all,  ily  from  this  boy, 
whom  you  do  not  dread,  only  becaufe  you  do  not  know  him.  This 
boy  is  Cupid,  whom  his  mother  has  brought  into  this  ifland,  to 
punifli  us  for  treating  her  worfliip  at  Cyprus  with  contempt ;  he 
has  already  pierced  the  heart  of  Calypso,  who  is  enamoured  of 
you ;  he  has  inflamed  all  the  beauties  of  her  train ;  and  his  fires 
have  reached  even  thy  breaft,  O  unhappy  youth !  although  thou 
knoweft  it  notl"  Telemachus  often  interrupted  Mentor,  during 
this  admonition  :  "  Why,  faid  he,  fliould  we  not  continue  in  this 
iiland?  Ulysses  is  no  longer  a  fojourner  upon  the  earth;  he  has, 
without  doubt,  been  long  buried  in  the  deep:  and  Penelope,  after 
waiting  in  vain,  not  only  for  his  return,  but  for  mine,  muft  have 
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yielded  to  the  importunities  of  fome  fortunate  fuitor,  among  the 
number  that  furrounds  her ;  efpecially  as  it  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed,  but  that  her  father  Icarus  mull  have  exerted  his  parental 
authority,  to  obhge  her  to  accept  another  hufband.  For  what, 
then,  can  I  return  to  Ithaca,  but  to  fee  her  difgraced  by  a  new 
aUiance ;  and  be  witnefs  to  the  violation  of  that  truth,  which 
Ihe  plighted  to  my  father?  and  if  Penelope  has  thus  forgotten 
Ulysses,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  he  is  remembered  by  the 
people :  neither,  indeed,  can  we  hope  to  get  alive  into  the  ifland ; 
for  her  fuitors  will  certainly  have  placed,  at  every  port,  a  band  of 
ruffians,  fufficient  to  cut  us  off  at  our  return."  "  All  that  you 
have  faid,  replied  Mentor,  is  only  another  proof,  that  you  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  foolifh  and  fatal  paffion.  You  labour 
with  great  fubtilty  to  find  every  argument  that  can  favour  it,  and 
to  avoid  all  thofe  by  which  it  would  be  condemned  ;  you  are  inge- 
nious only  to  deceive  yourfelf,  and  to  fecure  forbidden  pleafures 
from  the  intrufion  of  remorfe.  Have  you  forgot,  that  the  Gods 
themfelves  have  interpofed  to  favour  your  return  ?  Was  not  your 
efcape  from  Sicily  fupernatural  ?  were  not  the  misfortunes  that 
you  fufFered  in  Egypt,  converted  into  fudden  and  unexpedled  pro- 
fpcrity  ?  and  were  not  the  dangers  which  threatened  you  at  Tyre^ 
averted  by  an  invifible  hand  ?  Is  it  poffible,  that,  after  fo  many 
miracles,  you  fliould  ftill  doubt  to  what  end  you  have  been  pre- 
ferved  ?  But  v/hy  do  I  remonllrate  !  Of  the  good  fortune  which 
was  deligncd  for  thee,  thou  art  unworthy  !  As  for  myfelf,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  I  Ihall  find  means  to  quit  this  ifland ;  and  if  here 
thou  art  determined  to  ftay,  here  am  I  determined  to  leave  thee. 
In  this  place,  let  the  degenerate  fon  of  the  great  Ulysses^  hide 
himfclf,  among  women,  in  the  fliameful  obfcurity  of  voluptuouf- 
nefs  and  lloth  ;  and  floop,  even  in  fpight  of  Heaven,  to  that  which 
his  father  difdained." 

This 
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This  reproach,  fo  forcible  and  fo  keen,  pierced  Telemachus  to 
the  heart ;  he  was  melted  with  tendernefs  and  grief;  but  his  grief 
was  mingled  with  fliame,  and  his  fhame  with  fear.  He  dreaded 
the  refentment  of  Mentor  ;  and  the  lofs  of  that  companion,  to  whofc 
fagacity  and  kindnefs  he  was  fo  much  indebted :  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  paflion,  which  had  juft  taken  pofTefllon  of  his  breaft, 
and  to  which  he  was  himfelf  a  ftranger,  made  him  ftill  tenacious 
of  his  purpofe.  "  What!  faid  he  to  Mentor,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  do  you  reckon  as  nothing,  that  immortality  which  I  may 
now  fhare  with  Calypso?"  "  I  hold  as  nothing,  replied  Mentor, 
all  that  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  virtue,  and  to  the  commands 
of  Heaven.  Virtue  now  calls  you  back  to  your  country,  to  Ulysses, 
and  to  Penelope  j  virtue  forbids  you  to  give  up  your  heart  to  an 
unworthy  paflion ;  and  the  Gods,  who  have  delivered  you  from 
fo  many  dangers,  that  your  name  might  not  be  lefs  illuftrious 
than  that  of  Ulysses,  command  you  to  quit  this  ifland,  where  only 
the  tyranny  of  Love  could  detain  you  ;  a  tyranny,  which,  to  refill, 
is  to  fubdue ;  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  infamous  to  fuffer.  Im- 
mortality !  alas,  wh^t  is  immortality  without  liberty,  without  vir- 
tue, and  without  honour?  is  it  not  a  ftate  of  mifery,  without  hope; 
Hill  more  deplorable,  as  it  can  never  end  ?" 

To  this  expollulation,  Telemachus  replied  only  by  fighs.  Some- 
times he  almofl  wifhed,  that  Mentor  would  force  him  from  the 
ifland,  in  fpight  of  himfelf;  fometimes  he  was  impatient  to  be  left 
behind,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  willifs,  without  ^ 
fearing  to  be  reproached  for  his  Vv^eaknefs :  a  thoufand  different 
willies  and  defires  maintained  a  perpetual  confli(5l  in  his  breaft,  and 
were  predominant  by  turns  ;  his  mind,  therefore,  was  in  a  ftate  of 
tumult  and  fludtuation,  like  the  fea,  when  it  is  at  once  urged  by 
different  winds  of  equal  force.  Sometimes  he  threw  himfelf  on 
the  ground  neat  the  fea,  and  remained,  a  long  time,  extended 
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motionlcfs  on  the  beach :  fometimes  he  hid  himfelf  in  the  gloomy 
recelTes  of  a  wood,  where  he  wept  in  fccret,  and  uttered  loud  and 
pallionate  complaints:  his  body  was  emaciated,  and  his  eyes  were 
grown  hollow  and  eager  ;  he  was  pale  and  dejeded,  and  in  every 
rcfpedt  fo  much  altered,  as  fcarcely  to  be  known:  his  beauty, 
fprightlincfs  and  vigour  had  forfaken  him  ;  all  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  his  deportment  were  loft  ;  and  life  itfelf  fuffered  by  a  fwift 
but  filent  decay.  As  a  flower  that  blows  in  the  morning,  fills  the 
air  with  fragrance,  and  then  gradually  fades  at  the  approach  of 
night,  lofes  the  vivid  brightnefs  of  its  colours,  droops,  withers^ 
and  at  length  falls  with  its  own  weight;  fo,  the  fon  of  Ulysses 
was  finking  infenfibly  into  the  grave. 

Mentor,  perceiving  that  all  his  virtue  and  refolution  was  irre- 
fiftibly  born  down  by  the  violence  of  his  pallion,  had  recourfe  to 
an  artifice,  which  he  hoped  might  preferve  him  from  its  moft  per- 
nicious efi^edls.     He  had  remarked,  that  Calypso  was  enamoured 
of  Telemachus,  and  Telemachus  of  Eucharis  ;  for  as  Cupid  is 
always  bufy  to  give  pain  under  the  appearance  of  pleafure,  it  fel- 
dom  happens,  that,  by  thofe  whom  we  love,  we  are  beloved  again: 
he,  therefore,  refolved  to  make  Calypso  jealous ;  and  it  having- 
been  agreed  between  Eucharis  and  Telemachus,  that  they  would 
go  out  together  a  hunting.  Mentor  took  that  opportunity  to  alarm 
her.     *'  I  have  obferved,  faid  he,  that  Telemachus  has  of  late  been 
more  fond  of  the  chace,  than  I  ever  knew  him  before  ;  he  feems 
now  to  take  pleafure  in  nothing  elfe  5  and  is   in  love  only  with 
mountains  and  forefts.     Is  the  chace  alfo  thy  favourite  pleafure, 
O  Goddefs  ?  and  has  he  caught  this  ardour  from  thee  i""     Calypso 
was  fo  ftung  by  this  qucftion,  that  flie  could  neither  dilTemble  her 
emotion,  nor  hide  the  caufe.     "  This  Telemachus,  faid  fhe,  whofe 
heroic  virtue  defpifed  the  pleafures  that  were  offered  hiin  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  has  not  been  able  to  withftand  the  charms  of  one 
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of  my  nymphs,  who  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  How  did  he 
dare  to  boaft  of  having  atchieved  fo  many  wonders  !  a  wretch, 
whom  luxury  has  rendered  fordid  and  effeminate,  and  wha  feems 
to  have  been  intended  by  nature  for  a  life  of  indolence  and  obfcurity 
among  women  !"  Mentor  obferved,  with  pleafure,  that  Calypso 
fullered  great  anguifh  from  her  jealoufy ;  and,  therefore,  faid 
nothing  more  to  inflame  it  at  that  time,  left  fhe  fhould  fufpedt 
his  defign :  but  he  afliimed  a  look  that  exprefled  dejedtion  and 
concern.  The  Goddefs  difcovered,  without  referve,  her  uneafinefs 
at  all  that  flie  faw,  and  incelTantly  entertained  him  with  new  com- 
plaints :  the  hunting  match,  to  which  Mentor  had  called  her 
attention,  exafperated  her  beyond  all  bounds ;  for  flie  knew  that 
Telemachus  had  nothing  in  view,  but  to  draw  Eucharis  from  thie 
reft  of  the  nymphs,  that  he  might  fpeak  to  her  in  private.  A 
fecond  hunting  match  was  propofed  foon  afterwards,  and  Calypso 
knew  that  it  was  intended  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  firft ;  which 
being  determined  to  difappoint,  flie  declared  that  fhe  would  be  of 
the  party,  but  her  emotion  being  too  violent  to  be  concealed,  Hit 
fuddenly  broke  out  into  this  reproachful  expoftulation :  "  Is  it 
thus  then,  prefumptuous  boy !  that  thou  haft  made  my  dominions 
an  afylum  from  the  refentment  of  Neptune,  and  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  Gods  ?  Haft  thou  entered  this  ifland,,  which  mor- 
tals are  forbidden  to  approach,  only  to  defy  my  power,  and  defpife 
my  love  ?  Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  the  celeftial  and  infernal  world ! 
let  the  fufferings  of  an  injured  Deity  awaken  your  vengeance  ! 
overtake  this  perfidious,  this  ungrateful,  this  impious  mortal  with 
fwift  detlru6lion  !  Since  thy  obduracy  and  injuftice  are  greater  than 
thy  father's,  may  thy  fufferings  alfo  be  longer  and  more  fevere ; 
may  thy  country  be  for  ever  hidden  from  thy  eyes,  that  wretched, 
that  defpicable  country,  which,  in  the  folly  of  thy  prefumption, 
thou  haft,  without  a  blufli,  preferred  to  immortality  with  me  !  or 
rather,  mayft  thou  perifh,  when  in  the  diftaut  horizon,  it  firft  rifes 

before 
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before  thee ;  may  ft  thou  then,  plunged  in  the  deep,  be  driven  back, 
the  fportof  the  waves,  andcaft,  Ufelels,  uponthefefands,  whichfhall 
deny  thee  burial !  May  my  eyes  fee  the  vultures  devour  thee!  they 
fhall  fee  them ;  and  flie  whom  thou  loveft,  fhall  fee  them  alfo  ;  flie 
Ihall  fee  them  with  defpair  and  anguifli,  and  her  mifery  fhall  be 
my  delight !" 

While  Calypso  was  thus  fpeaking,  her  whole  countenance  w  a 
fulTufed  with  rage  ;  there  was  a  gloomy  fiercenefs  in  her  looks, 
which  continually  hurried  from  one  obje6b  to  another ;  her  lips 
trembled,  a  livid  circle  furrounded  them,  and  her  colour,  which 
was  fometimes  pale  as  death,  changed  every  moment :  her  tears, 
which  fhe  had  been  ufed  to  flied  in  great  plenty,  now  ceafed  to  flow, 
as  if  defpair  and  rage  had  dried  up  their  fource  ;  and  her  voice 
was  hoarfe,  tremulous  and  interrupted.  Mentor  remarked  all  the 
changes  of  her  emotion,  but  faid  nothing  more  to  Tele  ma  ch  us: 
he  treated  him  as  a  man  infedled  with  an  incurable  difeafe,  to 
whom  it  was  in  vain  to  adminifter  remedies ;  but  he  frequently 
regarded  him  with  a  look,  that  ftrongly  exprefled  his  compaflion. 

Telemachus  was  fenfible  of  his  weaknefs,  and  confcious  that 
he  was  unworthy  of  the  friendfliip  of  Mentor  :  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  not  daring  to  look  up,  left  he  fliould  meet 
thofe  of  his  monitor,  by  whofe  very  fdence  he  was  condemned : 
he  was  often  ready  to  throw  himfelf  upon  his  neck,  and  at  once 
to  confefs  and  renounce  his  folly ;  but  he  was  fometimes  reftrained 
by  a  fulfe  Ihame,  and  fometimes  by  a  confcioufnefs  that  his  pro- 
feflion  would  not  be  fmcere  ;  and  a  fecret  fondnefs  for  a  fituation, 
which,  though  he  knew  to  be  dangerous,  was  yet  fo  pleafing,  that 
he  could  not  refolve  to  quit  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Deities,  alTembled  upon  Olympus,  kept 
their  eyes  fixed,  in  filent  fufpenfe,  upon  the  ifland  of  Calypso, 

to 
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to  fee  the  iflue  of  this  contell  between  Venus  and  Minerva.  Cupid, 
who,  like  a  playful  child,  had  been  carefTed  by  all  the  nymphs  in 
their  turns,  had  fet  every  bread  on  fire  ;  Minerva,  under  the  form 
of  Mentor,  had  availed  hcrfelf  of  that  jealoufy  which  is  infepa- 
rablc  from  love,  to  preclude  its  effects ;  and  Jupiter  refolved  to  fit 
neuter  between  them. 

Eucharis,  who  feared  that  Telemachus  might  efcape  from  her 
chains,  pracflifed  a  thoufand  arts  to  detain  him :  fhe  was  now  ready 
to  go  out  with  him  to  the  fecond  chace,  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  them,  and  had  drefied  herfelf  like  Diana  ;  and  the  Deities 
of  love  and  beauty  had,  by  a  mutual  effort,  improved  her  charms, 
which  were  now  fuperior  even  to  thofe  of  Calypso.  Calypso 
beheld  her  at  a  diftance  ;  and  feeing  her  own  reflection  alfo  in  a 
fountain  near  which  Ihe  flood,  the  comparifon  filled  her  with  grief 
and  fhame ;  flie  hid  herfelf  in  the  innermoft  recefs  of  her  grotto, 
and  gave  herfelf  up  to  thefe  reflcdlions :  "  I  have  then  vainly 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  pleafure  of  thefe  lovers,  by  declaring 
that  I  would  go  with  them  to  the  chace  :  ftiall  I  ftill  go  ?  alas  !  fhall 
I  be  a  foil  to  her  beauties  ?  fliall  I  encreafe  her  triumph  and  his 
pafllon  ?  Wretch  that  I  am,  what  have  I  done  !  I  will  not  go  ;  nor 
fliall  they:  I  know  well  how  to  prevent  them.  If  I  intrcat  Men- 
tor to  quit  the  ifland  with  his  friend,  he  will  immediately  conduct 
him  to  Ithaca.  But  what  do  I  fay  !  when  Telemachus  is  departed, 
what  will  become  of  Calypso  !  Where  am  I !  what  fhall  I  do  !  O 
cruel  Venus  !  O  Venus,  thou  haft  deceived  me  y  thou  haft  betrayed 
me  with  a  fatal  gift !  Pernicious  boy  !  I  opened  my  heart  to  thee, 
feduced  by  the  pleafmg  hope,  that  thou  wouldft  introduce  felicity  ;■ 
but  thou  haft  perfidioully  filled  it  witlv  anguilli  and  defpalr.  My 
nymphs  have  combined  againft  me  ;  and  my  divinity  ferves  only 
to  perpetuate  my  fufferings.  O  that  I  could  put  an  end  to  my 
being  aiid  my  fufferings  together !  But  I  cannot  die  ;  and,  there- 
2  fore. 
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fore,  Telemachus,  thou  fliak  not  live  !  I  will  revenge  myfelf  of 
thy  ingratitude  ;  the  nymph,  who  is  the  partner  of  thy  crime,  fhall 
be  the  witnefs  of  thy  puniftiment :  and,  in  her  pi-efence,  will  I 
flrike  thee  to  the  heart.  But  I  rave  :  O  unhappy  Calypso  !  what 
wouldft  thou  do  ?  wouldft  thou  deftroy  the  guilrlefs  youth,  whom 
thou  haft  already  made  wretched  ?  It  is  I  that  have  kindled,  in  the 
chafte  bofom  of  Telemachus,  a  guilty  flame  :  how  pure  was  his 
innocence,  and  how  uniform  his  virtue  ;  how  noble  his  deteftation 
of  vice,  how  heroic  his  difdain  of  inglorious  pleafure !  Why  did 
L  taint  fo  immaculate  a  breaft  ?  He  would  have  left  me,  alas  !  and 
muft  he  not  leave  me  now  ?  or,  fince  he  lives  but  for  my  rival,  if 
he  ftays,  muft  he  not  ftay  only  to  defpife  me  ?  But  I  have  merited 
the  mifery  that  I  fuiFer !  Go  then,  Telemachus  !  again  let  the  feas 
divide  us ;  go,  and  leave  Calypso  without  confolation,  unable  to 
fuftain  the  burden  of  life,  unable  to  lay  it  down  in  the  grave ! 
leave  me,  without  confolation,  overwhelmed  with  fhame  and  de- 
fpoiled  of  hope  J  the  vitftim  of  remorfe,  and  the  fcorn  of  Eucharis!" 

Thus  fhe  fighed  alone  in  the  obfcurity  of  her  grotto:   but,  the 

next  moment,  ftarting  fuddenly  from  her  feat,  fhe  ran  out  with  a 

furious  impetuofity.     "  Where  art  thou,  Mentor?  fays  fhe,  is  it 

thus  that  thy  wifdom  fuftains  Telemachus,  againft  the  mifchief 

that  is  even  now  ready  to  overwhelm  him  ?    thou  fleepeft,  while 

Love  is  vigilant  againft  thee.     I  can  bear  this  flothful  indifference 

no  longer:   wilt  thou  always  fee  the  fon  of  the  great  Ulysses 

difhonour  his  birth,  and  forego  the   advantages  of  his  fortune, 

with  this  negligent  tranquillity  ?    It  is  to  thy  care,  and  not  mine, 

that  his  friends  have  committed  him ;  wilt  thou,   then,  fit  idle, 

while  I  am  bufy  for  his  prefervation  ?    The  remoteft  part  of  this 

foreft  abounds  in  tall  poplars,  of  which  a  commodious  vefTel  may 

eafily  be  built:    in  that  place,  Ulysses  himfelf  built  the  vefTel,  in 

which  he  fet  fail  from  this  ifland  j  and,  in  that  place,  you  will  find 

a  deep 
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a  deep  cave,  which  contains  all  the  implements  that  are  neceiTary 
for  the  work."  She  had  no  fooner  given  Mentor  this  intelligence, 
than  fhe  repented  of  it ;  but  he  loft  not  a  moment  to  improve  it " 
he  hafted  immediately  to  the  cave,  fomid  the  implements,  felled 
the  trees,  and  in  one  day  conilrud:ed  a  vefTel  fit  for  the  fea  ;  for,  to 
Minerva,  a  fliort  time  was  fufficient  for  a  great  work. 

Calypso,  in  the  mean  time,  fuflcred  the  moll:  tormenting  anxiety 
and  fufpenfc  :  flie  was  at  the  fame  time  impatient  to  know,  what 
Mentor  would  do  in  confequence  of  her  information  ;  and  unable 
to  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  Telemachus  and  Eucharis  at  full 
liberty,  by  quitting  the  chace.  Her  jealoufy  would  not  permit  her 
to  lofe  fight  of  the  lovers  j  and,  therefore,  flie  contrived  to  lead 
the  hunters  towards  that  part  of  the  foreft,  where  fhe  fuppofed 
Mentor  would  be  at  work :  fhe  foon  thought  fhe  heard  the  ftrokes 
of  the  axe  and  the  mallet ;  fhe  liftened,  and  every  blow  that  fhe 
heard  made  her  tremble ;  yet  fhe  was  diftra{51:ed,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  attention,  by  her  fears,  that  fome  amorous  intimation, 
fome  fign,  or  fome  glance,  between  Telemachus  and  Eucharis, 
might  efcape  her  notice. 

Eucharis,  at  the  fame  time,  thought  fit  to  rally  her  lover :  "  Are 
not  you  afraid,  fays  flae,  that  Mentor  will  chide  you  for  going  to 
the  chace  without  him  ?  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  you  have  fo  fevere 
a  mafter  !  he  has  an  aufterity,  that  nothing  can  foften  ;  he  afFedls 
to  dcfpifc  pleafure  himfelf,  and  therefore  interdicts  it  to  you,  not 
excepting  even  the  moft  innocent  amufements.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  proper  for  you  to  fubmit  to  his  direction,  before  you  was  able 
to  govern  yourfelf ;  but  after  you  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  wif- 
dom,  you  ought  no  longer  to  fufFcr  yourfelf  to  be  treated  like  a 
<:hild." 

R  This 
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This  fubtlc  reproach  Hung  Tele  mac  h  us  to  the  heart ;  he  felt  a 
fecret  indignation  againft  Mentor,  and  an  impatient  defire  to  throw 
off  his  yoke  :  yet  he  was  Hill  afraid  to  fee  him  ;  and  his  mind  was 
hi  fuch  agitation,  that  he  made  the  nymph  no  reply.  Tl;e  hunt,, 
during  which  all  parties  had  felt  equal  conftraint  and  uneafmefs, 
being  now  over,  they  returned  home  by  that  part  of  the  foreft 
where  Mentor  had  been  all  day  at  work:  Calypso  faw  the  veilcl 
fmifhed  at  a  diftance,  and  a  thick  cloud,  like  the  fhades  of  death, 
fell  inllantly  upon  her  eyes ;  her  knees  trembled,  flie  was  covered 
with  a  cold  fweat,  and  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf  by  leaning  on 
the  nymphs  that  furrounded  her,  among  whom,  Eucharis  prelling 
to  aflift  her,  fhe  puflied  her  back  with  a  frown  of  indignation  and 
difdain. 

Tf.lemachus,  who  faw  the  velTel,  but  not  Mentor,  who  had 
finiihed   his   work  and  was  retired,    afked  Calypso  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  for  what  purpofe  it  was  intended:   Ihc  could  not 
anfwer  him  immediately ;  but  at  length  flie  told  him,  it  was  to 
fend  away  Mentor,  whom  flie  had  direcfted  to  build  it  for  that 
purpofe :    "  You,  faid  flie,  fhall  be  no  longer  diftrelTed  by  the  aulle- 
rity  of  that  fevere  cenfor,  who  oppofes  your  happinefs,  and  would 
become  jealous  of  your  immortality."     "  To  fend  away  Mentor  T 
faid  Telemachus  ;  if  he  forfakes  me,  I  am  undone  :    if  he  forfakes 
me,  whom  fliall  I  have  left,  Eucharis,  but  thee?"    Thus,  in  the 
unguarded  moment  of  furprize  and  love,  the  fecret  efcaped  him 
in  words,  which  his  heart  prompted,  and  of  which  he  did  not  con- 
fider  the  import:    he  difcovered  his  indifcretion,  the  moment  it 
was  too  late ;    the  whole  company  were  llruck  dumb  with  con^ 
fufion ;  Eucharis  blufhed,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
flood  behind  the  crowd,  not  daring  to  appear :    but  though  fliame 
glowed  upon  her  cheek,  yet  joy  revelled  at  her  heart.     Telema- 
chus 
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tiHus  fo  far  lofl  his  recolledlion,  that  he  fcarce  knew  what  he  had 
clone  ;  the  whole  appeared  to  him  like  a  dream  j  but  it  was  like  a 
dream  of  confufion  and  trouble. 

Calypso  inflantly  quitted  the  place  ;  and,  tranfported  with  rage, 
made  her  way  through  the  foreft  with  a  hafty  and  diibrdercd 
pace,  following  no  track,  and  not  knowing  whither  llie  was  going: 
at  length,  however,  llie  found  herfelf  at  the  entrance  of  her  grotto, 
where  Mentor  was  waiting  her  return.  "  Begone,  faid  flie,  from 
this  ifland,'  O  ftranger,  who  art  come  hither  only  to  interrupt  my 
peace  !  Begone,  thou  hoary  dotard,  with  that  infatuated  boy  !  and 
be  afTured,  that,  if  he  is  found  another  hour  within  my  dominions, 
thou  fhalt  know  the  power  of  a  Deity  to  punifli.  I  will  fee  him 
no  more  ;  nor  will  I  fufTer  my  nymphs  to  have  any  farther  inter- 
courfe  with  him :  this  I  fwear  by  the  waters  of  Styx,  an  oath  at 
which  the  inhabitants  of  eternity  tremble!  But  thou,  Telema- 
cHus,  fhalt  know  that  thy  fufferings  are  yet  but  begun.  I  difmifs 
thee  from  this  ifland  ;  but  it  is  only  to  new  misfortunes :  I  will 
be  revenged,' and  thou  flialt  regret  the  abufe  of  my  bounty  in  vain. 
Neptune  Hill  refents  the  injury  which  he  received  from  thy  father 
in  Sicily  ;  and,  folicited  by  Venus,  whofe  worihip  thou  haft  fince 
defpifed  in  the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  he  is.  now  preparing  to  excite  new 
tempcfts  againft  thee.  Thou  flvalt  fee  thy  father,  who  is  not  dead; 
but,  when  thou  fceft  him,  thou  flialt  not  know  him :  and  though 
thou  flialt  meet  him  in  Ithaca,  thou  flialt  firil  fufFer  the  fevereft 
perfecutions  of  fortune.  Begone  !  I  conjure  the  celeftial  Deities 
to  revenge  me  !  Mayft  thou  be  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the 
deep,  by  the  crag  of  fonie  folitary  and  naked  rock  !  There  may 
'  the  thynder  ilrike  thee  from  above  ;  and  there  mayft  thou  invoke 
Calypso,  who  fliall  fcorn  thy  repentance,  and  enjoy  thy  punifli- 
ment  1"  But  the  rage  of  Calypso  evaporated  with  tlie  very 
breath  that  cxpr^fled  it,  and  the  defire  of  retaining  Tel emachits 
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revived  in  her  bofom.  "  Let  him  live,  faid  ilie  to  herfelf,  and  let 
liim  live  here  I  j->erhaps,  in  time,  he  will  learn  to  let  a  juft  value 
upon  my  friendfliip ;  and  reflect,  that  Eucharis  has  no  immor- 
tality to  beftow.  But,  alas  !  I  have  enfnarcd  myfelf  by  an  in- 
violable oath ;  it  has  bound  me  with  everlafting  bonds ;  and  the 
irremeable  waters  of  Styx,  by  which  I  have  fworn,  preclude  for 
ever  the  return  of  hope !"  While  thefe  thoughts  pafTed  iilently  in 
her  bofom,  the  chara6teriftics  of  all  the  furies  were  imprefTed  upon 
her  countenance,  and  all  the  peftilential  vapours  of  Cocytus  feemed 
to  exhale  from  her  heart. 

Her  whole  appearance  flruck  Telemachus  with  horror;  flie 
inflantly  perceived  it,  for  what  is  hidden  from  the  perfpicacity  of 
love  ?  and  the  difcovery  added  new  violence  to  her  phrenzy.  She 
fuddenly  ftarted  away  from  the  place  where  fhe  flood,  with  all 
the  fury  that  infpires  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  when  their  fliouts 
echo  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  ;  flie  rullied  into  the  woods 
with  a  javelin  in  her  hand,  calling  all  her  nymphs  to  follow  her, 
and  threatening  to  pierce  thofe  who  fliould  flay  behind  :  terrified 
at  this  menace,  they  thronged  round  her ;  and  Eucharis  among 
the  reft,  her  eyes  fvvimming  in  tears,  and  her  lafl  look  directed  to 
Telfmachus,  to  whom  flie  did  not  dare  to  fpeak.  The  Goddefs 
trembled  when  flie  approached  her ;  and  was  fo  far  from  being 
foftened  by  her  fubmiflion,  that  fhe  biu'ned  with  new  rage,  \^hen 
Ihe  perceived,  that  affli<5lion  itfelf  only  lieightened  her  beauty. 

Telemachus  was  now  left  alone  with  Mentor  ;  and,  after  a 
Ihort  interval  of  filcnce  and  confulion,  he  tlirew  himfelf  on  the 
ground,  and  embraced  his  knees  :  he  did  not  dare  to  throw  him- 
felf on  his  neck,  or  even  to  lift  up  his  eyes  upon  him :  he  burft 
into  tears  ;  he  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
was  yet  more  at  a  lofs  for  words ;  he  knew  not  what  he  ought  to 
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do,  what  he  did,  or  what  he  would  do :  bvit  at  length  he  cried  out, 
"  O  more  than  father!  O  Mentor  !  deliver  me  from  the  evils  that 
furround  me.  I  can  neither  forfake,  nor  follow  you  :  deliver  me 
from  evils  that  are  worfe  than  death  ;  deliver  me  from  myfclf,  put 
an  end  to  my  being." 

Mentor  embraced  him-,  comforted,  and  encouraged  him  ;  and, 
without  foothing  his  paffion,  reconciled  him  to  life.  "  O  fon 
of  the  wufe  Ulysses!  faid  he,  whom  the  Gods  have  fo  highly- 
favoured,  and  whom  they  favour  ftill ;  the  very  fufFerings  of 
which  thou  art  now  complaining,  are  new  teftimonies  of  their 
love;  he,  who  has  never  felt  the  ftrength  of  his  paflions,  and 
his  own  wcaknefs,  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  wifdom  ;  he  is 
not  yet  acquainted  with  himfelf;  nor  is  he  aware,  how  little 
his  own  heart  is  to  be  trufted.  The  Gods  have  led  tliee  as  it 
were  by  the  hand,  to  the  brink  of  deflruction  ;  they  have  fhcwed 
thee  the  depth  of  the  abyfs,  but  they  have  not  fuflered  thee 
to  fall  in:  fecure  now  the  knowledge,  which  othcrwife  thou 
couldft  never  have  acquired  ;  and  improve  that  experience,  with- 
out which,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  tell  thee  of  the  treachery 
of  Love,  who  flatters  only  to  dcftroy,  and  who  conceals  the  keenefl 
anguifli  under  the  appearance  of  delight.  Thou  haft  nov/  £cea, 
and  known,  this  lovely,  this  perfidious  boy  ;  he  came  hither  bloom- 
ing in  immortal  beauty,  and  all  was  mirth  and  fport,  elegance  and 
dilllpation ;  he  Hole  away  thy  heart,  and  thou  hadft  pleafure  in 
permitting  the  tlieft ;  yet  didll  thou  wiOi  to  perfuade  thyfelf,  tliat 
it  was  ftill  thy  own ;  tliou  waft  folicitous  to  deceive  mc,  and  to 
flatter  thyfelf;  and  thou,  art  now  gathering  the  frviits  of  thy  indif- 
cretion.  Thou  art  importuning  me  to  take  away  thy  life,  and  tliat 
I  will  comply  is  the  only  hope  that  lingers  in  thy  breafi:;.  the  God- 
defs  is  transforiTied,  by  the  violence  of  her  paflions,  to  an  infernal 
fury ;    Eucliaris  is  tormented  by  a  flame  lefs  tolerable  than  the 
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pains  of  death;  and,  among  die  other  nymphs  of  Calypso,  jcaloufy 
has  fcattered  all  her  plagues  with  an  unfpaj-mg  hand,  Such  are 
the  exploits  of  that  boy,  whofe  appearance  was  fo  gentle  and  lovely! 
How  greatly,  then,  art  thou  beloved  by  the  Gods,  who  have  opened 
a  way  for  thee  to  fly  from  him,  and  return  to  thy  country,  the 
object  not  of  a  blamelefs  only  but  a  noble  pafllon !  Calypso  is 
herfelf  compelled  to  drive  thee  hence  ;  the  velFel  is  ready  ;  call  up, 
then,  all  thy  courage,  and  let  us  make  hafte  to  quit  this  ifland, 
where  it  is  certain  that  virtue  can  never  dwell.' 

Mentor,  while  he  was  yet  fpcaking,  took  Telemachus  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  towards  the  fliore:  Telemachus  confcnted  with 
filent  reluctance,  and  looked  behind  him  at  every  ftcp ;  Eucharis 
was  Hill  in  fight,  though  at  a  confidcrable  diftance  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  fee  her  face,  he  gazed  at  her  fine  hair,  which  tied  in  a  lock 
played  gracefully  behind  her,  and  at  her  loofc  light  robe  that 
flowed  negligently  in  the  wind  ;  he  remarked  the  eafy  majefty  of 
her  gait,  and  could  have  kifl^ed  the  mark  of  her  footfteps  on  the 
ground:  when  his  eye  could  no  longer  reach  her,  he  liftened,  and  he 
perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  heard  her  voice:  he  ftill  faw  her,  though 
fhe  was  abfent ;  his  fancy  realized  her  image,  and  he  thought  that 
he  was  talking  with  her,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  nor  hearing 
any  thing  that  was  faid  by  Mentor. 

But,  at  length,  awaking  as  from  a  dream,  "  Mentor,  faid  he,  I 
am  refolved  to  follow  you,  but  I  have  not  yet  taken  leave  of  Eu- 
charis ;  and  1  would  rather  pcrifh,  than  abandon  her  with  ingra- 
titude. Stay  only  till  I  fee  her  once  more  ;  flay  only  till  I  bid  her 
farev/ell  for  ever :  let  me  tell  her,  that  tlie  Gods,  jealous  of  my 
felicity,  compel  me  to  depart ;  but  that  they  fhall  fooner  put  a 
period  to  my  life,  than  blot  her  from  my  remembrance.  O  my 
father  !  grant  me  this  lafl,  this  moll  reafonable  requeft ;  or  deftroy 
me  this  moment,  and  let  me  die  at  your  feet.  I  have  no  defire  to 
2  continue 
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eontinue  in  this  ifland,  nor  will  I  give  up  my  heart  to  love ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  flranger  to  the  paffion ;  for  all  that  I  feel  for  Eucharis, 
amounts  but  to  friendlhip  and  gratitude.  I  delire  only  to  bid  her 
farewell,  and  1  will  then  follow  you  without  a  moment's  delay." 

"  My  fon,  replied  Mentor,  my  pity  for  you  is  more  than  I  can 
cxprefs  :  your  paffion  is  fo  violent,  that  you  are  not  fenfible  it  pof- 
fellesyou;  you  imagine  you rfclf  to  be  in  a  flate  of  tranquillity, 
even  while  you  are  adjuring  me  to  take  away  your  life;  you  declare 
that  you  are  not  under  the  influence  of  love,  while  you  feel  your- 
felf  unable  to  quit  the  objecSt  of  your  paffion,  while  you  fee  and 
hear  her  only,  and  are  blind  and  deaf  to  all  befide  ;  fo  the  wretch, 
whom  a  fever  has  rendered  delirious,  tells  you  he  is  not  fick.  _Yout: 
undcrftanding  is  blinded  by  defire ;  you  are  ready  to  renounce  Pe- 
nelope who  expects  you  in  Ithaca,  and  Ulysses  whom  you  fhall 
certainly  ice  again  at  your  return,  and  to  whofe  throne  you  are  to 
fucceed  ;  you  would  give  up  all  the  glory,  which  the  Gods  have 
proraifed  and  confirmed  by  the  miracles  which  they  have  wrought 
in  your  behalf,  to  live  with  Eucharis  in  obfcurity . and  difgrace; 
and  yet  you  pretend,  that  your  attachment  to  her  is  not  the  effedt 
of  love.  What  is  it  but  lov€,  that  troubles  you  ;  what  but  love  has 
made  you  weary  of  life ;  and  what  elfe  produced  the  tranfport, 
that  betrayed  your  fe-cret  to  Calypso  ?  Ij^  not j.ccufe  you  of  iniin- 
cerity,  but  I  pity  your  delufion :  fly,  fly,  O  Telemachus  !  for  Love 
J s  conquered  only  by_;4ight,;  againfl:  fuch  aneneniy,  true  courage 
confifts  in  fear  and  retreat ;  in  retrca^  without  deliberation,  and 
without  lookiag.,back.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  tender 
anxieties  you  have  coft;  me  from  your  earliefh  infancy,  nor  the 
dangers  which  my  counfel  has  enabled  you  to  avoid  :  why,  then, 
will  you  diflrufl:  me  now  ?  believe  me,  or  let  me  leave  you  to  your 
f cite.  You  know  not  the  anguifh  that  my  heart  has  felt,  to  fee  you 
ru(h  foi-ward  in  the  path  of  dcftrudlion  ;  you  knov/  not  what  I 
fccretly  fuflered,  when  I  did  not  dare  to  fpeak  to  you  ;  your  mo- 
ther 
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ther  felt  not  a  fevcrer  pang  at  your  birth.  I  was  filent ;  and  fiip- 
prefled  even  my  fighs,  in  the  fond  hope,  that  you  would  at  length 
return  to  me  without  admonition  or  reproof.  O  my  fon  !  reilore  to 
me  that  which  is  dearer  than  life  ;  give  me  thyfelf,  and  be  once 
more  mine  and  thy  own.  Jf  jeafon  fliall  at  length  prevail  over 
pafTion,  I  fliall  live,  and  my  life  fliall  be  happy  ;  but  if,  in  the  con- 
tefl  with  pailion,  rcafon  fhall  give  way,  my  happinefs  is  at  an  end, 
and  I  can  live  no  longer.'^ 

*    ■ 

•  During  this  difcourfe,  Memtor  continued  to  advance  tow-ards  the 
fea ;  and  T^lemachus,  ^ho  had  not  yet  fiifFicient  refolution  to 
have  followed  him,  was  y6t  fo  far  influenced,  as  to  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  led  forward  without  rcfiftancc.  Minerva,  in  this  crilis  of 
his  fate,  flill  concealed  under  the  form  of  Mentor,  covered  him 
^  invifibly  with  her  fhield,  and  difFufed  round  him  the  divine  radi- 
ance of  uncreated  light :  its  influence  was  immediate  and  irreflft- 
able  ;  and  Telemachus  was  confcious  to  a  ftrength  of  mind,  which, 
flnce  he  came  into  the  ifland  of  Calypso,  he  had  never  felt.  They 
came  at  length  to  the  fea  fliore,  which,  in  that  place,  was  fl:eep 
and  rocky  ;  it  projected  in  a  clifl^,  which  was  broken  by  the  foam- 
ing furge  below,  and  which,  from  the  top,  commanded  an  exten- 
five  profpe6t  of  the  country :  from  this  promontory,  they  looked 
to  fee,  whether  the  fhip,  which  had  been  built  by  Mentor,  was 
fl;ill  in  the  place  where  they  had  left  it ;  and  they  beheld  a  fcene, 
which,  to  Mentor  at  leaft,  was  extremely  mortifying  and  diftrefsful. 

Love,  who  was  confcious  that  his  fliafts  could  make  no  impref- 
fions  upon  Men  or,  now  faw  him  carry  ofFTELEM achus,  with  new 
pangs  of  difappointed  malignity:  he  wept  with  rage  and  vexa- 
tion ;  and  went  in  fearch  of  Calypso,  who  was  wandering  about 
in  the  moft  gloomy  recefles  of  the  forcft.  The  moment  flie  faw 
him,  a  deep  figh  efcapcd  her,  and  fhe  felt  every  wound  in  her 
bofom  beginto  bleed  afrcfli :   "  Art  thou  a  Goddefs  ?  faid  the  difdain- 
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fill  boy ;  and  doft  thou  fuffer  thyfelf  to  be  defied  by  a  feeble  mortal, 
who  is  captive  in  thy  dominions  ?  Why  is  he  fufTered  to  depart  with 
impunity?"  "  O  fatal  power!  replied  Calypso,  let  me  no  more 
liilen  to  thy  dangerous  counfel,  which  has  already  feduced  me  from 
a  Hate  of  perfect  and  delicious  tranquillity,  and  plunged  me  in  an 
abyfs  of  mifery,  where  thought  itfelf  can  find  no  bottom:  all 
counfel  is,  indeed,  too  late  ;  I  have  fwornby  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
that  I  will  not  detain  him ;  and  this  awful  oath,  Jupiter  himfelf, 
the  father  of  the  Gods,  omnipotent  and  eternal,  does  not  dare  to 
violate.  Depart  then,  Telemachus,  from  this  ifland  !  Depart  thou 
alfo,  pernicious  boy,  for  my  misfortunes  are  derived  rather  from 
thee,  than  from  him  !" 

Love,  drying  up  his  tears,  replied,  with  a  fmile  of  derifion  and 
difdain,  "  And  this  oath  has  left  you  without  an  expedient?  Leave 
the  matter  then' to  my  management.  As  you  have  fworn  to  let 
Telemachus  depart,  take  nomeafures  to  detain  him  ;  but  neither 
I,  nor  your  nymphs,  are  bound  by  your  oath  :  I  will  fecretly  incite 
them  to  burn  the  veflel  that  Mentor  has  fo  haftily  built,  and  his 
•  diligence  to  circumvent  us  fhall  be  inefTedlual ;  he  alfo  fhall  be 
circumvented  in  his  turn,  and  find  himfelf  unexpe(5ledly  deprived 
of  all  means  to  refcue  Telemachus  from  your  power." 

The  voice  of  Love  thus  foothed  the  defpair  of  Calypso,  as  the 
breath  of  the  zephyr,  upon  the  margin  of  a  ftream,  refrefhes  the 
languid  flock,  v/hich  are  fainting  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  fum- 
mer's  fun :  the  fweet  influence  of  hope  and  joy,  was  again  felt  in 
her  breafl; ;  her  countenance  became  ferene,  and  her  eye  foft  and 
placid ;  the  glooms  of  care  were  diffipated  for  a  moment ;  flie 
flopped,  fhe  fmiled  ;  and  flae  repaid  the  flattery  of  the  wanton  boy, 
with  carelTes,  which  prepared  new  anguifli  for  her  heart. 

CupiB,  pleafed  with  his  fuccefs  upon  Calypso,  went  to  try  his 
mfluence  upon  her  nymphs ;  they  were  fcattered  about  upon  the 
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mountains,  like  a  flock  of  Ilieep,  which,  purfued  by  fome  hungry 
wolf,  had  fled  far  from  the  fhephcrd.  Having  foon  got  them  to- 
gether, "  Telemachus,  fays  he,  is  fl:ill  in  your  hands ;  but  if  a 
moment  is  loft,  he  will  efcape  you :  make  hafte,  then,  and  fet  fire 
to  the  velTel,  which  the  temerity  of  Mentor  has  conftru6led  to 
carry  him  off."  Torches  were  now  lighted  in  a  moment ;  they 
ruflied  towards  the  fea  Ihore,  with  the  cries  and  geftures  of  frantic 
Bacchanals,  their  hair  diflievelled,  and  their  limbs  trembling  ;  the 
flames  fpread ;  the  whole  veflel  was  foon  in  a  blaze ;  and  the  fmoke, 
intermixed  with  fliects  of  fire,  rofe  in  a  cloudy  volume  to  the  fky. 

Telemachus  and  Mentor  faw  the  flames,  and  heard  the  cries  of 
the  nymphs,  from  the  top  of  the  rock.     Telemachus  was  fecretly 
inclined  to  rejoice  at  what  had  happened  j  the  health  of  his  mind 
was  not  yet  perfectly  reftored  ;  and  Mentor  remarked,  that  his  paf- 
ion  was  like  a  fire  not  totally  extinguifhed,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
gleams  from  the  embers,  and  frequently  throws  out  fparks  with  a 
fudden  and  unexpe(5led  vigour:  "  Now,  fays  Telemachus,  ourretreat 
is  cut  off,  and  our  efcape  from  this  ifland  is  impoflible  !"     Mentor, 
who  perceived  that  he  was  relapfing  into  all  his   follies,   knew 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft :    he  faw  a  veflel  lying  at  anchor 
at  a  diftance,  which  did  not  approach  the  fliore,  becaufe  it  was  well 
known  to  all  pilots,  that  the  ifland  of  Calypso  was  inacceflible ; 
this  wife  guardian  of  unexperienced  youth,   therefore,  fuddenly 
puflicd  Telemachus  from   the  top  of  the  rock  into  the  fea,  and 
Jnftantly  leaped  after  him.     Telemachus,  who  was  at  firft  ftunned 
by  the  fall,  drank  of  the  briny  wave,  and  became  the  fport  of  the 
furge:   but   at  length,  recovering  from  his  aftonifliment,  and  fee- 
ing Mentor,  who  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  aflift  him  in  fwimming, 
he  thought  only  how  to  leave  the  ifland  at  a  diftance. 

The  nymphs,  who  before  imagined  that  they  had  fecured  their 
captives,  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  when  they  faw  them  efcape ;  Ca- 
lypso, again  overwhelmed  withdefpair,  retired  to  her  grotto,  which 
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flie  filled  with  unavailing  complaints  ;  and  Love,  who  faw  his 
triumph  fuddcnly  changed  into  a  defeat,  fprung  up  into  the  air, 
and,  fpreading  his  wings,  took  his  flight  to  the  groves  of  Idalia, 
where  he  was  expected  by  Venus  :  the  boy,  Hill  more  cruel  than 
his  mother,  confoled  himfelf  for  his  difappointment,  by  laughing, 
with  her,  at  the  mifchief  they  had  done. 

Telemachus  felt,  with  pleafure,  that  his  fortitude  and  his  love 
of  virtue  revived,  as  his  diflance  from  the  fatal  ifland  of  Calypso 
increafed:  "  I  now,  faid  he  to  Mentor,  experience  what  you  have 
told  me;  but  what,  if  I.  had  not  experienced,  I  could  never  have 
believed;  vice  can  only  be  conquered  by  flight.  My  father,  how 
dear  a  teflimony  have  the  Goils  given  me  of  their  love,  by  grant- 
ing me  the  guidance  and  p'Otecftion  of  thy  wifdom !  1  deferve, 
indeed,  to  be  deprived  of  both  ;  I  deferve  to  be  abandoned  to  my 
own  folly.  I  now  fear  neither  feas  nor  winds  ;  I  apprehend  dan- 
ger, only  from  my  paflions:  Love  alone  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than.-, 
all  the  calamities  of  fhipwrcck. 

The  E  N  D  of  the  SEVENTH   B  O  O  K» 
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THE  veflel,  which  lay  at  anchor,  and  which  Telemachus  and 
Mentor  were  approaching,  was  of  Phenicia,  and  bound  to 
Epirus.  The  Phenicians  who  were  on  board,  had  feen  Telema- 
chus in  his  voyage  from  Egypt ;  but  he  could  not  be  fufficiently 
diftinguifhed  to  be  known,  while  he  was  fwimming  in  the  fea. 
When  Mentor  was  near  enough  the  veflel  to  be  heard,  he  raifed 
his  head  above  the  water,  and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Phe- 
nicians !  you,  who  fuccour  alike  the  diftrefled  of  all  nations,  refufe 
not  your  aflillance  to  two  ftrangers,  whofe  life  depends  upon  your 
humanity :  if  you  have  any  reverence  for  the  Gods,  take  us  on 
board,  and  we  will  accompany  you  whitherfoever  you  are  bound." 
The  commander  of  the  veflel  immediately  anfwered,  "  We  will 
receive  you  with  joy ;  it  is  not  necefl!ary  that  you  fliould  be  known 
to  us ;  it  fuffices,  that  you  are  men,  and  in  diftrefs."  He  gave 
orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  fliip. 

When 
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When  they  firfl  came  aboard,  they  were  fo  exhaufted  and  out  of 
breath,  that  they  could  neither  fpeak  nor  move ;  for  they  had  been 
fwimming  a  long  time,  and  had  ftruggled  hard  with  the  billows  : 
they  recovered,  however,  by  degrees,  and  had  change  of  apparel 
brought  them ;  their  own  being  heavy  with  the  water  it  liad  im- 
bibed, which  ran  off  from  all  parts.  As  foon  as  they  were  able  to 
fpeak,  the  Phenicians  gathered  round  them,  and  were  impatient 
to  hear  their  adventures :  "  How,  faid  the  commander^  did  you 
get  into  that  ifland,  from  whence  you  came  hither  ?  it  is  in  the 
pofTellion  of  a  Goddefs,  who  fufFers  no  man  to  enter  it ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  which  are  always  beaten  by  fo 
dreadful  a  furge,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  approached  without  certain 
fliipwreck."  Mentor  replied,  "  We  were  driven  on  fhore  by  a 
ftorm :  we  are  Greeks  from  Ithaca,  an  ifland  not  far  from  Epirus, 
whither  you  are  bound ;  and  if  you  fhould  not  touch  there,  which, 
however,  is  in  your  courfe,  we  fliall  be  fatisfied  to  be  put  on  Ihore 
at  your  port ;  for  we  fhall  find  friends  at  Epirus,  who  will  procure 
us  a  pafTage  over  to  Ithaca;  and  we  fhall  ftill  think  ourfelves 
indebted  to  your  humanity,  for  the  happinefs  of  being  again 
reftored  to  all  that  is  dear  to  us  in  the  world." 

Telemachus  remained  filent,  and  left  Mentor  toanfwer  for  them 
both,  the  faults  which  he  had  committed  in  the  ifland  of  Calypso 
having  greatly  increafed  his  prudence :  he  was  now  diffident  of 
himfelf ;  and  fo  confcious,  how  much  he  always  flood  in  need 
of  the  dire(5lion  of  fuperiour  wifdom,  that,  when  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  afking  Mentor's  advice,  he  watched  his  counte- 
nance, and  endeavoured  to  difcover  his  fentiments  in  his  looks. 

The  Phenician  commander,    obferving  the  filence  of  Telema- 
chus,  looked  earneflly  at  him,   and  thought  he  remembered  to 
have  feen  him  before  ;   but  not  being  able  to  recolle<51:  any  par- 
ticulars, 
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ticulai's,  *'  Permit  me,  faid  he,  to  afk,  if  you  have  not  fomc 
remembrance  of  having  feen  me  before  ;  for  I  think  this  is  not  the 
firft  time  I  have  feen  you  r  your  countenance  is  not  unknown  to 
me,  it  ilruck  me  at  the  firfl  glance,  but  I  cannot  recoiled;  wliere  we 
have  met :  perhaps,  my  memory  may  be  afliited  by  yours."  Tele- 
MACH.US  immediately  replied,  v^^ith  a  mixture  e>f  furprize  and  plea- 
fure,  "  I  have  felt,  at  the  fight  of  you,  exadlly  what  you  have  felt 
at  tlie  fight  of  me :  I  well  remember  to  have  feen  you ;  but  I  can- 
pot  recoiled,  whether  in  Egypt,  or  at  Tyre."  The  Phenician,  at 
the  mention  of  Eg}'pt  and  Tyre,  like  a  man,  who,  waking  in  the 
morning,  has  brought  back,  l^y  degrees,  and  as  it  were  from  a 
gemote  diflance,  the  evanefcent-  images  oi  a  dream  which  had  fled 
with  the  fhadows  of  the  night,  fuddenly  cried  out,  "  Thou  art 
Telemachus,  with  whom  Narbal  contradted  a  friendfhip  when  we 
were  returning  from  Egypt !  I  am  his  brother,  of  whom  you  have 
doubtlefs  heard  him  often  fpeak :  I  left  you  with  him,  when  we 
arrived  at  Tyre,  being  myfelf  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Bcetica, 
that  celebrated  country,  near  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  remoteft 
confines  of  the  deep :  having,  therefore,  but  juft  feen  you,  it  is  not 
llrange  that  I  did  not  perfcdly  recollect  you  at  firft  fight." 

"  I  perceive,  faid  Telemachus,  that  you  are  Adoam :  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  a  perfonal  acquaintance  with  you,  but  I  have  heard 
much  of  you  from  Narbal.  How  fhould  I  rejoice,  to  hear  of  him 
from  you  !  for,  to  me,  his  memory  will  be  for  ever  dear.  Is  he  ftill 
at  Tyre  ?  has  he  fufifered  nothing  from  the  fufpicion  and  cruelty 
of  Pygmalion  ?"  "  Telemachus,  faid  Adoam  interrupting  him,  for- 
tune has  now  given  you  in  charge  to  a  man,  who  will,  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  abilities,  deferve  the  truft:  I  will  put  you  on  fhore  at 
Ithaca,  before  I  proceed  to  Epirus ;  and  you  Ihall  not.find  lefs  friend- 
Ihip  in  the  brother  of  Narbal,  than  in  Narbal  himfelf."  Having 
looked  aloft  while  he  was  fpeaking,  he  obferved  that  the  wind, 
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for  which  he  had  waited,  began  to  blow ;  he,  therefore,  gave  orders 
inflantly  to  weigh  anchor  j  the  fails  were  fpread  to  the  breeze,  and 
the  oars  divided  the  flood. 

Adoam  then  took  Telemachus  and  Mfntor  apart :  "  I  will  now, 
faid  he  to  Telemachus,  gratify  your  curiofity.  The  tyranny  of  Pyg- 
malion is  at  an  end;  from  that  fcourge,  the  righteous  Gods  have 
delivered  the  earth !  As  he  dared  to  trull  no  man,  fo  no  man  dared 
to  trull  him :  the  good  were  content  to  figh  in  fecret,  and  to  hide 
themfelves  from  his  cruelty,  without  attempting  any  thing  againil 
him  ;  the  wicked  thought  there  was  no  way  of  fecuring  their  own 
lives,  but  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  There  was  not  a  man  in  Tyre, 
who  was  not  in  perpetual  danger  of  alarming  his  fufpicion ;  and 
to  this  danger,  his  guards  themfelves  were  more  expofed  than 
others :  as  his  life  was  in  their  hands,  he  feared  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  power ;  and  he  facrificed  them  to  his  fafety,  upon  the 
flighteft  miftruft:  thus,  his  very  fearch  of  fecurity,  rendered  the 
finding  it  impoflible ;  thofe,  in  whofe  hands  he  had  depofited  his 
life,  were,  themfelves,  in  perpetual  danger  by  his  fufpicion ;  and 
the  only  expedient  to  deliver  themfelves  from  this  dreadful  litua- 
tion,  was  to  anticipate  the  effedls  of  his  fufpicion  by  his  death.  The 
firft,  however,  who  took  a  refolution  to  deftroy  him,  was  the 
impious  Aflarbe,  whom  you  have  heard  fo  often  mentioned  already. 
She  was  paiTionately  enamoured  of  a  young  Tyrian,  who  had  great 
polfeflions,  and  whofe  name  was  Joazar;  and  had  conceived  a 
defign  of  placing  him  upon  the  throne :  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  this  projeA,  Ihe  perfuaded  the  king,  that  Phadael,  the  eldefl  of 
his  two  fons,  being  impatient  to  fucceed  him,  had  confpired  againfl: 
his  life  ;  fhe  fuborncd  witnefles  to  fupport  the  charge,  and  the 
unhappy  tyrant  caufcd  Phadael  to  be  put  to  death.  Baleazar,  his 
fecond  fon,  was  fent  to  Samos,  under  the  pretence  of  learning 
the  manners  and  the  fciences  of  Greece ;  but,  in  reality,  becaufc 
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Aftarbe  liacl  pcrfuaded  the  king,  that  it  was  necelFary  to  fend  him 
away,  left  he  fliould  aiTociate  himfelf  with  the  malecontents.  The 
fliip,  in  which  he  was  embarked,  had  fcarce  quitted  the  port,  when 
thofe  who  had  been  appointed  to  navigate  her,  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of  Aftarbe,  contrived  to  make 
lliipwreck  of  the  veflel.in  the  night ;  and  having  thrown  the  young 
prince  into  the  fea,  they  preferved  themfehes  by  fwimming  to 
forae  foreign  barks,  that  waited  for  them  at  a  convenient  diftance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  amours  of  Aftarbe  were  fecrets  to  none  but 
PygmaUon,  who  fondly  imagined  himfelf  to  be  the  only  objeft  of 
her  afre(51:ion  :  he,  who  heard  even  the  whifper  of  the  breeze  with 
diftruft  and  dread,  relied  on  this  abandoned  woman  with  a  blind 
and  implicit  confidence :  at  the  time,. however,  when  love  rendered 
him  the  dupe  of  her  artifices,  he  was  incited,  by  avarice,  to  find 
fome  pretence  for  putting  Joazar,  her  favourite,  to  death,  that  he 
might  feize  upon  his  riches. 

But,  while  fufpicion,  love,  and  avarice,  were  thus  fharing  the 
heart  of  Pygmalion,  Aftarbe  was  contriving  his  immediate  deftruc- 
tion  :  fhe  thought  it  poftible,  that  he  might  have  difcovered  fome- 
thing  of  her  connecSlion  with  Joazar,  and  if  not,  Ihe  knew  that 
avarice  alone,  would  furnifh  him  with  a  fuflicient  motive  to  cut 
him  off ;  flie  concluded,  therefore,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
loft:  fhe  faw,  that  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  court  were  ready 
to  dip  their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  fhe  heard  of  fome  new  con- 
fpiracy  every  day ;  yet  there  was  none  whom  flie  could  make  the 
confidants  of  her  defign,  without  putting  her  own  life  in  their 
power ;  and,  therefore,  flie  determined  to  deftroy  Pygmalion  by 
poifon,  and  to  adminifter  it  herfelf. 

It  was  his  general  pracflice  to  eat  with  her  in  private  ;  and  he 
always  drefTed  his  food  himfelf,  not  daring  to  truft  any  hand  but 
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his  own  :  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  ufed  to  lock  himfeif  up 
in  the  moft  retired  part  of  his  palace,  the  better  to  conceal  his 
fears,  and  elude  obfervation.  He  did  not  dare  to  enjoy  any  of 
the  pleafures  of  the  table,  nor  even  to  tafte  any  thing  which  had 
not  been  prepared  wholly  by  himfeif;  he  was  thus  precluded  from 
the  ufe,  not  only  of  delicacies  and  refinements  in  cookery,  but  of 
wine,  bread,  fait,  oil,  milk,  and  all  other  ordinary  food :  he  lived 
intirely  upon  fruit,  which  he  gathered  himfeif  from  his  garden, 
or  fuch  roots  and  herbs  as  he  fowed  and  drefTed  with  his  own 
hands ;  he  drank  no  liquor,  but  the  water  which  he  drew  from  a 
fountain  that  was  inclofed  in  a  part  of  the  palace,  of  which  he 
always  kept  the  key;  and,  notwithftanding  his  confidence  in 
Aftarbe,  he  did  not,  in  this  particular,  lay  afide  his  precaution 
even  with  refpedl  to  her ;  he  made  her  eat  and  drink  of  every 
thing  that  furniflied  out  their  repaft,  before  he  tafted  it  himfeif, 
that  he  might  be  fure  not  to  be  poifoned  without  her,  and  that 
ftie  might  have  no  hope  of  furviving  him.  She  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  render  this  precaution  inefFe6tual ;  for  fhe  took  a  counter 
poifon,  which  fhe  had  obtained  of  an  old  woman  yet  more  wicked 
than  herfelf,  whom,  upon  this  occafion,  Ihe  made  no  fcruple  to 
truft,  as  Ihe  was  already  the  confidant  of  her  amours.  As  fhe  was 
thus  fecured  againfl  danger,  in  poifoning  the  king  with  food  of 
which  fhe  was  herfelf  to  partake,  flie  accomplifhed  her  purpofe 
in  the  following  manner. 

At  the  moment  when  they  were  fitting  down  to  their  i-epafl,  the 
old  woman  made  a  noife  at  One  of  the  doors  of  the  apartment ;  the 
king,  always  under  the  terrors  of  alTaffination,  was  greatly  alarmed, 
and  ran  in  hafle  to  the  door,  to  fee  that  it  was  fecured :  the  old 
woman,  having  performed  her  part,  withdrew ;  and  the  king  flood 
torpid  in  fufpenfe,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  noife  he  had 
heard,  nor  daring  to  refolve  his  doubts  by  opening  the  door. 
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Aftarbe  encouraged  him,  careJTed  him,  and  prelled  him  to  eat,  hflv- 
jng  thrown  poifon  into  his  golden  cup,  while  he  ran  to  the  door  upon 
the  alarm.  Pygmalion,  with  his  ufual  precaution,  gave  the  cup  firft 
into  her  hand  ;  and  jfhe  drank  without  fear,  confiding  in  the  anti- 
dote Ihe  had  taken :  Pygmalion  then  drank  himfelf  j  and,  in  a  fhort 
time  afterwards,  funk  down  in  a  ftate  of  total  infenfibility.  Aftarbe, 
who  knew  that  he  was  capable  of  ftabbing  her  to  the  heart  upon 
the  flighteft  fufpicion,  and  that  he  might  recover  from  this  fit 
while  he  had  yet  ftrength  to  do  it,  immediately  rent  her  clothes, 
tore  her  hair,  and  burft  into  clamorous  lamentations  :  fhe  took  the 
dying  king  in  her  arms,  prefled  him  to  her  bofom,  and  fhed  over 
him  a  flood  of  tears,  which  fhe  had  always  at  command  ;  but  when 
fhe  faw  that  his  ftrength  was  juft  exhaufted,  and  the  laft  agony 
coming  on,  fhe  dropped  the  mafk,  and,  to  prevent  a  poflibility  of 
his  recovery,  threw  herfelf  upon  him,  and  fmothered  him :  fhe  then 
took  the  royal  fignet  from  his  finger,  and  the  diadem  from  his 
head,  and  prefented  them  both  to  Joazar,  whom  fhe  called  in  for 
that  purpofe.  She  imagined,  that  all  her  partizans  would  readily 
concur  in  the  gratification  of  her  paflion ;  and  that  her  lover  would 
not  fail  to  be  proclaimed  king:  but  thofe,  who  had  paid  their 
court  to  her  with  the  greateft  ailiduity,  were  bafe  and  mercenary 
wretches,  who  were  incapable  of  a  fincere  affedlionj  and  who, 
befides  being  deftitute  of  courage,  were  deterred  from  fupporting 
Aftarbe,  by  the  fear  of  her  enemies :  her  own  pride,  diihmulation, 
and  cruelty,  were  yet  more  formidable ;  and  every  one  wifhed  that 
fhe  might  perifh,  as  a  pledge  of  his  own  fecurity.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  palace  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion :  nothing  was  heard 
but  a  repetition  of  the  words,  "  The  king  is  dead !"  fome  flood  ter- 
rified and  irrefolute  ;  others  ran  to  arms  y  every  one  rejoiced  at  the 
event,  but  every  one  apprehended  the  confequences.  The  news 
prefently  circulated,  from  mouth  to  mouth,,  through  the  whole 
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city ;  where  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  perfon,  that  regretted 
the  death  of  the  king,  which  was  an  univerfal  dcUverance  and 
confolation. 

Narbal,  ftnick  with  an  event  fo  fudden  and  awful,  compaffion- 
ated  the  misfortunes  of  PygmaHon,  though  he  could  not  but  dctefl 
his  vices :  he  regretted,  like  an  honeft  man,  his  having  betrayed 
himfelf  to  deflru<5tion,  by  an  unlimited  and  undeferved  confidence 
in  Aftarbe  ;  and  chofen  rather  to  be  a  tyrant,  difclaimed  by  nature, 
and  abhorred  by  mankind,  than  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  fovereign, 
and  become  the  father  of  his  people.  He  was  alfo  attentive  to  the 
interefts  of  the  ftate,  and  made  haflc  to  aflemble  the  friends  of 
their  country  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  Aftarbe ;  under  whofe  influ- 
ence, there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  apprehend  a  reign,  yet  more 
oppreflive  than  that  of  Pygmalion  himfelf. 

Narbal  knew,  that  Baleazar  was  not  drowned,  when  he  was 
thrown  into  the  fea ;  though  the  wretches,  who  aflured  Aftarbe  of 
his  death,  thought  otherwife :  he  faved  himfelf  under  favour  of 
the  night  by  fwimming ;  and  fome  Cretan  merchants,  touched  with 
compaflion,  took  him  into  their  vefTel :  having  no  reafon  to  doubt 
but  that  his  deftruc^ion  was  intended,  and  being  equally  afraid  of  • 
the  cruel  jealoufy  of  Pygmalion,  and  the  fatal  artifices  of  Aftarbe, 
he  did  not  dare  to  return  into  his  father's  dominions,  but  wandered 
about  on  the  coaft  of  Syria,  where  he  had  been,  left  by  the  Cretans 
who  took  him  up,  and  gained  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  by  tending  a 
flock  of  flicep  :  at  length,  however,  he  found  means  to  make  Nar- 
bal acquainted  with  his  fituation  ;  not  doubting,  but  that  he  might 
fafely  truft  his  fecret  and  his  life  with  a  man,  whofe  virtue  had 
been  fo  often  tried.  Narbal,  though  he  had  been  ill' treated  by  the 
father,  did  not  look  with  lefs  tendernefs  on  the  fon  ;  nor  was  he 
lefs  attentive  to  bis  interefts,  in  which,  however,  his  principal  view 
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was  to  prevent  his  undertaking  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the 
duty  he  ftill  owed  to  his  father ;  and,  therefore,  he  exerted  all  his 
influence,  to  reconcile  him  to  his  ill  fortune. 

Baleazar  had  requefted  Narbal,  to  fend  him  a  ring  as  a  token, 
whenever  it  fhould  be  proper  for  him  to  repair  to  Tyre ;  but  Narbal 
did  not  think  it  prudent,  during  the  life  of  Pygmalion,  as  it  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  utmoft  danger  to  them  both ;  the 
tyrant's  inquifitive  circumfpedion  being  fuch,  as  no  fubtilty  or 
diligence  could  elude :  but,  as  foon  as  the  fate  he  merited  had 
overtaken  him,  Narbal  fent  the  ring  to  Baleazar.  Baleazar  fet  out 
immediately,  and  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Tyre,  while  the  whole 
city  was  in  the  utmoft  trouble  and  perplexity,  to  know  who  fhould 
fucceed  to  the  throne :  he  was  at  once  known  and  acknowledged, 
as  well  by  the  principal  Tyrians,  as  by  the  people ;  they  loved  him, 
not  for  the  fake  of  his  father,  who  was  the  object  of  univerfal 
deteftation,  but  for  his  own  amiable  and  gracious  difpofition  ;  and 
even  his  misfortunes  now  threw  a  kind  of  fplendour  round  him, 
which  Ihewed  his  good  qualities  to  the  greateft  advantage,  and 
produced  a  tender  intereft  in  his  favour^ 

Narbal  affembled  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  the  elders  of  the 
council,  and  the  priefts  of  the  great  Goddefs  of  Phenicia.  They 
faluted  Baleazar  as  their  king;  and  he  was  immediately  proclaimed, 
by  the  heralds,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  fhouts 
were  heard  by  Aftarbe,  in  one  of  the  innermoft  recefles  of  the 
palace,  where  fhe  had  Ihut  herfelf  up  with  Joazar,  her  eiFeminate 
arid  infamous  favourite:  llie  was  abandoned  by  all  the  fycophants 
and  parafites,  the  corrupt  proftitutes  of  power,  who  had  attached 
tliemfelves  to  Ikr  during  the  life  of  Pygmalion ;  for  the  wicked  fear 
the  wicked-;  they  know  them  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  wdih  they  fhould  be  inv.eftcd  with  power.    Mejx 
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of  corrupt  principles,  know  how  much  others,  of  the  fame  cha^- 
radter,  abufe  authority,  and  to  what  exccfs  they  carry  oppreflion  : 
they  wilh  rather  to  have  tlic  good  fet  over  them  ;  for  though  they 
cannot  hope  for  reward,  they  know  they  fliall  not  fufFer  injury^ 
Aftarbe,  therefore,  was  deferted  by  all  but  a  few  wretches,  who 
had  fo  far  involved  themfelves  in  her  guilt,  that,  whatever  party 
they  Ihould  efpoufe,  they  could  not  hope  to  efcape  punifliment. 

The  palace  was  foon  forced}  guilt  naturally  irrcfolute  and  timid; 
made  little  refiilance,  and  the  criminals  endeavoured  to  fave  them- 
felves by  flight.  Aftarbe  attempted  to  make- her  efcape,  difguifed 
like  a  flave ;  but  Ihe  was  deteiHred  and  feized  by  a  foldier,  who 
knew  her ;  and  it-  was  with  great  difficulty,  that  the  people  were 
prevented  from  tearing  her  to  pieces  5  they  had  already  thrown  her 
down,  and  were  dragging  her  along  the  pavement,  when  Narbal 
refcued  her  out  of  their  hands.  She  then  intreated,  that  fhe  might 
fpeak  to  Baleazar,  whom  Ihe  hoped  to  influence  by  her  beauty, 
and  to  impofe  upon  by  pretending  that  fhe  could,  make  important 
difcoveries.  Baleazar  could  not  refufe  to  hear  her;  and  fhe  ap* 
proached  him  with  an.  expreflion  of  fweetnefs  and-,  modefty  in  her 
countenance,  which  gave  new  power  to  her  beauty,  and  might 
have  fof tened  rage  itfelf  into  pity  and  complacency.  She  addrefled. 
him  with  the  moll  delicate  and.  iniinuating  flattery. ;  Ihe  conjm-ed 
him,  by  the  afhes  of  his  father,  to  take  pity  upon  her,  whom. he 
had  fo  tenderly  loved ;  fhe  invoked  the  Gods,  as  if  flie  had  paid: 
them  the  homage  of  fincer€  adoration ;  flie  flied  a  flood  of  tears> 
and  proftrating  herfelf  on  the  ground  before  the  young  king,  flie- 
paflionately  embraced  his  knees.  But  as  foon  as  Ihe  imagined- 
thefe  arts  had  gained  an  influence  over  him,  flie  neglected  nothing; 
to  render  him  fufpicious  of  the  moft  faithful  and  afl'ecftionate  of 
his  fervants:  flie  accufed  Narbal,  of  having  entered  into  a  confpii- 
uacy  againflr  Pygmalion }  and  of  intrigues,  to  procure  himfelf  to 
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be  chofen  king  inflead  of  Balea^ar,  whom,  flie  infinuated,  he  had 
alfo  intended  to  poifon.  In  the  fame  manner,  fhe  calmnniated 
every  other  perfon,  whom  fhe  knew  to  be  a  friend  to  virtue  j  and 
hoped  to  find  Baleazar  fufceptible  of  the  fame  diflrufl  and  fufpicion, 
as  his  father :  but  the  young  prince,  difcerning  and  difdaining  both 
her  fubtilty  and  her  maUce,  fuddenly  interrupted  her,  by  calUng  in 
his  guards  ;  flie  was  immediately  carried  to  prifon,  and  a  proper 
number  of  perfons,  diflinguifhed  for  their  experience  and  their 
wifdom,  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  her  conduft. 

They  difcovered,  with  horror,  that  fhe  had  firfl  poifoned,  and 
then  fmothered  Pygmahon ;  and  that  her  whole  life  had  been  one 
uninterrupted  feries  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes :  fhe  was,  there- 
fore, judged  worthy  of  the  fevereft  punifhment  which  the  laws 
of  Phcnicia  could  inflicft,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  a  flow 
fire.  But,  as  foon  as  fhe  found  that  her  crimes  were  known,  and 
her  judges  inexorable,  fhe  gave  way  to  all  the  furies  that  had  taken 
pofTeflion  of  her  foul ;  and  fhe  immediately  fwallowed  poifon, 
which  fhe  had  taken  care  to  conceal  about  her,  as  the  means  of  a 
fpeedy  death,  if  flie  fhould  be  condemned  to  fufFer  lingering  tor- 
ments. Thofe  who  were  about  her  foon  perceived,  that  fhe  fuf- 
fered  intolerable  pain,  and  offered  fuch  relief  as  was  in  their 
power  -,  but,  without  giving  any  anfwer,  fhe  made  figns  that  fhe 
would  receive  no  afliflance :  they  then  fpoke  to  her  of  the  righte- 
ous Gods,  whofe  anger  fhe  had  provoked  ;  but,  inftead  of  expreff- 
ing  contrition  or  remorfe,  fhe  looked  upward  with  a  mixture  of 
defpight  and  arrogance,  as  if  flie  abhorred  their  attributes,  and 
defied  their  vengeance. 

The  lafl  agony  now  came  on,  and  her  dying  afpecT:  exprcfTed  only 
impiety  and  rage :  of  that  beauty,  which  had  been  fatal  to  fo  many, 
no  remains  were  now  left ;  every  grace  was  vanifhed ;  her  eyes, 
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upon  which  the  hand  of  death  was  already  heavy,  were  turned 
haftiiy  on  every  fide,  with  a  wild  and  unmeaning  ferocity  ;  her 
lips  were  convulfed,  her  mouth  open,  and  her  whole  countenance 
diftorted ;  a  livid  palenefs  fucceeded,  and  her  body  became  cold : 
yet  fometimes  Ihc  ftarted,  as  it  were,  back  to  life ;  but  it  was  only 
to  cxprefs  the  pang  that  roufed  her,  by  flirieks  and  groans.  At 
length,  however,  Ihe  expired,  leaving  thofe  that  flood  round  her, 
in  a  ftate  of  inexpreflible  confufion  and  horror.  Her  guilty  foul, 
without  doubt,  defcended  to  thofe  mournful  regions,  where  the 
tmrelenting  daughters  of  Danaus  are  perpetually  employed  in  fill- 
ing veffcls  that  will  not  hold  water  j  where  Ixion  for  ever  turns  his 
wheel ;  and  Tantalus  in  vain  endeavours  to  flake  his  everlafting 
thirft,  with  the  water  that  eludes  his  lips ;  where  Syfiphus,  with 
unavailing  labour,  rolls  up  the  flone,  which  eternally  falls  back  j 
and  where  Tityus  feels  the  vulture  inceflantly  prey  upon  his  heart, 
which,  as  faft  as  it  is  devoured,  is  renewed. 

Baleazar,  having  exprefifed  his  gratitude  to  the  Gods  for  his  deli- 
verance from  this  monfter,  by  innumerable  facrifices,  began  his. 
reign,  by  a  conduft  altogether  different  from  that  of  Pygmalion.. 
He  applies  hirafelf,  with  great  diligence,   to  revive   commerce^ 
which  had  long  languiftied  by  a  gradual  decline :    in  matters  of 
great  importance,  he  takes  the  advice  of  Narbal,  yet  does  not  fub* 
mit  implicitly  to  his  dire^ion ;  in  every  inftance,  he  makes  the 
adminiftration  of  government  his  own  a<ffe,  and  takes  cognizance 
of  all  things  with  his  own  eye  :    he  bears  every  one's  opinion,  and 
then  determines  according  toliis  own;  he  is,  eonfequently,  the  idpl 
of  his  people ;  an-d  by  poflefllng  their  afleiflions,  he  is  mafler  of  more 
wealth,  than  the  cruel  avarice  of  bis  father  could  ever  hoard  ^  for 
there  is  not  a  man  in  his  dominions,  tliat  would  not  freely  part 
with  his  whole  property,  if,  upon  a  pre  fling  neceflity,  he  fhould' 
recjuire  it  of  Iiim :   what  he  leaves  his  people,  therefore,  is  more 
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.ciFein.ually  his  own,  than  it  would  be  if  he  took  it  away.  All 
precautions  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  are  unneceflary  ;  for  he 
is  continually  furrounded  by  an  impregnable  defence,  the  afFedion 
of  the  public :  there  is  not  a  fubjedl  in  his  kingdom,  who  does  not 
dread  the  lofs  of  his  prince,  as  a  calamity  to  himfelf ;  and  who 
would  not  interpofe  between  him  and  danger,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  He  is  happy,  and  all  his  people  are  happy  with  him  ;  he  is 
afraid  of  requiring  too  much  of  them,  and  they  are  afraid  of 
offering  him  too  little ;  his  moderation  leaves  them  in  affluence, 
but  this  affluence  renders  them  neither  intractable  nor  infolent ; 
i'or  they  arc  habitually  induflrious,  addicfted  to  commerce,  and 
inflexible  in  fupporting  the  ancient  purity  of  their  laws.  Phenicia 
Jias  now  reached  the  fummit  of  greatnefs  and  of  glory,  and  owes 
all  her  profpcrity  to  her  young  king ! 

"  Narbal  is  his  minifter,  the  inftrument  of  his  virtue,  and  of  his 
wifdom.  OTelemachus!  if  he  was  now  to  fee  you,  with  what 
joy  would  he  load  you  with  prefents,  and  fend  you  back  with  mag- 
nificence to  your  country !  How  would  he  have  rejoiced,  to  have 
placed  the  fon  of  Ulysses  upon  the  throne  of  Ithaca,  to  diflfufe  the 
fame  happincfs  through  that  ifland,  wliich  Baleazar  difpenfes  at 
-Tyre!  And  hpw  happy  am  I,  to  render  you  this  fervice  in  his 
ftcad!" 

Telemac^us,  who  ha4  liftened  with  great  pleafure  to  the  rela- 
tion of  thefe  events,  and  was  yet  more  fenfibly  touched  with  the 
tender  and  zealous  friendfhip  with  which  Adoam  had  receive^ 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  replied  only,  by  clafping  him  to  his  breaft 
in  a  tranfport  of  gratitude,  afFedion,  and  efleem.  Adoam  then 
enquired,  how  he  came  op'fhore  at  the  ifland  of  Calypso;  an^i 
Telemachus,  in  his  turn,  gave  him  the  hiftory  of  his  departure 
from  Tyre,  of  his  paflTage  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  of  the  manner  of 
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his  finding  Mentor,  of  their  voyage  to  Crete,  of  the  public  games 
for  the  cledion  of  a  king  after  'the  flight  of  Idomeneus,  of  the 
rcfentment  of  Venus,  of  their  Ihipwreck,  of  the  pleafure  with 
which  Calypso  received  them,  of  her  becoming  jealous  of  Eucharis, 
and  of  his  being  thrown  into  the  fea  by  Mentor  upon  his  per- 
ceiving a  Phenician  vefTcl  at  fome  diflance  from  the  coaft. 

Adoam  then  ordered  a  magnificent  entertainment;  and,  as  a 
farther  teflimony  of  his  joy,  he  improved  it  \yith  all  the  pleafure s 
of  which  his  fituation  would  admit.  During  the  repall,  which 
was  ferved  by  young  Phenicians,  drefled  in  white  garments,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  ;  the  place  was  perfumed  by  burning  the 
moll  odoriferous  gums  of  the  Eaft :  they  were  entertained  with  the 
found  of  the  flute,  by  muflcians,  to  whom  the  rowers  had  refigned 
their  feats ;  and  this  melody  was,  from  time  to  time,  interrupted 
by  Achitoas,  who  accompanied  his  lyre  with  his  voice,  in  ftrains, 
which  were  worthy  to  be  heard  at  the  table  of  the  Gods,  and  to 
which  even  Apollo  might  have  liflened  with  delight.  The  Tritons, 
Nereids,  and  all  the  Deities,  who  rule  the  waters  in  fubordination 
to  the  Father  of  the  Deep,  and  even  all^  the  monftcrs  of  thofe  hoary 
regions  unknown  to  man,  quitted  the  watery  grottos  of  the  abyls, 
and  fwam  in  crowds  round  the  veflcl  to  enjoy  the  harmony.  A 
band  of  Phenician  youths,  of  cxquiiite  beauty,  cloathcd  in  fine  linen 
whiter  than  fnow,  entertained  them  a  long  time  with  dancing,  in 
the  manner  of  their  country,  afterwards  with  the  dances  of  Egypt, 
and  at  laft  with  thofe  of  Greece.  At  proper  intervals,  the  flirill 
voice  of  the  trumpet  interpofcd,  and  the  waves  refounded  to  the 
diftant  fhores.  The  filence  of  the  night,  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea, 
the  lambent  radiance  of  the  moon  which  trembled  on  the  furface 
of  the  waves,  and  the  deep  azure  of  the  fky  fpangled  with  a 
tboufand  ftars,  concurred  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  fccne. 

U  Tele  MA- 
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Telemachus,  who  was  remarkable  for  a  quick  and  lively  fenfi- 
bility,  tafted  all  thefe  pleafures  with  a  high  relifli ;  yet  he  did  not 
dare  to  give  his  heart  up  to  their  influence :  fince  he  had  experi- 
enced in  the  ifland  of  Calypso,  to  his  great  confufion  anddifgrace, 
how  eafily  a  young  mind  is  inflamed,  he  regarded  all  pleafures, 
however  innocent,  with  diflrull  and  dread  ;  and  watched  the  looks 
of  Mentor,  to  difcover  what  he  thought  of  thefe. 

Mentor  was  pleafed  with  his  embarrafTment,  but  without  feem- 
ing  to  difcover  it:  at  length,  however,  touched  with  his  felf 
denial,  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  "  I  know  of  what  you  are  afraid, 
and  your  fear  does  you  honour ;  do  not,  however,  let  it  carry  you 
too  far :  it  is  not  pofllble  to  wifh  you  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure, 
more  earnellly  than  I  wifh  it  you,  provided  it  is  pleafure  that  nei- 
ther inflames  the  pafTions,  nor  effeminates  the  characSter;  your 
pleafures  mufl  be  fuch  as  unbend  and  refrefli  the  mind,  fuch  as 
leave  you  complete  mafter  of  yourfelf ;  not  fuch  as  fubdue  you  to 
their  power.  Thofe  that  I  wifh  you,  do  not  inflame  the  foul  with  a 
brutal  fury ;  but  footh  it,  by  a  fweet  and  gentle  influence,  to  a 
pure  and  peaceful  enjoyment.  You  have  endured  toil  and  danger? 
andi' telaxation  and  folace  are  now  neceflary:  accept,  then,  with 
gratitude  to  Adoam,  the  pleafures  that  he  now  offers  you ;  enjoy 
them,  my  dear  Telemachus,  enjoy  them  without  fear  or  reftraint. 
There  is  neither  aufterity  nor  affedtation  in  Wifdom,  who  is,  indeed, 
the  parent  of  delight ;  for  fhe  alone  can  render  it  pure  and  per- 
manent ;  fhe  alone  has  the  fecret  of  intermixing  fports  and  merri- 
ment, with  ferious  thought  and  important  labour ;  by  labour  fhe 
gives  poignancy  to  pleafure,  and  by  pleafure  fhe  reftores  vigour 
to  labour :  Wifdom  bluflies  not  to  be  merry,  when  fhe  fees  a  fit 
occafion  for  mirth." 

Mentor, 
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Mentor,  as  he  pronounced  thefc  words,  took  up  a  lyre  ;  wliicli 
he  touched  with  fo  much  fkill,  that  Achitoas,  {Iruck  with  furprize 
and  jcaloufy,  fufTcred  his  own  inflrument  to  drop  from  his  hand ; 
his  eyes  fparklcd,  his  countenance  changed  colour,  and  his  anguifli 
and  confufion  would  have  been  remarked  by  all  prefent,  if  their 
attention  had  not  been  wholly  engrolTed  by  the  mufic  of  Mentor  : 
they  were  afraid  even  to  breathe,  left  they  fliould  mingle  any  other 
found  with  his  harmony,  and  lofe  fome  ftrain  of  his  enchanting 
fong.  Their  enjoyment  would,  indeed,  have  been  perfect,  if  they 
had  not  feared.it  would  end  too  foon;  for  the  voice  of  Mentor, 
though  it  had  no  effeminate  foftnefs,  was  capable  of  all  the  varieties 
of  modulation ;  it  was  equally  melodious  and  ftrong  j  and  had  an 
cxpreffion  perfedlly  adapted  to  the  fentiment,  even  in  the  minuteft 
particular. 

He  firft  fung  the  praifes  of  Jupiter,  the  father  and  the  fovereign 
of  Gods  and  men,  who  fhakes  the  univerfe  with  a  nod : ,  he  then 
reprcfented,  under  the  figure  of  Minerva  ifTuing  from  his  head, 
that  Wifdom,  which,  proceeding  from  himfelf,  as  its  only  and 
eternal  fource,  is  difFufcd,  in  boundlefs  emanation,  to  irradiate  fucli 
areated  minds  as  are  open  to  receive  it.  Thcfe  truths  he  fung  in 
fuch  a  ftrain  of  unafFe(5ted  piety,  and  with  fuch  a  fcnfe  of  their 
fublimity  and  importance,  that  his  audience  imagined  themfclves 
tranfported  to  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  and  placed  in  tlic  prefence 
of  Jupitci*,  whofe  eye  is  more  piercing  than  his  thunder.  He  then 
fung  the  fate  of  NarciiTus,  who,  becoming  enamoured  of  his  own 
beauty,  at  which  he  gazed  inceflantly  from  the  brink  of  a  foun- 
tain tliat  refle(5ted  it,  pined  away  with  inefTccftual  deftrc,  and  wa  i 
changed  into  a  flower  that  bears  his  name  :  and  he  laft  celebrated 
the  untimely  death  of  the  beautiful  Adonis,  who  periflied  by  the 
tufks  of  a  boar,  and  whom  Venus,  unable  to  revive,  lamented  witli 
unavailing  grief. 
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The  paflions  of  the  audience  correfponded  with  the  fubjecT:  of 
the  fong ;  they  melted  filently  into  tears,  and  felt  an  inexprelTible 
delight  in  their  grief.  When  the  mufic  was  at  an  end,  the  Pheni- 
cians  looked  round  upon  each  other  with  aflonifliment  and  admi- 
ration :  one  faid^  "  This  is  certainly  Orpheus  j  and  thefe  are  tlie 
ftrains,  by  which  he  tamed  the  wild  beafts  of  the  defart,  and  gave 
motion  to  trees  and  rocks :  it  was  thus  that  he  enchanted  Cerberus, 
fufpended  the  torments  of  Ixion  and  the  Danaids,  and  touched  with 
pity  the  inexorable  breaft  of  Pluto,  who  permitted  him  to  lead  back 
the  fairEurydice  from  his  dominions."  Another  faid,  it  was  Linus, 
the  fon  of  Apollo  ;  and  a  third,  that  it  was  Apollo  himfelf.  Even 
Telemachus  was  little  lefs  furprized  than  the  reftj  for  he  did  not 
know,  that  Mentor  had  been  fo  excellent  a  proficient  in  mufic. 
Achitoas,  who  had  now  fuiEcicntly-recoUecfted  himfelf,  to  conceal 
his  jealoufy,  began  an  encomiunn  upon  Mentor,  but  he  blufhed 
as  he  fpoke,  and  found  himfelf  unable  to  proceed.  Mentor,  who 
perceived  his  confufion,  was  defirous  to  hide  it  from  others ;  and,, 
feeing  he  could  not  go  on,  he  began  to  fpeak,  that  he  might  appear 
to  interrupt  him ;  he  alfo  endeavoured  to  confole  him,  by  giving 
him  the  praife  that  was  due  to  his  merit :  Achitoas,  however,  could 
not  be  confoled  ;  for  he  felt,  that  Mentob.  furpaffed  him  yet  more 
in  generofity,  than  in  fkill. 

Ii  the  mean  time,  Telemachus  addreffed  himfelf  to  Adoam: 
"  I  remember,  faid  he,  that  you  mentioned  a  voyage  you  made  to 
Betica,  fince  we  returned  together  from  Egypt :  Betica  is  a  country, 
concerning  which  many  wonders  are  related,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  ;  tell  me,  therefore,  whether  they  are  true."  "  I  Ihall 
be  glad,  faid  Adoam,  to  defcribe  that  country  to  you  ;  for  it  is  well 
worthy  of  your  curiofity,  and  is  yet  more  extraordinary  than  fame 
has  reported  it. 
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"  The  river  Betis  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  where  the  air 
is  always  temperate,  and  the  fky  ferene.  This  river,  which  gives 
Bame  to  the  country,  falls  in-to  the  ocean  near  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules;  not  far  from  the  place,  where  the  fea  heretofore,  breaking 
its  bounds,  feparated  the  country  of  Tarfis  from  the  vaft  continent 
of  Africa.  This  region  feems  to  have  preferved  all  the  felicity  of 
the  golden  age.  In  the  winter,  the  freezing  breath  of  tho  north 
is  never  felt,  and  the  feafon  is,  therefore,  mild  ;  but,  in  fummer, 
there  are  always  refrefhing  gales  from  the  weft,  which  blow  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  this  feafon,  thei-efore,  the  heat  is 
never  intenfe ;  fo  that  fpring  and  autumn,  efpoufed  as  it  were  to 
each  other,  walk  hand  in  hand  through  the  year.  The  vallies  and 
the  plains  yield  annually  a  double  harveft;  the  hedges-  confift  of 
laurels,  pomgranates,  jafmines,  and  other  trees,  that  are  not  only 
always  green,  but  in  flower ;  the  mountains  are  covered  with  flocks 
whofe  wool,  for  its  fuperior  finenefs,  is  fought  by  all  nations.  This 
beautiful  country  contains  alfo  many  mines  of  gold  and  fllver ;  but 
the  inhabitants,  happy  in  their  fimplicity,  difdain  to  count  fllver 
and  gold  among  their  riches ;  and  value  that  only,  whicli  contri- 
butes to  fupply  the  real  and  natural  wants  of  mankind. 

"  When  we  firft  traded  with  thefe  people,  we  found  gold  and 
fllver  ufed  for  plough  (hares  ;  and,  in  general,  employed  promif- 
cuoufly  with  iron.  As  they  carried  on  no  foreign  trade,  they  had  no 
need  of  money ;  they  were,  almoft  all,  either  fliephcrds  or  huf- 
bandmen  ;  for  as  they  fuflfered  no  arts  to  be  exercifed  among  them, 
but  fuch  as  tended  immediately  to  anfwer  the  neceflltics  of  life 
the  number  of  artificers  was  confequently  fmall :  bcfides,  the 
greater  partj  even  of  thofe  that  live  by  hufbandry,  or  keeping  of 
deep,  are  flcilful  in  the  exercife  of  fuch  arts,  as  are  necellary  to 
manners  fo  funple  and  frugal. 
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"  The  women  are  employed  in  fpinning  the  wool,  and  manii- 
fadluring  it  into  ftuiTs,  that  are  remarkably  fine  and  white  ;  they 
alfo  make  the  bread,  and  drels  the  vii5tuals,  which  cofts  them 
very  little  trouble,  for  they  live  chiefly  upon  fruits  and  milk,  ani- 
mal food  being  feldom  eaten  among  them ;  of  the  fkins  of  their 
Ihcep,  they  make  a  light  fort  of  covering  for  their  legs  and  feet, 
with  which  they  furnifh  their  hufbands  and  children :  the  wo- 
in,en  alfo  make  the  habitations,  which  are  a  kind  of  tents,  covered 
either  with  waxed  fkins,  or  the  bark  of  trees  ;  they  make  and  wafli 
all  the  cloaths  of  the  family,  and  keep  their  houfcs  in  great  neat- 
nefs  and  order :  their  cloaths,  indeed,  are  eafily  made ;  for,  in  that 
temperate  climate,  they  wear  only  a  piece  of  fine  white  llufF,  which 
is  not  formed  to  the  fhape  of  the  body,  but  wrapped  round  it  fo  as 
to  fall  in  long  plaits,  and  take  what  figure  the  wearer  thinks  fit, 

"  The  men  cultivate  the  ground,  and  manage  their  flocks  ;  and 
the  other  arts  which  they  pracftife,  are  thofe  only  of  forming  wood 
and  iron  into  neceflary  utenfils ;  and  of  iron  they  make  little  ufe, 
except  in  inftruments  of  tillage  :  all  the  arts  that  relate  to  architec- 
ture, are  ufelefs  to  them  ;  for  they  build  no  houfes :  "  It  fhews 
too  much  regard  to  the  earth,  fay  they,  to  ere<5t  a  building  upon  it 
which  will  lafl:  longer  than  ourfelves  ;  if  we  are  defended  from 
the  weather,  it  is  fufficient."  As  to  the  other  arts,  which  are  fo 
highly  efl;eemed  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  other  nations  that 
have  admitted  the  innumerable  wants  of  poliflicd  life,  they  hold 
them  in  the  greateft  detefl:ation,  as  the  inventions  of  vanity  and 
voluptuoufnefs. 

"  When  they  are  toild  of  nations,  who  have  the  art  of  ereding 
fuperb  buildings,  and  of  making  fplendid  furniture  of  filver  and 
gold,  fl;u£Fs  adorned  with  embroidery  and  jewels,  exquifite  per- 
fumes, 
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fumes,  delicious  meats,  and  inftrumcnts  of  mufic  ;  they  reply, 
that  the  people  of  fuch  nations,  are  extreamly  unhappy,  to  have 
employed  fo  much  ingenuity  and  labour  to  render  themfelves  at 
once  corrupt  and  wretched :  thefe  fuperfluities,  fay  they,  effemi- 
nate, intoxicate,  and  torment  thofe  who  poffefs  them ;  and  tempt 
thofe  who  poffefs  them  not,  to  acquire  them  by  fraud  and  violence. 
Can  that  fuperfluity  be  good,  which  tends  only  to  make  men  evil  ?  Are 
the  people  of  thefe  countries,  more  healthy  or  robuft;  than  we  are  ? 
do  they  live  longer,  or  agree  better  with  each  other  ?  do  they  enjoy 
more  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  chearfulnefs  ?  On  the  contrary,  are 
they  i)ot  jealous  of  each  other  ?  arc  not  their  hearts  corroded  with 
envy,  and  agitated  by  ambition,  avarice,  and  terror?  Arc  they 
not  incapable  of  plcafures,  that  arc  pure  and  fimple  ?  and  is  not 
this  incapacity,  the  tmavoidable  confcquencc  of  the  innumerable 
artificial  wants,  to  which  they  arc  enflavcd,  and  upon  which  they 
make  all  their  happinefs  depend  ? 

"  Such,  faid  Adoam,  are  the  fentiments  of  this  fagacious  people, 
who  have  acquired  wifdom  only  by  the  fludy  of  nature.  They 
confider  our  refinements  with  abhorrence ;  and  it  muft  be  confellcd, 
that,  in  their  fimplicity,  there  is  fomething  not  only  amiable,  but 
great.  They  live  in  common,  without  any  partition  of  lands.  The 
head  of  every  family  is  its  king :  this  patriarchal  monarch  has  a 
right  to  punifli  his  children,  or  his  grand  children,  if  they  arc 
guilty  of  a  fault  ;  but  he  firfl  takes  the  advice  of  his  family  ; 
puniffiment,  indeed,  is  very  rare  among  them ;  for  innocence 
of  manners,  fincerity  of  heart,  and  hatred  of  vice,  feem  to  be 
the  natural  pi-odu6lions  of  the  country.  Allrea,  who  is  faid  to 
have  quitted  the  earth,  and  afcended  to  Heaven,  fcems  flill  to 
be  hidden  among  thefe  happy  people :  they  have  no  need  of 
judges,  for  every  man  fubmits  to  the  jurifdi(5tion  of  confcience. 
They  poffefs  all  things  in  common  j  for  the  cattle  produce  milk, 
3  and 
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and  the  fields  and  orchards  fruit  and  grain  of  every  kind  in  fadi 
abundance,  that  a  people,  fo  frugal  and  temperate,  have  no  need 
of  property.  They  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode ;  but,  when  they 
have  Gonfumed  the  fruits,  and  exhaufted  the  pafturage  of  one  part 
of  the  paradife  which  they  inhabit,  they  remove  their  tents  to 
another:  they  have,  therefore,  no  oppofition  of  intereft,  but  are 
connected  by  a  fraternal  affecSlion,  which  there  is  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt. This  peace,  this  union,  this  liberty,  they  preferve,  by  rejedl- 
ing  fuperfluous  wealth,  and  deceitful  pleafure:  they  are  all  free, 
and  they  are  all  equaL 

"  Superiour  wifdom,  the  refult  either  of  long  experience  or 
uncommon  abilities,  is  the  only  mark  of  diftinc^lion  among  them  ; 
the  fophiftry  of  fraud,  the  cry  of  violence,  the  contention  of  the 
bar,  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  are  never  heard  in  this  facred  region, 
which  the  Gods  have  taken  under  their  immediate  protecftion: 
this  foil  has  never  been  diftained  with  human  blood ;  and  even 
that  of  a  lamb  has  rarely  been  flied  upon  it.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants are  told  of  bloody  battles,  rapid  conqucfts,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  empires,  which  happen  in  other  countries,  they  ftand  aghaft 
with  afioniflimcnt .-  "  What,  fay  they,  do  not  men  die  fall  enough, 
without  being  deflroyed  by  each  other  ?  Can  any  man  be  infenfiblc 
of  the  brevity  of  life  ;  and  can  he  who  knows  it,  think  life  too 
long  ?  Is  it  pofTible  to  fuppofe,  that  mankind  came  into  the  world, 
merely  to  propagate  mifery,  and  to  harrafs  and dellroy one  another? 
Keither  can  the  inhabitants  of  Betica  comprehend,  how  thofe,  who, 
by  fubjugatirig  great  empires,  obtain  the  name  of  conquerors, 
came  to  be  fo  much  the  obje6l  of  admiration.  "  To  place  happi- 
nefs  in  the  government  of  others,  fay  they,  is  madnefs,  fince  to 
govern  well,  is  a  painful  tafk  ;  but  a  defire  to  govern  others  againft 
their  will,  is  madnefs  in  a  flill  greater  degree .-  a  wife  man  cannot, 
without  violence  to  himfclf,  fubmit  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment 
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•mcnt  of  a  Avilling  people,  whom  tlic  Gods  have  committed  t;o  his 
-charge,  or  wlio  apply  to  him  for  guidance  and  proteclion:  to 
.govern  people  againfl  their  will,  is  to  become  miferable,  for  the 
dalfe  honour  of  holding  others  in  flavery.  A  conqueror  is  one, 
-whom  the  Gods,  provoked  by  the  wickednefs  of  mankind,  fend, 
in  their  wrath,  upon  the  earth,  to  ravage  kingdoms  ;  to  fprcad 
I'ound  them,  in  a  vaft  circle,  terror,  mifery,  and  defpair;  to  dcflroy 
the  brave,  and  enilave  the  free :  has  not  he,  who  is  ambitious  of 
glory,  fufiicient  opportunities  of  acquiring  it,  by  managing,  with 
wifdom,  what  the  Gods  have  entrufted  to  his  care?  can  it  be 
imagined,  that  praifc  is  to  be  merited  only  by  arrogance  and  injuf- 
tice,  by  ufurpation  and  tyranny  ?  War  fliould  never  be  thought  of, 
but  in  the  defence  of  liberty:  happy  is  he,  who  not  being  the 
Have  of  another,  is  free  from  the  frantic  ambition  of  making  an- 
-otheraflave  to  him!  Thefe  conquerors>  who  are  reprefcnted  as 
encircled  with  glory,  rcfemble  rivers  that  have  overflowed  their 
banks,  which  appear  majeftic,  indeed,  but  which  dcCol'JXQ  the 
countries  they  ought  to  fertili/.c." 

After  Adoam  had  given  this  defcription  of  Bctica,  TELEMACHifs, 
who  had  liUcned  to  it  with  great  delight,  alkcd  him  fcvcral 
qucftions,  which  would  not  have  been  fuggcftcd  by  common  curi- 
ofity.  "  Do  the  inhabitants  of  Betica,  faid  he,  drink  wine  ?"  "  They 
are  fo  far  from  drinking  wine,  faid  Adoam,  that  they  make  none; 
not  becaufc  they  are  without  grapes,  for  no  country  in  the  world 
produces  them  in  greater  plenty  or  perfection  ;  but  they  content 
themfelves  with  eating  them  as  they  do  other  fruit,  and  are  afraid 
of  wine  as  the  corrupter  of  mankind  :  *'  Wine,  they  fay,  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  poifon,  which  produces  madnefs  ;  which  does  not  kill  men, 
indeed,  but  degrades  them  into  brutes.  Men  may  preferve  their 
health  and  their  vigour,  without  wine ;  but,  with  wine,  not  their 
health  only,  but  their  virtue  is  in  danger," 
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TELEMAcnus  then  enquired,  what  laws  were  cftablifhed  in  Be* 
tica,  relating  to  marriage.  No  man,  faid  Adoam,  is  allowed  to 
have  more  than  one  wife ;  and  every  man  is  obliged  to  keep  his 
wife  as  long  as  Ihc  lives;  in  this  country,  a  man's  reputation 
depends  us  much  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  wife,  as  a  woman's  repu- 
tation, in  other  countries,  depends  upon  her  fidelity  to  her  hufband. 
No  people  ever  pra6lifed  fo  fcrupulous  a  decorum,  or  were  fo  jealous 
of  their  chafiity.  Their  women  are  beautiful,  and  have  that  fweet 
and  tender  fenfibility,  which  is  more  than  beauty ;  but  they  bor- 
row no  advantages  from  art :  there  is  all  the  fimplicity  of  nature, 
both  in  their  manners,  and  their  drefs  j  and  they  take  their  fliare 
of  the  labour  of  the  day.  Their  marriages  are  peaceable,  fruitful, 
and  undefiled  :  the  hufband  and  wife  fcem  to  be.  two  bodies  ani- 
mated by  one  foul,  the  hufband  manages  affairs  without,  and  the 
wife  within  ;  flie  provides  for  his  refreihment  at  his  i^eturn,  and 
feems  to  live  only  to  pleafe  him  ;  flae  gains  his  confidence  ;  and  as 
flie  charms  him  yet  more  by  her  virtue,  than  her  beauty,  their 
happinefs  is  fuch  as  death  only  can  deftroy.  From  this- tempe- 
rance, fobriety,  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  they  derive  longevity 
and  health;  and  it  is  common  to  fee  among  them,  men  of  an  hun- 
dred, or  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  who  have  all  the  chearr 
fulnefs  and  vigour  that  make  life,  defirable. 

"  But  how,  faid  Telemachus,  do  they  efcapc  the  calamities  of 
war  .^  are  they  never  invaded  by  other  nations  ?"  "  Nature,  fays  Ado- 
am,  has  feparated  them  from  other  nations,  by  the  fea  on  one  fide, 
and  by  mountains  almoft  inacceirible  on  the  other:  befides,  their 
virtue  has  imprefled  foreign  powers  with  reverence  and  awe. 
When  any  contcft  arifes  among  the  neighbouring  fiates,  they  fre- 
quently make  a  common  depofit  of  the  territory  in  quefiion,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bcticansj  and  appoint  them  arbitrators  of  the  difpute. 
As  thefe  wife  people  are  guilty  of  no  violence,  they  arc  never  mif- 
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truftcd  ;  and  they  laugh,  when  they  hear  of  kings  who  difagree 
about  the  boundaries  of  tlieir  coimtry:  "  Arc  they  afraid,  lay 
they,  that  the  earth  iliould  not  have  room  for  its  inhabitants  ? 
there  will  always  be  much  more  land  than  can  be  cultivated  ;  and 
while  any  remains  unappropriated  by  cultivation,  we  fliould  think 
it  folly  to  defend  even  our  own  againfl  thofe  who  would  invade  it." 
Thefe  people  are,  indeed,  wholly  free  from  pride,  fraud,  and  am- 
bition ;  they  do  no  injury,  they  violate  no  compact,  they  covet  no 
territory;  their  neighbours,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  fear 
from  them,  nor  any  hope  of  making  themfelves  feared  by  them, 
give  them  no  diflurbance.  They  would  fooner  abandon  their 
country,  or  die  upon  the  fpot,  than  fubmit  to  a  Hate  of  flavery  $ 
fo  that,  the  fame  qualities  that  render  them  incapable  of  fubju- 
gating  others,  render  it  almoft  impofTible  for  others  to  fub jugate 
them.  For  thefe  reafons,  there  is  always  a  profound  peace  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbours." 

Adoam  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  traffic  whicli  the 
Phenicians  carried  on  in  Betica:  "  The  inhabitants  of  that  happy 
country,  faid  he,  were  aftonifhed,  when  they  firft  faw  the  waves 
bring  ftrangers  from  a  diflant  region  to  their  coaft :  tliey  received 
us,  however,  with  great  benevolence ;  and  gave  us  part  of  what- 
ever they  had,  without  afking  or  expccSting  a  return.  They  fuffered 
us  to  eftablifh  a  colony  on  the  ifland  of  Gadira,  and  offered  us 
whatever  fhould  remain  of  their  wool,  after  their  own  neceirities 
were  fupplied ;  fending  us,  at  the  fame  time,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  it  as  a  prcfent ;  for  they  have  great  plcafm-e  in  beftowing 
their  fuperfluities  upon  ftrangers. 

**  As  to  their  mines,  they  made  no  ufe  of  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
without  reludance,  left  them  entirely  to  us.    Men,  they  thought, 
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were  not  over  wife,  who,  with  fo  much  labour,  fearchcd  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  for  that  "which  could  give  no  true  happinefs,  nor 
fatisfy  any  natural  want.  They  admoniflied  us  not  to  dig  in  the 
earth  fo  deep :  "  Content  yourfelves,  faid  they,  with  ploughing  it, 
and  it  will  yield  you  real  benefits  in  return ;  it  will  yield  thole 
things,  to  which  gold  and  fllver  owe  all  their  value ;  for  gold  and 
fdvcr  arc  valuable,  only  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  neceflaries  of 
life." 

"  We  frequently  offered  to  teach  them  navigation,  and  carry  fomc 
of  their  youth  with  us  into  Phenicia ;  but  they  never  would  con- 
fen  t,  that  their  children  Ihould  live  as  we  do.  "  If  our  children 
were  to  go  with  you,  faid  tliey,  their  wants  would  be  foon  as 
numerous  as  yoiirs:  the  namclefs  variety  of  things  which  you 
have  made  neceffary,  would  become  neceffary  to  them  ;  they  would 
be  refllefs  till  thefe  artificial  wants  were  fupplied ;  and  they  would 
renounce  their  virtue,  by  the  pradice  of  diflioneft  arts  to  fupply 
them:  they  would  foon  refemble  a  man  of  good  limbs,  and  a 
found,  conftitution,  ^yho  having,  by  long  inadlivity,  forgot  how  to 
walk,  is  under  the  neceflity  of  being  carried  like  a  cripple."  As  to 
navigation,  they  admire  it  as  a  curious  art,  but  they  believe  it  to 
be  pernicious  :  "  If  thefe  people,  fay  they,  have  the  necefi!aries  of 
life  in  their  own  country,  what  do  they  feek  in  ours  ?  Will  not 
thofe  things  which  fatisfy  the  wants  of  nature,  fatisfy  their  wants f 
Surely,  they  that  defy  the  tempefl,  to  gratify  avarice  or  luxury, 
defcrve  fliipwreck!" 

Telemaghus  liftened  to  this  difcourfe  of  Adoam,  with  unfpeak- 
ablc  delight ;  and  rejoiced  that  there  was  yet  a  people  in  the  world, 
who,  by  a  perfe(5l  conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  were  fo  wife^ 
and  fo  happy :   "  How  different,  faid  he,  are  the  manners  of  this 
nation,  from  thofe  whicli,  in  nations  that  have  obtained  the  higheft 
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reputation  for  wifdom,  are  tainted  throughout  with  vanity  and 
ambition !  To  us,  the  folHcs  that  have  depraved  us  are  fo  habitual, 
that  we  can  fcarcely  bcheve  this  fimpUcity,  though  it  is  indeed 
the  fimpUcity  of  nature,  can  be  real :  we  confider  the  manners  of 
thefe  people  as  a  fplendid  fiction,  and  they  ought  to  regard  om's 
as  a  prepoflerous  dream." 

The  END  of  the  E  I  G  H  T  H   BOOK, 
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WHILE  Telemachus  and  Adoam  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
verfation,  forgetful  of  fleep,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
night  was  aheady  half  fpent ;  an  unfriendly  and  deceitful  power 
turned  their  courfe  from  Ithaca,  which  Athamas,  their  pilot,  fought 
in  vain.  Neptune,  although  he  was  propitious  to  the  Phenicians, 
could  not  bear  the  efeape  of  Telemachus  from  the  tempeft  which 
had  fliipwrecked  him  on  the  ifland  of  Calypso;  and  Venus  was 
ftill  more  provoked  at  the  triumph  of  a  youth,  who  had  been  vic- 
torious againft  all  the  power  and  the  wiles  of  Love.  Her  bofom 
throbbed  at  once  with  grief  and  indignation ;  and  Ihe  could  not 
endure  the  places,  where  Telemachus  had  treated  her  fovereignty 
with  contempt :  turning  therefore  from  Cythera,  Paphos,  and 
Idalia,  and  difregarding  the  homage  that  was  paid  her  in  the 
ille  of  Cyprus,  Ihe  afcended  the  radiant  fummit  of  Olympus,  where 
the  Gods  were  aiTembled  round  the  throne  of  Jupiter.    From  this 
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place,  they  beheld  the  ftars  rolling  beneath  their  feet ;  and  this 
earth,  an  obfcurc  and  diminutive  fpot,  is  fcarcely  diflinguiflied ' 
among  them:  the  vafl  oceans,  by  which  its  continents  are  divided, 
appear  but  as  drops  of  water;  and  the  moft  extended  empires  but 
as  a  little  fand,  fcattered  between  them:  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes that  fwarm  upon  the  furface,  are  but  like  infers  quickening 
in  the  fun ;  and  the  moft  powerful  armies  referable  a  clufter  of 
emmets,  that  are  contending  for  a  grairi  of  corn,  or  a  blade  of 
grafs.  Whatever  is  moft;  important  in  the  confideration  of  men>. 
excites  the  laughter  of  the  Gods  as  the  fport  of  children ;  and 
what  we  diftinguifh  by  the  names  of  grandeur,  glory,  power,  and 
policy,  are,  in  their  fight,  no  better  than  mifery  and  folly. 

On  this  awful,  this  ftupendous  height,  Jupiter  has  fixed  his  ever- 
lafting  throne.  His  eyes  penetrate  to  the  center,  and  pafs  in  a 
moment  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  the  heart :  his  fmile  diftufes 
over  all  nature  ferenity  and  joy  ;  but,  at  his  frown,  not  earth  only* 
but  heaven  trembles.  The  Gods  themfelves  are  dazzled  with  the 
glory  that  furrounds  him;  and  approach  not  his  throne,  but  with- 
reverence  ajid  fear. 

He  was  now  furrounded  by  the  celeftial  Deities;  and  Venus  pre- 
fented  herfelf  before  him,  in  all  the  fplendor  of  that  beauty,  of 
which  flie  is  herfelf  the  fource  :  her  robe,  which  flowed  negli- 
gently round  her,  exceeded  in  brightnefs  all  the  colours  with  which 
Iris  decks  herfelf  amidft  the  duflcy  clouds,  when  {he  promifes  to 
afl'rightcd  mortals,  that  the  ftorm  fhall  have  an  end,  and  that 
calm  and  funfliine  fliall  return.  Her  waift  was  encircled  by  that 
myfterious  zone,  which  comprifes  every  grace  that  can  excite  defirc; . 
and  her  hair  was  tied  negligently  behind,  in  a  fillet  of  gold. .  The 
Gods  were  ftruck  with  her  beauty,  as  if  they  had  never  feen  it 
before ;  and  their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  its  brightnefs,  like  thofe  . 
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of  monals,  when  the  firft  radiance  of  the  fun  unexpectedly  breaks 
upon  them  after  a  long  night.  They  glanced  a  hafty  look  of  ailo- 
nifliment  at  each  other,  but  their  eyes  Hill  centered  in  her:  they 
perceived,  however,  that  llie  had  been,  weeping,  and  that  grief  was 
ftrongly  pictured  in  her  countenance. 

hi  the  mean  time,  flie  advanced  towards  the  throne  of  Jupiter 
with  a  light  and  eafy  motion,  like  the  flight  of  a  bu'd,  which  glides 
unrefifted  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  The  God  received  her 
with  a  fmile  of  divine  complacency  ;  and,  rifmg  from  his  feat, 
embraced  her:  "  What  is  it,  my  dear  child,  faid  he,  that  has 
troubled  you  ?  I  cannot  behold  your  tears  with  indifference :  fear 
not  to  tell  me  all  that  is  in  your  heart ;  you  know  the  tendernefs 
of  my  affc(5lion,  and  my  rcadincfs  to  indulge  your  wifla." 

"  O  father,  both  of  Gods  and  men,  replied  the  Goddefs  with  a 
fweet  and  gentle,  but  interrupted  voice,  can  you,  from  whom  no- 
thing is  hidden,  be  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  my  diflrefs  ?  Minerva, 
not  fatisfied  with  having;  fubverted  to  its  foundation  the  fuperb 
city  which  was  under  my  protedion,  nor  with. having  gratified  her 
revenge  upon  Paris,  for  judging  her  beauty  to  be  inferiour  to  mine; 
conduces  in  fafety,  through  every  nation,  and  over  every  fea,  the 
fon  of  Ulysses,  by  Avliofe  cruel  fubtilty  the  ruin  of  Troy  was 
cfFc(5ted.  Minerva  is  now  the  companion  of  Telf.machus;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  that  her  place  among  the  Deities,  who  furround  the 
throne  of  Jupiter,  is  vacant:  flie  has  condudcd  that  prcfumptuous 
mortal  to  Cyprus,  only  that  he  might  infult  me  4  he  has  defpifed 
my  power;  he  difdained  even  to  burn  incenfe  upon  my  altars  ;  he 
turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  feafts  which  arc  there  celebrated 
to  my  honour  ;  and  he  has  barred  his  heart  againft  every  pleafure 
that  I  infpire.  Neptune  has,  at  my  requeft,  provoked  the  winds 
and  waves  againft  him  in  vain.    He  was  fliipwrecked,  in  a  dreadful 
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ftorm  upon  the  ifland  of  Calypso  j  but  he  lias  there  triumphed 
over  Love  himfclf,  whom  I  fcnt  to  foften  his  unfeehng  heart  - 
neither  the  youth  nor  the  beauty  of  Calypso  and  her  nymphs, 
nor  the  burning  fhafts  of  immortal  Love,  have  been  able  to  de- 
feat the  artifices  of  Minerva  ;  flie  has  torn  him  from  that  ifland  ; 
a  {tripling  has  triumphed  over  me ;  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
confufion." 

*'  It  is  true,  my  daughter,  faid  Jupiter,  who  was  dcfiroiis  to  footh 
her  forrows,  that  Minerva  defends  the  breaft  of  Telemachus 
againft  all  the  arrows  of  your  fon  ;  and  defigns  a  glory  for  him, 
which  no  youth  has  yet  defei'ved.  I  am  not  pleafcd  that  he  has 
defpifed  your  altars ;  but  I  cannot  fubjc(5l  him  to  your  power :  I  con- 
fcnt,  however,  for  your  fake,  that  he  lliall  be  ilill  a  wanderer  by 
land  and  fea  j  that  he  fliall  be  Hill  diftant  from  his  country,  and 
ftill  expofed  to  danger  and  misfortune  :  but  the  Deftinies  forbid  that 
he  iliould  perifh  ;  nor  will  they  permit  his  virtue  to  be  drowned  in 
the  pleafures  which  you  vouchfafe  to  man.  Take  comfort,  then, 
my  child ;  remember  over  how  many  heroes  and  Gods  your  fway 
is  abfolute,  and  be  content." 

While  he  thus  fpoke,  a  gracious  fmilc  blended  ineffable  fweet- 
nefs  and  majcfly  in  his  countenance ;  and  a  glancing  radiance 
ilTued  from  his  eye,  brighter  and  more  piercing  than  lightning: 
he  kiffed  the  Goddefs  with  tendernefs,  and  the  mountain  was  fuf- 
fufed  with  ambrofial  odours.  This  favour  from  the  Sovereign  of 
the  flcies,  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  fenfibiiity  of  Venus  ;  her 
countenance  kindled  into  a  lively  expreffion  of  joy,  and  Ihe  drew 
down  her  veil  to  hide  her  bluflies  and  confufion.  The  divine 
aiTcmbly  applauded  the  words  of  Jupiter ;  and  Venus,  without 
loiing  a  moment,  went  in  fearch  of  Neptune,  to  concert  new 
means  of  revenging  hcrfclf  upon  Telemachus. 
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She  told  Neptune  all  that  Jupiter  had  faid.  "  I  know  already, 
replied  Neptune,  the  unchangeable  decrees  of  fate  :  but  if  we  can- 
not overwhelm  Telemachus  in  the  deep,  let  us  neglect  nothing  that 
may  make  him  wretched,  or  delay  his  return  to  Ithaca.  I  cannot 
confent  to  deftroy  the  Phenician  velTel,  in  wliich  he  is  embarked ; 
for  I  love  the  Phenicians  ;  they  are  my  peculiar  people ;  and  they 
do  more  honour  to  my  dominion,  than  any  other  nation  upon 
earth  :  they  have  rendered  the  ocean  itfelf  the  bond  of  fociexy,  by 
which  the  moft  diflant  countries  are  united  ;  their  facrijfices  conti- 
nually fmoke  upon  my  altars ;  they  are  inflexibly  juft ;  they  are 
the  fathers  of  commerce,  and  difFufe  through  all  nations  conveni- 
ence and  plenty.  I  cannot,  therefore,  permit  one  of  their  vefTels 
to  fufFer  Hiipwreck;  but  I  will  caufe  the  pilot  to  miflake  his  courfe, 
and  fteer  from  Ithaca,  the  port  that  he  defigns  to  make."  Venus, 
fatisfied  with  this  promife,  exprefled  her  pleafure  by  a  malignant 
fmile  ;  and  turned  the  rapid  wheels  of  her  celeftial  chariot  over 
the  blooming  plains  of  Idalia,  where  the  Graces  the  Sports  and 
Smiles  exprefled  their  joy  at  her  return,  by  dancing  round  h^r  upon 
the  flowers,  which,  in  that  delightful  country,  variegate  the  ground 
with  beauty,  and  impregnate  the  gale  with  fragrance. 

Neptune  immediately  difpatched  one  of  the  deities  that  preflde 
over  thofe  deceptions  which  referable  dreams  ;  except  that  dreams 
affc6t  only  thofe  that  lleep,  and  thefe  impofe  upon  the  waking. 
This  malevolent  power,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  winged  illu- 
fions,  that  perpetually  fluttered  round  him,  flied  a  fubtile  and  faf- 
cinating  liquor  over  the  eyes  of  Athamas  the  pilot,  while  he  was 
attentively  confldering  the  brightnefs  of  the  moon,  the  courfe  of 
the  fl:ars,  and  the  coaft  of  Ithaca,  the  cliffs  of  which  he  difcovered 
riot  far  diftant.  From  that  moment,  the  eyes  of  Athamas  became 
unfaithful  to  their  objects,  and  prefented  to  him  another  heaven 
and  another  earth :   the  fl:ars  appeared  as  if  their  courfe  had  been 
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inverted ;  Olympus  feemed  to  move  by  new  laws,  and  the  earth 
itfclf  to  have  changed  its  pofition.  A  falfc  Ithaca  rofe  up  before 
him,  while  he  was  fleering  from  the  real  country ;  and  the  delufive 
iliore  fled  as  he  approached  it :  he  perceived  that  he  did  not  gain 
upon  it,  and  he  wondered  at  the  caufe  :  yet  fomctimes  he  fancied 
he  heard  the  noife  of  people  in  the  port ;  and  he  was  about  to  make 
preparations,  according  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  for  putting 
Telemachus  on  fliore  upon  a  little  ifland  adjacent  to  that  of  Ithaca* 
in  order  to  conceal  his  return  from  the  fuitors  of  Penelope,  who 
had  confpired  his  defi;ru(5lion.  Sometimes  he  thought  himiclf  in 
danger  of  the  rocks  v/hich  furround  the  coafl,  and  imagined  that 
he  heard  the  dreadful  roarhig  of  the  furge  that  broke  againfl  them: 
then  the  land  fuddenly  appeared  to  be  again  diflant;  and  the 
mountains  looked  but  like  the  clouds,  which  fomctimes  obfcure 
the  horizon  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 

Thus  was  Athamas  aflonifhed  and  confounded ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Deity  which  had  deceived  his  fight,  imprefled  a  dread 
upon  his  mind,  which,  till  then,  he  had  never  felt :  he  fomctimes 
almofl  doubted,  whether  he  was  awake,  or  whether  what  he  faw 
was  not  the  illufion  of  a  dream.  In  the  mean  time,  Neptune  com- 
manded the  Eaft-wind  to  blow,  that  the  veflel  might  be  driven  upon 
the  coafl  of  Hefperia ;  and  the  wind  obeyed  with  fuch  violence, 
that  the  coafl  of  Hefperia  was  immediately  before  them. 

Aurora  had  already  proclaimed  the  day  to  be  at  hand ;  and  the  flars, 
touched  at  once  with  fear  and  envy  at  the  rays  of  the  fun,  retired 
lo  conceal  their  fading  fires  in  t^ie  bpfom  of  the  deep ,  vvhen  tlit 
pilot  fuddenly  cried  our,  "  I  am  now  lure,£)f  my  port;  the  ifland 
of  Ithaca  is  before  us,  and  we  almoil  touch  the  fhore.  Rejoice,  O 
Telemachus  !  for,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  you  will  again  embrace 
PtNELOPE,  and  perhaps  again  behold  Ulysses  upon  his  throne." 
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Tills  exclamation  roufed  Telemaciius,  v/ho -was  now  in  a  pro- 
found fleep:  he  awaked,  llarted  up,  and  running  to  the  helm, 
embraced  the  pilot ;  at  the  fame  time,  fixing  his  eyes,  which  were 
fcarce  open,  upon  the  neighbouring  coaft,  the  view  ftruck  him, 
at  once,  with  furprize  and  difappointment ;  for,  in  thefe  fliores,  he 
found  no  refemblance  of  liis  country.  "  Alas  !  faid  he,  where  are 
we  ?  This  is  not  Ithaca,  the  dear  ifland,  that  I  feek.  You  are  cer- 
tainly miftaken ;  and  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  country, 
fo  diftant  from  your  own."  "  No,  replied  Athamas,  I  cannot  be 
miftaken  in  the  coaft  of  this  ifland ;  I  have  entered  the  port  fo 
often,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  every  rock,  and  liave  not  a  more 
cxacfl  remembrance  even  of  Tyre  itfelf.  Obferve  that  mountain 
which  runs  out  from  the  fliore,  and  that  rock  which  rifes  like  a 
tower:  do  not  you  fee  others,  that,  proje(5ling  from  above,  feem 
to  threaten  the  fea  with  their  fall  ?  and  do  not  you  hear  the  waves 
that  break  againft  them  below  ?  There  is  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
which  fecms  to  penetrate  the  clouds ;  and  there,  the  citadel,  and 
the  palace  of  Ulysses!"  "  Still  you  are  miftaken,  replied  Tele- 
MACHus !  I  fee  a  coaft,  which  is  elevated,  indeed,  but  level  and 
unbroken  ;  I  perceive  a  city,  but  it  is  not  Ithaca.  Is  it  thus,  ye 
Gods  !  that  ye  fport  with  men  r" 

While  Telemachus  was  yet  fpeaking,  the  eyes  of  Athamas  were 
again  changed ;  the  charm  was  broken,  he  faw  the  coaft  as  it  was, 
and  acknowledged  his  miftake.  "  I  confefs,  faid  he,  O  Telema- 
cHus  !  that  fome  unfriendly  power  has  fafcinated  my  fight.  I 
thought  I  beheld  the  coaft  of  Ithaca,  of  which  a  perfect  image  was 
reprefented  to  me,  that  is  now  vaniflied  like  a  dream.  I  now  fee 
another  city,  and  know  it  to  be  Salentum,  which  Idomeneus,  a 
fugitive  from  Crete,  is  founding  in  Hefperia :  I  perceive  riling 
walls  as  yet  unfmillied  ;  and  I  fee  a  port,  not  intirely  fortified. 

While  Athamas  was  remarking  the  various  works  which  were 
•carrying  on  in  this  rifing  city,  and  Telemachus  was  deploring  his 
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misforiunes  ;  the  wind,  which  Neptune  had  commanded  to  blow, 
carried  them  with  full  fails  into  the  road,  where  they  found  them- 
felves  under  flicker,  and  very  near  the  port. 

t 

Mentor,  who  was  neither  ignorant  of  the  refentment  of  Nep- 
tune, nor  the  cruel  artifices  of  Venus,  only  fmiled  at  the  miftake 
of  Athamas.  V/hen  they  had  got  fafe  into  the  road,  "  Jupiter 
tries  you,  faid  he  to  Telemachus,  but  he  will  not  fufTer  you  to 
perifli ;  he  tries  you,  that  he  may  open  before  you  the  path  of 
gloiy.  Remember  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  let  the  atchieve- 
ments.of  your  father  be  always  prefent  to  your  mind;  he  that 
knows  not  how  to  fufFer,  has  no  greatnefs  of  foul.  You  mull 
weary  fortune,  who  delights  to  perfecute  you,  by  patience  and 
fortitude  ;  and  be  alTured,  that  you  are  much  lefs  endangered  by 
the  difpleafure  of  Neptune,  than  by  the  carefles  of  Calypso.  But 
whyxlo  we  delay  to  enter  the  harbour?  the  people  here  are  our 
friends,  for  they  are  natives  of  Greece ;  and  Idomeneus,  having 
himfelf  been  ill  treated  by  fortune,  will  naturally  be  touched  with 
pity  at  our  diftrefs.  They  immediately  entered  the  port  of  Salen- 
tum,  where  the  Phenicians  were  admitted  without  fcruple ;  for 
they  are  at  peace,  and  in  trade,  with  every  nation  upon  earth. 

Telf.machus  looked  upon  that  rifmg  city,  with  admiration.  As 
a  young  plant,  that  has  been  watered  with  the  dews  of  the  night, 
feels  the  glow  of  the  morning  fim,  grows  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence, opens  its  buds,  unfolds  its  leaves,  fpreads  out  its  odoriferous 
flowers  variegated  with  a  thoufand  dies,  and  difclofes  every  mo- 
ment feme  frefh  beauty ;  fo  flouriflicd  this  infant  city  of  Idome- 
neus, on  the  borders  of  the  deep.  It  rofe  into  greater  magnificence 
every  hour ;  and  difcovered,  in  a  diftant  profpecfl,  to  the  flrangers 
that  approached  it  by  fca,  new  ornaments  of  architecSture,  that 
fecmed  to  reach  the  clouds.     The  whole  coafl  refoundcd  with  the- 
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voices  of  workmen,  and  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  and  huge 
ftones  were  feen  fufpended  from  puliies  in  the  air.  As  foon  as  the 
morning  dawned,  the  people  were  animated  to  their  labour  by 
their  chiefs ;  and  Idomeneus  himfelf  being  prefent  to  difpenfe  his 
orders,  the  works  were  carried  on  v/ith  incredible  expedition. 

As  foon  as  the  Phenician  vellel  came-to  fliore,  the  Cretans  received  ' 
Telemachus  and  Mentor  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  lincere  friend- 
Ihip  5  and  immediately  acquainted  Idomeneus,  that  the  fon  of 
Ulysses  was  arrived  in  his  dominions.  "  The  fon  of  Ulysses, 
faid  he,  of  my  dear  friend,  Ulysses!  of  him,  who  is  at  once  a  ' 
hero  and  a  fage  ;  by  w^hofe  counfel  alone,  the  defcruction  of  Troy 
was  accompliilied !  Let  him  be  conducted  hither,  tliat  I  may  con- 
vince him  how  much  I  loved  his  father!"  Telemachus  being  then 
prefented  to  him,  told  him  his  name,  and  then  demanded  the  rights 
of  hofpitality. 

Idomeneus  received  him  with  a  fmile  of  tender  complacency : 
-''  I  believe,  faid  he,  I  fliould  have  known  you,  if  I  had  not  been 
told  your  name.  I  perceive  your  father's  lire  and  firmnefs  in  your 
eye  ;  the  fame  coldnefs  and  refervc  in  your  firll  addrefs,  which,  in 
him,  concealed  fo  much  vivacity,  and  fuch  various  grace.  You 
have  his  fmile  of  confcious  penetration  ;  his  eai'y  negligence  ;  and 
his  fweet,  fimple,  and  infmuating  elocution,  which  takes  the  foul 
captive,  before  it  can  prepare  for  defence.  You  are,  indeed,  the 
fon  of  Ulysses  !  From  this  hour  you  fliall  alfo  be  mine.  Tell  me, 
then,  fays  he,  what  adventure  has  brought  you  to  this  coaft  ?  Are 
you  in  fearch  of  your  father?  Alas!  of  your  father,  I  can  give 
you  no  intelligence.  Fortune  has  equally  perfecuted  both  him  and 
me:  he  has  never  been  ablg  to  return  to  his  country  ;  and  I  be- 
came the  victim  of  Divine  difplcafure  in  mine."  While  Idomeneus 
was  thus  fpeaking  to  Tklemaciius,   he  fixed  his  eyes  attentively 
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upon  Mentor,  as  a  man  whofe  countenance  was  not  wholly  un- 
known to  liim,  though  he  could  not  recollcdl  his  name.- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eyes  of  Telemachus  -^ere  filled  wiih  tears; 
"  Forgive,  faid  he,  Oking!  the  grief  that  I  cannot  hide.  I  ought 
now,  indeed,  to  betray  no  paffion,  but  joy  at  your  prefence,  and 
gratitude  for  your  bounty  ;  yet,  by  the  regret  which  you  exprefs 
for  the  lofs  of  Ulysses,  you  imj^refs  me  with  a  new  fcnfe  of  my 
misfortune  in  the  lofs  of  a  father  !  I  have  already  long  fouglu  him 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  deep.  Such  is  the  difpleafurc  of 
the  Gods,  that  they  neither  permit  me  to  find  him,  nor  to  learn 
whether  the  fea  has  not  clofed  over  him  for  ever;  nor  yet  to  return  to 
Ithaca,  where  Penelope  pines  with  an  anxious  defire  to  be  delivered 
from  her  lovers.  I  hoped  to  have  found  you  in  Crete,  where  I 
only  heard  the  flory  of  your  misfortunes  j  and  I  had  then  no 
thought  of  approaching  the  coail  of  Hefperia,  where  you  have 
founded  another  kingdom.  But  fortune,  who  fports  with  man- 
kind, and  keeps  me  wandering  through  every  country  that  is 
diftant  from  my  own,  has  at  length  thrown  me  upon  your  coaft  ; 
a  misfortune,  which  I  regret  lefs  than  any  other,  fince,  thougli  I 
am  driven  fj-om  Ithaca,  I  am  at  leaft  brought  to  Idomeneus,  the 
moil  generous  of  men." 

Idom.eneus,  having  embraced  Telemachus  witli  great  tender- 
ncfs,  conducted  him  to  his  palace,  where  he  enquired  what  vene- 
rable old  man  it  was  that  accompanied  him :  "  I  tliink,  faid  he, 
that  I  have  fomewhere  feen  him  before."  "  That  is  Mentor, 
replied  Telemachus,  the  friend  of  Ulysses,  to  whofe  care  he  con- 
fided my  infancy,  and  to  whom  my  obligations  are  more  than  I 
can  exprefs." 

Idomeneus  immediately  advanced  towards  Mentor,  and  gave 
him  his  hand.    *'  We  have  fccn  each  other  before,'  faid  he ;  do  not 
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you  remember  the  voyage  that  you  made  to  Crete,  and  the  good 
counfel  that  you  gave  me  there  I  I  was  then  carried  away  by  the 
impetuofity  of  youth,  and  the  love  of  deceitful  pleafure.  It  was 
neceffary,  that,  what  I  refufed  to  learn  from  wifdom,  I  fliould  be 
taught  by  adverfity :  would  to  Heaven,  that  I  had  confided  in  your 
counfel  !  But  I  am  aftoniflied  to  fee,  that  fo  many  years  have 
made  fo  little  alteration  in  your  appearance ;  there  is  the  fame 
freflmefs  in  your  countenance,  your  flature  is  fliil  ere6t,  and  your 
vigour  is  undiminifhcd  :  I  fee  no  difference,  except  that  there  are 
a  few  more  grey  hairs  upon  your  head." 

"  If  I  was  inclined  to  flatter,  replied  Mentor,  I  would  fay,  that 
you  alfo  preferve  the  fame  bloom  of  youth,  which  glowed  upon 
your  countenance  before  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  but  I  had  rather  deny 
myfelf  the  pleafure  of  gratifying  you,  than  offend  againft  truth. 
I  perceive,  indeed,  by  the  wifdom  of  your  difcourfc,  that,  from 
flattery,  you  could  receive  no  gratification  ;  and  that  he,  who  fpeaks 
to  Idomeneus,  rifks  nothing  by  fincerity.     You  are,  indeed,  much 
changed  ;  fo  much,  that  I  fhould  fcarce  have  known  you :    but  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  caufe ;  the  'hand  of  misfortune  has  been 
upon  you :    you  are,  however,  a  gainer,  even  by  your  fufferings  ; 
for  they  have  taught  you  wifdom :    and  the  wrinkles,  that  Time 
impreiTes  upon  the  face,  ought  not  much  to  be  regretted,  if,  in  the 
mean  while,  he  is  planting  virtue  in  the  breaft.     Befides,  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  that  kings  muff  wear  out  f after  than  other  men :    in 
adverfity,  the  folicitude  of  the  mind,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  body, 
bring  on  the  infirmities  of  age  before  they  are  old ;  and,  in  pro- 
fperity,  the  indulgencies  of  a  voluptuous  life,  wear  them  out  ftill 
more  than  corporal  labour,  or  intelledlual  fufferance.      Nothing 
is  fo  fatal  to  health,  as  immoderate  pleafure  :    and,  therefore,  kings, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  have  pains  and  pieafures  which  precipitate 
old  age.    A  fober,  temperate,  and  fimple  life,  free  from  the  inqui- 
etudes 
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etudes  both  of  accident  and  paflion,  divided  in  due  proportions 
between  labour  and  reft,  continues  long,  to  the  wife,  the  bleflings 
of  youth ;  which,  if  thefe  precautions  do  not  retain  them,  arc  evei-- 
ready  to  fly  away  upon  the  wings  of  time." 

Idomeneus,  who  liftened  with  delight  to  the  wifdom  of  Mentor, 
would  longer  have  indulged  himfelf  in  fo  noble  a  pleafure,  if  he 
had  not  been  reminded  of  a  facrificc  which  he  was  to  offer  to 
Jupiter.  Telemachus  and  Mentor  followed  him  to  the  temple, 
furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  gazed  at  the  two  ftrangers 
with  great  eagernefs  and  curiofity.  "  Thefe  men,  faid  they,  are 
very  different  from  each  other.  The  younger  has  fomething 
fprightly  and  amiable,  that  is  hard  to  be  defined :  all  the  graces  of 
youth  and  beauty  are  difFufed  over  his  whole  perfon ;  yet  he  has 
nothing  effeminately  foft :  though  the  bloom  of  youth  is  fcarcely 
ripened  into  manhood,  he  appears  vigorous,  robuft,  and  inured  to 
labour.  The  other,  though  much  older,  has  fuffered  no  injury  from 
time :  at  the  firfl  view,  his  general  appearance  is  lefs  noble,  and  his 
countenance  lefs  gracious  ;  but,  upon  a  clofer  examination,  we  find, 
imder  his  unaffuming  fmiplicity,  ftrong  indications  both  of  wifdom 
and  of  virtue  ;  with  a  kind  of  namelefs  fuperiority,  that  excites  at 
once  both  reverence  and  admiration.  When  the  Gods  defcended 
upon  the  earth,  they  doubtlefs  afTumed  the  form  of  fuch  ftrangers 
and  travellers  as  thefe." 

In  the  mean  time,  they  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
Idomeneus,  who  was  defcended  from  the  God,  had  adorned  with 
the  utmoft  magnificence.  It  was  fiuTOunded  with  a  double  range 
of  columns,  of  variegated  marble ;  the  capitals  of  which  were  of 
filver.  The  whole  building  was  cafed  with  marble  enriched  with 
bas  relief:    the  carving  reprefented  the  transformation  of  Jupiter 
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into  a  bull,  and  his  rape  of  Europa,  whom  he  bore  into  Crete 
through  the  waves,  which  feemed  to  reverence  the  God,  though 
he  was  concealed  under  a  borrowed  form  ;  and  the  birth  of  Minos, 
the  events  of  his  youth,  and  the  difpenfation  of  tliofe  laws  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  which  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  pro- 
fperity  of  his  country.  Telemachus  obferved  alfo  reprefentations 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  fiege  of  Troy,  at  which  Idomeneus 
acquired  great  military  reputation :  among  thefe  reprefentations, 
Telemachus  looked  for  his  father;  and  he  found  him  feizing  the 
horfes  of  Rhefus,  whom  Diomedes  had  juft  flain;  difputing  the 
armour  of  Achilles  with  Ajax,  before  the  princes  of  Greece;  and 
defcending  from  the  fatal  horfe,  to  deluge  Troy  with  the  blood  of 
her  inhabitants.  By  thefe  atchievements  Telemachus  diflinguilhed- 
his  father ;  for  he  had  frequently  heard  them  mentioned,  and  they 
had  been  particularly  defcribed  to  him.  by  Mentor.  His  mind 
kindled  as  he  confKlered  them ;  the  tears  fwelled  in  his  eyes,  he 
changed  colour,  and  his  countenance  was  troubled:  he  turned 
away  his  face  to  conceal  his  confuiion,  which,  however,  was  per- 
ceived by  the  king:  "  Do  not  be  afliaraed,  faid  Idomeneus,  that 
we  lliould  fee  how  fcnlibly  you  are  touched,  with  the  glory  andi 
the  misfortunes  of  your  father." 

The  people  were  now  g-athered,  in  a  throng,  under  the  vaft  por- 
ticos, which  were  formed  by  the  double  range  of  columns  that 
furrounded  the  building.  There  were  two  companies  of  boys  and 
virgins,  who  fung  hymns  to  the  praife  of  the  God,  in  whofe  hand 
are  the  thunders  of  the  iky  :  they  were  fele<5led  for  tlieir  beauty ; 
and  had  long  hair,  which  flowed  in  loofe  cmis  over  their  fhoul- 
dcrs  ;  they  were  cloathed  in  white,  and  their  heads  were  crowned 
with  rofcs,.  and  fprinkled  with  perfume.  Idomeneus  £acrificed  an 
hundred  bitlls  to  Jupiter,  to  obtain  fuccefs  in  a  war  which  he  had 
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untleriakcn  againft  the  neighbouring  ftates :  the  blood  of  the  vidims 
fmokcd  on  every  fide,  and  was  received  into  large  vafcs  of  filver 
and  gold. 

Theophancs,  the  pried  of  the  temple,  venerable  for  his  age,  and 
beloved  of  the  Gk>d,  having  kept  his  head  covered,  during  the 
ceremony,  with  the  Ikirt  of  his  purple  robe,  proceeded  to  examine 
the  ilill  panting  entrails  of  tlie  vi<51:ims :  he  then  mounted  the  facrcd 
tripod,  and  cried  out,  "  Who,  ye  Gods!  are  thefe  ftrangers,  that 
ye  have  brought  amongll  us  ?  without  them,  the  war  which  wc 
have  undertaken  would  have  been  fatal ;  and  Salentum  would  have 
fallen  into  ruin,  while  it  was  yet  rifing  from  its  foundations.  I  fee 
a  hero  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  I  fee  him  conducted  by  the  hand  of 
wifdom  !    To  mortal  lips,  thus  much  only  is  permitted."  ' 

While  he  fpoke,  his  looks  became  wild,  and  his  eyes  fiery  ;  he 
feemed  to  fee  other  objects,  than  thofe  that  were  before  him  ;  his 
countenance  was  cnflamed,  his  hair  flood  up,  his  mouth  foamed, 
his  arms  which  were  flretched  upwards  remained  immoveable, 
and. all  his  faculties  feemed  to  be  under  a  fupernatural  influence.- 
his  voice  was  more  than  human  ;  he  gafped  for  breath,  and  was 
agonized  by  the  Divine  fpirit  that  moved  within  him.  He  foon  burft 
into  a  new  exclamation :  "  O  happy  Idomeneus  !  What  do  I  fee  ! 
tremendous  evils  !  but  they  are  averted.  Within,  there  is  peace  ; 
but  without  there  is  battle  !  There  is  vidory  !  O  Telemachus  !  thy 
atchievements  furpafs  thofe  of  thy  father !  Under  thy  falchion, 
pride  and  hoflility  grovel  in  the  duft  together ;  and  gates  of  brafs, 
and  inaccellible  ramparts,  fall  in  one  ruin  at  thy  feet !     O  mighty 

Goddefs  !  let  his  father Illuftrious  youth  !  thou  flialt  again  be^ 

hold ."     Here  the  words  died  upon  his  tongue,  and  his  powers 

were  involuntarily  fufpended  in  fdenqe  and  aflonifliment. 
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The  multitude  was  chilled  with  horror;  Idomeneus  tremblec>, 
■and  did  not  dare  to  urge  Theophanes  to  proceed;  Telemachus 
himfelf  fcarcely  comprehended  what  he  had  heard,  and  almoft 
doubted,  whether  predictions  fo  fublime  and  important  had  really- 
been  delivered.  Mentor  was  the  only  perfon  in  that vaft  aflembly, 
whom  the  effufions  of  theDivinity  had  not  aftoniflied :  "  You  hear, 
faid  he  to  Idomeneus,  the  purpofes  of  the  Gods  ;  againft  whatever 
nation  you  fhall  turn  your  arms,  your  vidory  is  fecure  ;  but  it  is 
to  this  youth,  the  fon  of  your  friend,  that  y-ou  will  owe  your  fuc^ 
cefs:  be  not  jealous  of  his  honour;  but  receive,  with  gratitude, 
what  the  Gods  fhall  give  you  by  his  hand." 

Idomeneus  endeavoured  to  reply  ;  but  not  being  yet  recovered 
from  his  furprize,  he  could  find  no  words,  -and,,  therefore,  re- 
mained fdent.  Telemachus  was  more  mailer  of  himfelf :  "The 
promife  of  fo  much  glory,  faid  he  to  Mentor,  does  not  much 
affect  me  ;  I  defire  only  to  know  the  meaning  of  thofe  lafl  words^, 
"  thou  flialt  again  behold:"  is  it  my  father,  or  my  country  only, 
that  I  lliall  behold  again  ?  Why,  alas !  was  the  fentence  left  un- 
finiflied  ?  why  was  it  fo  broken,  as  rather  to  increafe  than 
diminifli  my  uncertainty?  O  Ulysses!  O  my  father!  is  it  thy 
very  felf  that  I  fliall  again  behold !  is  it  poilible  !  Alas !  my 
wiflies  deceive  me  into  hope ;  this  cruel  oracle  has  only  fported 
with  my  misfortunes  ;  one  word  more  would  have  made  me  com- 
pleatly  happy !"  "  Reverence  what  the  Gods  have  revealed,  fliid 
Mentor  ;  and  do  not  feek  to  difcover  what  they  have  hidden:  it 
is  fit  that  prefumptuous  curiofity  fhould  be  covered  with  confufion. 
The  Gods,  in  the  abundance  of  their  wifdom  and  mercy,  have 
concealed  the  future,  from  the  fight  of  man,  in  impenetrable  dark- 
nefs.  It  is  proper,  indeed,  that  we  fliould  know  the  event  of  what 
depends  wholly  upon  ourfelves,  as  a  motive  to  recT:itude  of  con- 
dud  i 
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duel ;  but  it  is  equally  lit,  that  we  flioukl  be  ignorant  of  thofe 
events  on  which  we  have  no  influence,  and  of  what  the  Gods  have 
determined  to  be  our  lot." 

Telemachus  felt  the  force  of  this  reply,  yet  he  could  not  reflrain 
himfclf  without  difficulty.  In  the  mean  time,  Idomeneus,  having 
perfectly  recovered  the  pofleflion  of  his  mind,  began  to  exprefs  his 
gratitude  to  Jupiter,  for  having  fent  Telemachus  and  Mentor  to 
give  him  victory  over  his  enemies.  A  magnificent  entertainment 
was  given  after  the  facrifice,  and  he  then  addrelled  the  ftrangers 
to  this  effect :  "  I  confefs,  that,  when  I  returned  from  the  fiege  of 
Troy  to  Crete,  I  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
government.  You  are  not  ignorant,  my  dear  friends,  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  excluded  me  from  the  fovereignty  of  that  extenfive 
ifland ;  for  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  there  fmce  I  quitted  it  .- 
misfortunes,  which  I  fliall  think  more  than  atoned,  if  they  teach 
me  wifdom,  and  reprefs  my  paffions !  I  traverfed  the  feas  like  a 
fugitive,  purfued  by  the  vengeance  both  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the 
elevation  of  my  former  fl:ate,  ferved  but  to  aggravate  my  fall ;  and 
I  fought  an  afylum  for  my  houfhold  Gods  upon  this  defart  coafi, 
which  I  found  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles,  with  impene- 
trable forefts,  as  ancient  as  the  earth  upon  which  they  grew,  and 
abounding  with  almofl:  inacceffible  rocks,  in  which  the  wild  beafls, 
that  prowled  by  night,  took  ihelcer  in  the  day.  Such  was  my 
neceffity,  that  I  was  glad  to  take  poflcffion  of  this  defolate  wildcr- 
ncfs  with  a  fmall  number  of  foldiers  and  friends,  who  kindly 
became  the  companions  of  my  misfortunes,  and  to  confider  thefe 
defarts  as  my  country  ;  having  no  hope  of  returning  to  that  happy 
ifland,  in  which  it  was  the  will  of  the  Gods  that  I  iliould  be  born 
to  reign.  I  felt  the  change  with  the  keeneft  fcnfibility :  what  a  - 
dreadful  example,  faid  I,  is  Idomeneus  tb  other  kings  !  and  what 
inftru6tion  may  they  derive  from  his  fuflferings  !     They  imagine,  v 
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that  their  elevation  above  the  reft  of  men,  is  a  fecurity  from  mif- 
fortune  ;  but  alas !  tlicir  very  fiiperiority  is  their  danger.  I  was 
dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  beloved  by  my  fubje(5ts;  I  com- 
manded a  powerful  and  warlike  nation  ;  fame  had  acquainted  the 
remoteft  regions  with  my  glory ;  I  was  the  lord  of  a  fertile  and 
delightful  country ;  I  received  tribute  from  the  wealth  of  a  hun- 
dred cities  ;  I  was  acknowledged  to  be  defcended  from  Jupiter, 
who  was  bom  in  the  country  that  I  governed  ;  I  was  beloved  as 
the  grandfon  of  Minos,  whofe  laws  at  once  rendered  them  power- 
ful and  happy:  and  what  was  wanting  to  my  felicity,  but  the 
knowledge  how  to  enjoy  it  with  moderation  !  My  pride,  and  the 
adulation  which  gratified  it,  fubverted  my  throne,  and  I  fell,  as 
every  king  muft  fall,  who  delivers  himfelf  up  to  his  Own  paflions, 
and  to  the  coimfcls  of  flattery.  When  I  came  hither,  I  laboured  to 
conceal  my  anguifh,  by  a  look  of  che^'fulnefs  and  hope,  that  I 
might  fupport  the  courage  of  my  companions :  "  Let  us  build  a 
new  city,  faid  I,  to  confole  us  for  what  we  have  loft.  We  are  fur- 
rounded  with  people  who  have  fet  us  a  fair  example  for  the  under- 
taking :  we  fee  Tarentum  rifing  near  us,  a  city  founded  by  Pha- 
lautus  and  his  Lacedemonians ;  Philodetes  is  building  Petilia  on 
the  fame  coaft,  and  Metapontum  is  another  colony  of  the  like 
kind.  Shall  we  do  lefs  than  thefe  ftrangers  have  done ;  wlio  are 
wanderers  as  well  as  we,  and  to  whom  fortune  has  not  been  lefs 
fevere  ?"  But  I  wanted  the  comfort  which  I  fought  to  bcftow  ;  and 
concealed,  in  my  own  bofom,  that  anguifli,  which  I  foothed  in 
others ;  of  this  I  hoped  no  other  alleviation,  than  to  be  relcafed 
from  the  conftraint  of  hiding  it,  and  anticipated  the  clofe  of  day 
with  comfort,  when,  furrounded  by  the  fliades  of  night,  I  might 
indulge  my  fonjows  without  a  witnefs.  My  eyes  were  then  drowned 
in  tears,  and  fleep  was  a  ftranger  to  ray  bed  :  yet,  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  renewed  my  labour  with  equal  ardour  and  perfeverance  j 
and  thefe  are  the  caufcs  that  I  am  old  before  my  time." 
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Idomcneus  then  rcquefted  the  afTiftance  of  Telemachus  and 
Mentor,  in  the  war  that  he  had  undertaken:  "  1  will  fend  you  to 
Ithaca,  faid  he,  as  foon  as  it  fhall  be  over ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  will  difpatch  fhips  to  every  country  in  quell  of  Ulysses,  and 
from  whatever  part  of  the  known  world,  on  which  he  fliall  have  / 
been  call  by  a  tempcfl,  or  by  the  refentment  of  fome  adverfe 
Deity,  he  fliall  be  brought  in  fafety :  may  the  Gods  grant  that  he 
be  Hill  alive!  As  for  you,  I  will  embark  you  on  the  bed  vclTels 
that  ever  were  built  in  the  ifland  of  Crete ;  veflcls  that  are  con- 
llru^ted  of  trees  which  grew  upon  Mount  Ida,  the  birth  place  of 
Jupiter:  that  facred  wood  can  never  perifli  in  the  deep;  it  is  reve- 
renced equally  by  the  rocks  and  winds  ;  and  Neptune  himfelf,  in 
the  utmofl  fury  of  his  wrath,  does  not  dare  to  fwell  the  waves ' 
againft  itv  Be  aiTured,  therefore,  that  you  fhall  return  to  Ithaca  in; 
fafety ;  and  that  no  adverfe  Deity  fliall  again  drive  you  to  another 
coall :  the  voyage  is  fliort,  and  eafy :  difmifs,  therefore,  the  Pheni- 
cian  vefTel  that  has  brought  you  hither,  and  think  only  of  th2 
glory  you  will  acquire  by  eftablifhing  the  new  kingdom  of  Idomc- 
ncus,  to  atone  for  his  fuflferings  that  are  pail.  This,  O  fon  of 
Ulysses!  fliall  prove  that  thou  art  worthy  thy  father ;  and  if  the 
inexorable  fates  have  already  compelled  him  to  defcend  into  the 
gloomy  dominions  of  Pluto,  Greece  fliall  think,  with  pleafure, 
that  flie  flill  fees  her  Ulysses  in  thee." 

Here  Idomeneus  was  interrupted  by  Telemachus  :  "  Let  us  fend 
away  the  Phenician  vefTcl,  faid  he  ;  why  fhould  we  delay  to  take 
arms  againll  your  enemies,  fnice  your  enemies  mufl  alfo  be  ours  ? 
If  we  have  been  vidlorious  in  the  behalf  of  Aceftes,  a  Trojan,  and 
confequently  an  enemy  to  Greece ;  fliould  we  not  exert  ourfelves  with  ■ 
more  ardour,  and  fliall  we  not  be  more  favoured  by  the  Gods,  in 
5  •  the- 
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the  caufe  of  a  Grecian  prince,  a  confederate  of  thofe  heroes,  by 
whom  the  perfidious  city  of  Priam  was  overturned  ?  Surely,  the 
oracle  that  wc  have  jufl  heard,  has  made  doubt  impoffible  !" 
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MENTOR  turned  to  TtLEMACHus,  who,  while  he  was  fpeak^ 
ing,  felt  an  heroic  ardour  kindle  in  his  bofom,  with  a  look 
of  calm  complacency :  "  I  fee  with  pleafure,  faid  he,  O  fon  of 
Ulysses  !  the  defire  of  glory  that  now  fparkles  in  your  eye  ;  but 
you  muft  remember,  that  your  father  acquired  his  pre-eminence 
among  the  confederate  princes  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  by  his  fuperior 
wifdom  and  difpaflionate  counfels.  Achilles,  though  he  was  in- 
vincible and  invulnerable,  though  he  was  fure  to  fpread  terror  and 
deflru(5lion  wherever  he  fought,  could  never  take  the  city  of  Troy, 
which,  when  he  expired  under  her  walls,  flood  yet  unfliaken,  and 
triumphed  over  the  conqueror  of  Heftor:  but  Ulysses,  whofe 
valour  was  under  the,  diredion  of.  confummate  prudence,  carried 
fire  and  fword  to  its  center ;  and  it  is  to  Ulysses,  that  we  owe  the 
fall  of  thofe  lofty  towers,  which  threatened  confederate  Greece 
more  than  ten  years  with  deftru(5iion.    A  circunifpcd  and  fagacious 
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valoiir,^s  J3J.  mucli  fupcriour  to  a  thoughtlefs  and  impetuous  cou- 
rage,, as  PiliNMvjfci^i.tQMaKS;  l^t  lis,  therefore,  before  we  engage- 
in  this  war,  .e.i^uire  upon  Ay  feat  grounds  it  is  undertaken.  1  am. 
willing  to  incur  any  danger;  but  it  is, fit. I  flxpuld  firft  learn,  from 
Idbmeneus,  whether  his.  wa^r,  is  juft,  againft  whom  it  is  waged,  and. 
on  what  forces  he  builds  his  hopes  of  fuccefs." 

"  When  we  arrived  at  this  coaft,  replied  Idorheneus,  we  found 
it  inhabited  by  a  favage  people  j  who  lived  wild  in  the  forefls,  fub* 
filling  upon  fuch  animals  as  they  eould  kill.by  hunting,  and  fuch 
fruits  and  herbage  as  the  feafons  produced  without  culture.  Thefe 
people,  who  were  called^Iidandurians,  being  terrified  at  the  fight  of 
our  vefiTels  and  our  arms,  fled  to  the  mountains  ;  but  as  our  foldiers 
were  curious  to  fee  the  country,  and  were  frequently  led  far  into  ir 
in  purfuit  of  their  game,  they  met  with  fome  of  the  fugitives,  and: 
were  addrelTed  by  their  chiefs  to  this  effedt :  "  We  have  abandoned 
the  pleafant  borders  of  the  fca,  that  you  might  pofl^efs  them  ;  and' 
nothing  remains  for  us,  but  mountains  that  are  almoft  inacceflible: 
it  is,  therefore,  but  equitable,  that,  of  thefe  mountains,  you  flaould 
leave  us  the  peaceable  pofix:ffion.  You  are  fallen  into  our  hands, 
a  wandering,  difperfcd,  and  defencelefs  party ;  and  we  could  now- 
deftroy  you,  without  leaving,  to  your  companions,  a  poflibility  of 
difcovering  your  fate :  but  we  wjll  not  dip  our  hands-  in  the  blood 
of  thofe,  who,  though  ftrangers,  partake  of  one  common  nature 
with  ourfelvesi  Go  then^..j.n_  peace  !  Remember,  that  you  are 
jndebtedj  for  your  lives^^  to  our  humanity  ;  and  that  a  people,, 
whom  you  have  fligmatized  with  the  name  of  favages  and  barba- 
rians, have  given  you  this  leflbn  of  moderation  and  generofity !" " 

"  Our  people,  thus  difmilTed  by  the  barbarians,  came  back  to  the 
camp,  and  told  what  had  happened.  The  foldiers  took  fire  at  the 
relation;  they  difdaiued,    that  Cretans  fliould  owe  their  lives  to  a 
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company  of  wandering  favages,  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  more 
like  bears  than  men.  They  went  out,  therefore,  to  the  chace  iu 
greater  numbers,  and  better  armed  j  they  foon  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  the  natives,  and  immediately  attacked  them :  the  contefl:  was 
bloody ;  the  arrows  flew  on  each  fide,  as  tliick  as  hail  in  a  florni ; 
and  the  liivages  were  at  length  driven  back  to  their  mountains, 
whither  our  people  did  not  dare  to  purfue  them. 

"  A  fhort  time  aftci-wards,  they  fcnt  two  of  the  wifeftof  their  old 
men  to  me,  demanding  peace.    They  brought  me  fuch  prefents  as 
they  had,  the  ikins  of  wild  bcafts  and  the  fruits  of  the  country. 
After  they  had  given  them,  they  addrelTed  me  in  thefe  terms :    "  W<: 
hold,  as  thou  feefl,  O  king!    in  one  hand  the  fword,  and  an  olive 
branch  in  the  other ;  peace  and  war ;  chufc  either.    jPeace  has  the 
preference. in  our  eftimation  ;  it  is  for  peace,  that  we  have  yielded, 
to  thy  people,  the  delightful  borders  of  the  fea,  where  the  fun 
renders  the  earth  fertile,  and  matures   the  moll:  delicious  fruits : 
peace  is  ftill  more  fvveet  than  thefe  fruits ;  and,  foi*  peace,  \ye  have 
retired  to  the  mountains  that  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  where 
fpring  is  decorated  with  no  flowers,  and  autumn  is  enriched  with 
no  fruit :    we   abhor   that  brutality,   which,   under  the  fpecious 
names  of  ambition  and  glory,  defolates  the  earth,   and  deftroys 
mankind.     If  thou  haft  placed  glory  in  carnage  and  defolation,  we 
do  not  envy  but  pity  the  de.lufion  ;  and  befeech  the  Gods,  that  our 
minds  may  never  be  perverted  by  fo  dreadful  a  phrenzy.     If  the 
fcienccs,  which  the  Greeks  learn  with  fo  much  afliduity,  and  the 
politenefs  which  they  boaft  with  fuch  confcious  fuperiority,  infpirc 
them  with  defires  fo  fanguinary  and  injurious,.we  think  ourfelves 
happy  to  be  without  thefe  advantages.    It  will  be  our  glory,  to 
continue  ignoi-ant  and  unpolifhed,  but  juft,  humane,  faithful,  and 
dilintcrefted }  to  be  content  with  little  ;  and  to  defpife  the  falfe  deli- 
cacy, which  makes  it  ncceiTary  to  have  much.    We  prize  nothiiig 
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but  health,  frugahty,  freedom,  and  vigour  both  of  body  and  of  mind: 
we  cukivate  only  the  love  of  viitue,  the  fear  of  the  Gods,  bene- 
volence to  our  neighbours,  zeal  for  our  friends,  and  integrity  to 
the  world  ;  moderation  in  profperity,  fortitude  in  diftrefs,  courage 
to  fpcak  truth  in  every  fituation,  and  a  juft  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt of  flattery.  Such  are  the  people,  whom  we  offer  thee  as 
neighbours  and  allies!  If  thou  flialt  be  fo  blinded  by  the  Gods  in 
their  difpleafure,  as  to  rejcdl  them ;  experience  fliall  teach  thee, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  thofe,  whofe  moderation  inclines  them  to ' 
peace,  are  mofl-to  be  dreaded,  when- compelled  into  war." 

"  While  I  liflened  to  the  untutored  wifdom  of  thefe  children  of 
nature,  I  regarded  them  with  a  fixed  attention ;  yet  my  eye  was 
flill  unfatisfiod.  Their  beards  were  long,  jull  as  they  grew  ;  their 
hair  was  fbiortcr,  but  white  as  fnow  ;  their  eye-brows  were  thick, 
and  their  eyes  piercing :  their  look  was  firm,  their  fpeech  delibe'- 
rate  and  commanding,  and  their  deportment  fimple  and  ingenuous^. 
They  were  covered  only  with  fome  furs,  which  being  thrown 
loofely  over  them,  were  fade ned  with  a  knot  on  the  fhoulder,  and 
difcovered  inufcles  of  a  bolder  fwell,  and  arms  of  more  finewy 
flrength,  than  thofe  of  our  wrelllcrs,- 

"  I  told  thefe  fingular  envoys,  that  I  was  dcfirous  of  peace ;  and 
fettled  feveral  articles  of  a  treaty  between  us,  with  an  honcft 
intention  to  fulfil  them,  which  we  called  upon  the  Gods  to  wif- 
nefs  ;  and  having  made  them  prefenrs  in  my  turn,  I  difmifi"ed  them. 
The  Gods,  however,  who  had  driven  me  from  a  kingdom  that  I 
was  born  to  inherit,  continued  to  perfecute  me  in  this.  Our  hunt- 
ing parties  that  were  at  this  time  out,  and  were  confequentiy- 
ignorant  of  our  treaty,  met  a  nviraerous  body  of  thefe  poor  favages, 
who  had  accompanied  their  envoys,  as  they  were  returning  home 
©Q  the  very  day  that  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  j  and  falling 
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upon  them  with  great  fury,  killed  many  of  them,  and  purfued  the 
reft  into  the  woods.  The  war  was  thus  kindled ;  and  the  barba- 
rians have  conceived  an  opinion,  that  we  are  not  to  be  trufted, 
either  upon  our  promife  or  Qur  oath. 

"  That  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  take  the  field  againft  us, 
they  have  called  in,  to  their  affiftance,  the  Locrians,  the  Apulians, 
the  Lucanians,  the  Brutians  ;  and  the  people  of  Crotona,  Neritum, 
and  Brundufium.     The  Lucanians  come  to  battle,  with  chariots  that 
are  armed  with  fcythes  ;  the  Apulians  are  covered  with  the  fkins  of 
the  wild  beafts  they  have  flain,  and  are  armed  with  maces  that  are 
covered  with  knots,  and  fluck  full  of  iron  fpikes ;  they  are  of  a 
gigantic  ftature ;    and  the  laborious  cxercifes  to  which  they  arc 
addidted,  render  them  fo  brawny  and  robuft,  that  their  very  appear- 
ance is  terrifying.     The  Locrians,  who  came  anciently  from  Greece, 
have  not  yet  loft  all  traces  of  their  origin:    they  are  lefs  favage 
than  the  reft  ;  but  they  have  added,  to  the  regular  difcipline  of  th'e 
Greek  troops,  the^native  vigour  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  habitual 
hardinefs  produced  by  conftant  adtivity  and  coarfe  fare,  which  ren- 
der them  invincible :    they  are  armed  with  a  long  fword  ;  and,  for 
defence,  carry  a  light  target  of  wicker  work  covered  with  fkins. 
The  Brutians  are  as  light  of  foot  as  a  roe,  fo  that  the  grafs  fcarcely 
bends  under  them ;    nor  is  it  eafy  to  trace  their  fteps  even  upon 
the  fand :   they  rufh  upon  their  enemies,  almoff  before  they  are 
feen  ;  and  again  vanifli  with  the  fame  rapidity.     The  Crotonians 
are  formidable  for  their  archery:   they  carry  fuch   bows  as  few 
Greeks  are  able  to  bend;  and  if  ever  they  fhould  become  candi- 
dates in  the  Olympic  games,  they  would  certainly  carry  the  prize"; 
their  arrows  are  dipped  in  the  juice  of  fome  poifonous  herb,  which 
is  faid  to  grow  upon  the  banks  of  Avernus ;  and  the  wound  which 
they  give  is  mortal.    As  for  the  inhabitants  of  Neritum  andBrun- 
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dulium,  they  have  nothing  to  boaft,  but  corporal  ftrength  and 
inftinc5tive  courage  ;  but  they  make  their  onfet  with  a  yell,  which, 
of  all  founds,  is  the  moll  dreadful :  they  make  no  bad  ufe  of  the 
fling,  from  which  they  difcharge  a  fliower  of  Itones  that  darkens 
the  air ;  but  they  fight  altogether  without  order.  You  now  know 
the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  nature  of  our  enemies." 

After  this  explanation,  Telemachus,  who  was  impatient  for  a 
battle,  thought  only  of  taking  the  field.  Mentor  again  perceived 
and  reflrained  his  ardour:  "  How  comes  it,  faid  he  to  Idomeneus, 
that  the  Locrians,  who  are  themfelves  of  Grecian  origin,  have 
taken  up  arms  for  the  barbarians  againfl  the  Greeks  ?  How  comes 
it,  that  fo  many  colonics  flourifli  upon  the  fame  coaft,  that  are  not 
threatened  with  the  fame  hoftilities  ?  You  fay,  O  Idomeneus  !  that 
the  Gods  arc  not  yet  weary  of  perfecuting  you ;  and  I  fay,  that 
they  have  not  yet  compleated  your  infl:ru(5lion.  All  the  misfortunes 
that  you  have  fufiered  hitherto,  have  not  taught  you,  what  Ihoulji 
be  done  to  prevent  a  war.  What  you  have  yourfelf  related  of  the 
candid  integrity  of  thefe  barbarians,  is  fufficient  to  fliew,  that  you 
might  have  fliared  with  them  the  bleflings  of  peace  ;  but  pri^e  and 
arrogance  neceflarily  bring  on  the  calamities  of  war.  You  might  have 
changed  hoftages ;  and  it  would  have  been  eafy  to  have  fent  fome 
perfons,  of  proper  authority,  with  the  ambaflfadors,  to  have  pro^ 
cured  them  a  fafe  return.  After  the  war  had  broken  out,  you 
might  have  put  an  end  to  it,  by  reprefenting  to  the  fufiferers,  thaf 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  your  people,  who  could  have 
received  no  intelligence  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  juft  con- 
cluded. Such  fureties  ought  to  have  been  given  them,  as  they 
Ihould  have  required ;  and  your  fubjecHis  fliouldhave  been  enjoined  to 
keep  the  treaty  inviolate,  under  the  fan(5lion  of  the  feverefl  punifh- 
ments.    But  what  farther  has  happened,  fince  the  war  broke  out  ?" 
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"  I  thought  it  beneath  us,  faid  Idomeneus,  to  make  any  appli- 
cation to  thefe  barbarians,  when  they  had  precipitately  called 
together  all  their  fighting  men,  and  folicited  the  affiilance  of  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  which  they  necefTarily  rendered  us 
hateful  and  fufpetSled.  I  thought  the  beft  thing  I  could  do,  was 
fuddenly  to  feize  certain  pailes  in  the  mountains  that  were  not 
fufficiently  fecured,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  this  has 
put  the  barbarians  very  much  in  our  power.  I  have  erected 
towers  in  thefe  paflTes,  from  which  our  people  can  fo  annoy  the 
enemy,  as  effe6lually  to  prevent  their  invading  our  country  from 
the  mountains ;  while  we  can  enter  theirs,  and  ravage  their  prin- 
cipal fettlemcnts  when  we  pleafe.  We  are  thus  in  a  condition  to  ■ 
defend  ourfelves  againfl  fuperiour  force,  and  keep  off  the  almofl 
innumerable  multitude  of  enemies  that  furrounds  us,  altliough 
our  force  is  not  equal;  but  as  to  peace,  it  feems  at  prcfent  to  be 
impoffible..  We  cannot  abandon  thefe  towers,  without  expofmg 
ourfelves  to  invafion  ;  and,  while  we  keep  them,  they  arc  con- 
fidcred  as  fortrcffes,  intended  to  reduce  the  nativcrs  to  a  Hate  of 
flavifli  fubjecStion." 

"  I  know,  replied  Mentor,  that,  to  the  wifdom  of  Idomeneus, 
truth  will  be  moil  welcome  without  ornament  or  difguifc.  You 
are  fuperiour  to  thofe,  who,  with  equal  weaknefs  and  timidity,  turn 
away  their  eyes  at  her  approach  ;  an4  not  having  courage  to  cor- 
JXifittUeir  faults,  employ  their  authority  to  fupport  them.  I  will, 
then,  freely  tell  you,  that  thefe  favages  fet  you  a  noble  example, 
when  they  came  with  propofitions  of  peace.  Did  they  defire  peace, 
becaufe  they  were  not  able  to  fuflain  a  war  ?  did  they  want  cither 
courage,  or  flrength,  to  take  the  field  againft  you?  Certainly  they 
did  not ;  for  their  martial  fpirit  is  now  equally  manifcfl:,  with  the 
number  and  force  of  their  allies.  Wliy  was  not  their  example 
thought  worthy  of  imitation  .'  You  have  been  deceived  into  mif- 
3  fortune, 
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fortune,  by  falfe  notions,  both  of  honour  and  fhame :  you  have 
been  afraid  of  making  your  enemies  proud  ;  but  have,  without 
fcruple,  made  them  powerful  by  an  arrogant  and  injurious  con- 
du(5f ,  which  has  united  innumerable  nations  againft  you.  To  what 
purpofe  are  tliefe  towers,  of  which  you  have  fo  pompoufly  dif- 
played  the  advantages  ;  but  to  reduce  all  the  furrounding  nations, 
to  the  neceffity,  cither  of  perilhing  themfelvcs,  or  of  deftroying 
you  to  prefei-ve  their  freedom  ?  You  erecSled  thefe  towers  for  your 
fecurity  ;  but  they  are  really  the  fource  of  your  danger.  A  king- 
dom is  bcft  fortified  by  jufticc,  moderation,  and  good  faith  ;  by 
which  neighbouring  ftates  are  convinced,  that  their  territories  will 
never  be  ufurped.  The  ftrongeft  walls  may  give  way,  by  various 
accidents  which  no  fagacity  can  forefee  ;  and  the  befl  condu(5ted 
war  may  be  rendered  unfuccefsful,  by  the  mere  caprice  and  incon- 
ftancy  of  fortune  :  but  the  love  and  confidence  of  neighbouring 
Hates,  that  have  experienced  your  moderation,  will  furround  you 
with  impregnable  flrength  ;  with  bulwarks,  againll  which  no  force 
can  prevail,  and  wiiich  temerity  will  feldom  attack.  If  you  Ihould 
be  affailed  by  the  folly  and  injuflice  of  fome  neighbouring  power, 
all  the  reft,  being  intercfted  in  your  prefervation,  will  unite  in 
your  defence :  the  afriftance  of  united  nations,  who  would  find  it 
their  intereft  to  fupport  yours,  would  give  you  advantages,  greatly 
fupcriour  to  any  that  you  can  hope  from  thefe  boafted  towers ; 
which  can  only  renderirremediable,  thofe  evils  they  were  intended 
to  obviate.  If  you  had  been  careful,  at  firft,  to  prevent  jealoufy 
in  the  neighbouring  flates,  your  rifmg  city  would  have  flourifhed 
in  peace  ;  and  you  would  have  become  the  arbiter  of  all  the  nations 
in  Hefpcria.  Let  us,  however,  at  prefent,  confider  only  how  the 
future  can  be  made  to  atone  for  the  paft.  You  fay,  there  are 
many  colonics  fettled  upon  this  coafl  from  Greece ;  thefe,  furely, 
iire  difpofed  to  fuccour  you :  they  cannot  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  Miiios,  the  fon  of  Jupiter ;    they  cannot  have  forgotten  your 
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atchievements  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  where  you  often  fignalized 
yourfelf  among  the  Grecian  princes  in  the  caufe  of  Greece ;  why 
do  you  not  engage  thefe  colonies  in  your  interefl  i" 

"  Thefe  colonies,  replied  Idomeneus,  have  all  rcfolved  to  ftand 
neuter :  they  have,  indeed,  fome  inclination  to  aflift  me  ;  but  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  our  city,  while  it  is  yet  riling  from  its 
foundations,  has  alarmed  them.  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  our  neighbours,  are  apprehenfive,  that  we  have  defigns  upon 
their  liberty:  they  imagine,  that,  after  having  fubdued  the  bar- 
barians of  the  mountains,  we  fhall  pufli  our  ambition  farther.  In 
a  word,  all  are  againft  us :  thofe,  who  do  not  openly  attack  us, 
fecretly  wifh  to  fee  us  humbled  ;  and  jealoufy  has  left  us  without 
a  fmgle  ally." 

0 

'^  This  is,  indeed,  a  llrange  extremity,  faid  Mentor  :  by  attempt- 
ing to  appear  powerful,  you  have  fubverted  your  power ;  and,  while 
you  are  the  objecft  of  enmity  and  terror  to  your  neighbours  from 
without,  your  ftrengtn  is  exhaufted  within,  to  maintain  a  war 
which  this  enmity  and  terror  have  made  neceflary.  You  are, 
indeed,  unfortunate,  to  have  incurred  this  calamity  ;  but  ftill  more 
unfortunate,  to  have  derived  from  it,  but  half  the  wifdom  it  might 
have  taught  you.  Is  it  neceflary  you  fhould  lofe  a  fecond  king- 
dom, before  you  learn  to  forefee  thofe  evils  which  expofe  you  to 
fuch  a  lofs  ?  Leave  your  prefent  difficulties,  however,  to  me ;  tell 
me  only,  what  Grecian  cities  there  are  upon  this  coaft." 

"  The  principal,  faid  Idomeneus,  is  Tarentum,  which  was  founded 
about  three  years  ago  by  Phalanthus.  A  great  number  of  boys 
were  born  in  Laconia,  of  women,  that  forgot  their  hufbands  during 
their  abfence  in  the  Trojan  war:   when  thefe  hulbands  came  back, 
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the  women  renounced  their  children,  to  atone  for  their  crime  j 
and  the  boys  being  thus  dellitute  both  of  father  and  mother,  aban- 
doned themfelves,  as  they  grew  up,  to  the  moft  criminal  excefTeS'. 
The  laws  being  executed  againft  them  with  great  feverity,  they 
formed  themfelves  into  a  body  under  Phalanthus,  a  bold,  enterpriz- 
ing,  and  ambitious  chief ;  who,  by  various  artifices,  having  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  young  men,  brought  them  to  this  coaft,  where 
they  have  made  another  Lacedemon  of  Tarentum.  On  another 
fpot,  Philo(51:etes,  who  gained  fo  much  renown  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
by  bringing  thither  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  has  raifed  the  walls 
of  Petilia  ;  lefs  powerful,  indeed,  than  Tarentum,  but  governed 
with  much  greater  wifdom.  And,  at  a  little  dillance,  there  is  Me- 
tapontum,  a  city  which  the  Pylians  have  founded  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nellor." 

"  How!  faid  Mentor,  have  you  Neflor  in  Hefperia  ?  and  could 
you  not  engage  him  in  your  intereft  ;  Neftor,  under  whofe  eye  you 
have  fo  often  fought  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  who  was  then 
your  friend,  engaged  in  a  common  caufe,  and  endeared  by  mutual 
danger?"  "  I  have  loft  him,  faid  Idomeneus,  by  the  artifices  of 
thefe  people,  who  are  barbarians  only  in  name  ;  for  they  have  had 
the  cunning  to  perfuade  him,  that  I  intended  to  make  myfelf  tyrant 
of  Hefperia."  "  We  will  undeceive  him,  replied  Mentor  ;  Tele- 
mac  h  us  faw  him  at  Pylos,  before  he  founded  this  colony,  and 
before  we  undertook  to  fearch  the  world  for  Ulysses.  By  Neftor, 
Ulysses  cannot  be  forgotten ;  and  he  muft  ftill  remember  the  ten- 
dernefs,  which  he  exprelTed  for  Telemachus  his  fon.  Our  principal 
care  muft  be  to  remove  his  fufpicions.  This  war  has  been  kindled, 
by  the  jealoufy  which  you  have  excited  in  your  neighbours  ;  and, 
by  removing  that  jealoufy,  it  will  be  extinguilhed.  Once  more  I 
intreat  you,  to  leave  the  management  of  this  affair  to  me." 

Idomeneus 
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Idomeneus  wtis  fo  moved  by  this  addrefs  of  Mentou,  that 
he  was  at  firft  unable  to  reply,  and  could  only  clafp  him  to  his 
breaft,  in  an  ecftafy  of  fpeechlefs  tendernefs ;  at  laft,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  he  found  words:  "  Thou  art,  faid  he,  the  mef- 
fenger  of  Heaven !  I  feel  thy  wifdom,  and  renounce  my  errors : 
yet  I  confefs,  that  the  fame  freedom  in  another,  would  have  pro- 
voked  my  anger.  Thou  only  couldft  have  perfuaded  me  to  feck  for 
peace  ;  I  had  refolved  to  perifli,  or  to  conquer ;  but  it  is  better  that 
I  fliould  be  guided  by  thy  counfel,  than  my  own  pafTions.  How 
happy  is  Telemachus,  who,  with  fuch  a  guide,  can  never  wander 
as  I  have  wandered !  I  trufl,  with  implicit  confidence,  to  thee  :  to 
thee,  the  Gods  have  communicated  celellial  wifdom  ;  nor  could  the 
counfel  of  Minerva  have  been  more  falutary  than  thine.  Go, 
then ;  promife,  conclude,  concede,  whatever  my  power  can  fulfil, 
ratify,  or  give  up :  all  that  Mentor  fliall  do,  Idomeneus  fhall 
approve  !" 

"While  Idomeneus  was  yet  fpeaking,  they  were  alarmed  by  a 
fudden  and  confufed  noife ;  the  rattling  of  chariots,  the  neighing 
of  horfes,  the  fliouts  of  men,  and  the  found  of  the  trumpet.  The 
people  cried  out,  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  great  compafs,  and 
come  down,  without  attempting  the  paiTes  that  Idomeneus  had 
fecured,  to  befiege  Salentum.  The  old  men  and  the  women  were 
llruck  with  confternation :  "  Alas  !  faid  they,  have  we  then  quitted 
our  native  country,  the  dear  and  fertile  plains  of  Crete,  and  fol- 
lowed an  unfortunate  prince  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  fcas, 
to  found  a  new  city,  which,  like  Troy,  fhall  be  reduced  to  afhes  !" 
From  the  walls,  v^hich  were  fcarcely  finiHied,  there  appeared,  in 
the  vaft  plain  below,  the  cafques,  cuirafTes,  and  fliields  of  the  ene- 
my, which  glittered  in  the  fun,  and  almofl  dazzled  the  fight:  their 
fpears  covered  the  earth  to  the  horizon  5   like   the  rich  harvefts, 
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which  Ceres,  under  the  fummer's  fun,  ripens  in  the  fields  of  Enna, 
to  reward  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman.  Among  thefe,  were  dif- 
covered  the  chariots  armed  with  fcythes ;  and  all  the  different 
nations  in  the  confederacy,  were,  by  their  arms  and  habits,  eafily 
to  be  diftinguifhed. 

Mentor,  that  he  might  view  them  to  greater  advantage,  afcended 
a  high  tower  J  and  Idomeneus  and  Telemachus  followed  him. 
They  prefently  difcovered  Philodtetes  on  one  fide,  and  Neftor,  who 
was  eafily  known  by  his  venerable  age,  with  his  fon  Pififlratus, 
on  the  other:  "  How  is  this,  cried  Mentor  !  You  fuppofed,  that 
Philodletes  and  Neftor  would  content  themfelves  with  affording 
you  no  affiftance  ;  but  you  fee,  that  they  are  in  arms  againft  you : 
and,  if  I  am  nor  deceived,  thofe  other  troops,  that  come  on  with  fo 
deliberate  a  pace,  and  in  fuch  perfe<ft  order,  are  Lacedemonians, 
under  the  command  of  Phalanthus.  All  are  aga^inft  you  ;  there  is 
not  a  fmgle  nation  upon  the  coaft,  of  which  you  have  not  made 
an  enemy,  without  intending  it." 

Mentor,  the  moment  he  had  made  this  difcovery,  defcended 
haftily  from  the  tower,  and  went  towards  a  gate  of  the  cityj  on- 
that  fide,  towards  which  the  enemy  advanced:  he  immediately 
ordered  the  centinel  to  open  it ;  and  Idomeneus,  aftoniflied  at  the 
commanding  dignity  of  his  deportment,  did  not  dare  to  afk  his 
defign.  He  went  out  at  the  gate ;  and,  making  a  fign  with  his  hand, 
that  no  body  fhould  follow  him,  advanced  diredlly  towards  the 
front  of  the  enemy,  who  were  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  man,  wholly 
unattended,  prefent  himfelf  before  them.  While  he  was  yet  at  a 
diftance,  he  held  out  to  them  the  branch  of  an  olive,  as  a  token 
of  peace :  when  he  was  come  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  de- 
manded that  their  chiefs  fhould  be  affembled  ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
were  got  together,  he  addrefTed  them  in  thefe  terms  : 

"  I  fee 
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"  I  fee  before  me,  the  ftrength  of  every  nation  that  floiiriflies  in 
this  happy  country;  and  I  know,  that  the  generous  purpofe  of: 
this  afTembly  is  the  defence  of  a  common  caufe ;  of  that  liberty, 
which  is  at  once  the  birth^right,  the  happinefs,  and  the  glory  of 
mankind.     I  honour  your  zeal ;  but  permit  me  to  point  out  an  eafy 
way,  by  which  your  libert)'  and  honour  may  be  preferved,  with- 
out the  efFufion  of  blood.     Among  other  princes  in  this  aflcmbly,. 
1  fee  Neftor:    thy  years  and  wifdom,  O  Neftor!    have  acquainted- 
thee  with  the  calamities  of  war,  even  when  it  is  undertaken  with- 
jullice,  and  favoured  by  the  Gods :    war  is  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  ■ 
evils,  by  which  Heaven  has  alflicfted  man.     Thou  canll  never  for-- 
get  what  was  fuifered  by  the  Greeks,  during  the  ten  years  that; 
they  fpent  before  the  walls  of  Troy  :    what  divifions  among  their' 
chiefs  !    what  caprices  of  fortune  !    what  ca^rnage  by  the  hand  of 
He(5lor !    what  calamity  in  diftant  cities,  during  the  long  abfence* 
of  their  kings  ;    and  what  misfortunes  at  their  return  !   how  fome  ■ 
were  Ihipwrecked  on  the  promontoiy  of  Caphareus  ;  and  fome- 
periflied,  with  circumftances  of  yet  more  horror,  in  the  bofoms  of* 
their  wives.    The  Gods,  doubtlefs,  in  their  wrath,  fuffered  them* 
to  be  feduccd  by  the  falfe  fplendour  of  that  expedition :   may  they- 
never,  O  people  of  Hefperia  !  diftinguifh  you  by  fo  fatal  a  vicftory  ! 
Troy,  indeed,  is  in  afhes  ; .  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  Greece,' 
if  fhe  had  flill  flouriflied  in  all  her  glory,  and  Paris  had  ftill  enjoyed,^ 
with  Helen,  fuch  plcafures  as  are  permitted  to  infamy  and  guilt. . 
Does  not  Phitb(ftctes,  who  was  fo  l6ng  wretched  and  abandoned  in  ^ 
the  ifle  of  Lemnos,  fear  the  like  calamities  from  a  like  war  ?    Have 
not  the  people  of  Laconia  fuffered  equally,  by  the  long  abfence  oF 
their  princes,  their  captains,  and  their  foldiers,  who  went  to  the 
fiege  of  Ti'oy  ?     And  is  there  a  fmgl-e  Grecian,  at  this  hour,  irpon  , 
the  coaft  of  Hefperia,  that  is  not  a  fugitive  from  his  country,  in  ■ 
confequence  of  that  fatal  expedition  i" 
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During  this  addrefs,  Mentor  advanced  towards  the  Pylians ; 
and  Neftor,  recolledting  his  features,  came  forward  to  falute  hiin  : 
"  It  is  with  great  pleafure,  faid  he,  that  I  once  more  give  my  hand 
to  Mentor.  It  is  many  years  fince  I  firft  faw  you  in  Phocis :  you 
was  then  only  fifteen  years  old  ;  but  I  perceived  the  dawning  of 
that  wifdom,  which  has  been  fince  fo  confpicuous  to  the  world. 
Tell  us,  however,  by  what  chance  you  came  hither ;  and  what 
expedient  you  have  thought  of,  to  prevent  a  war.  Idomeneus  has 
compelled  us  to  attack  him.  We  demand  only  peace ;  which  is 
oiir  intereft,  and  oiur  defire :  but  it  is  impollible  that  peace  fliould 
be  fecured,  till  he  is  deflroyed.  He  has  violated  all  his  engage- 
ments with  the  neighbouring  people  ;  and  if  we  were  now  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  him,  it  would  fcrve  no  other  end  tlian  to  dif- 
folve  our  confederacy,  upon  which  only  our  fafety  depends.  He 
has  fufliciently  manifefted  his  ambition  to  reduce  every  other  na- 
tion to  Ilavery  ;  and  we  have  no  means  to  eftablifh  our  own  liberty, 
but  the  fubverfion  of  his  new  kingdom.  His  want  of  public  faith, 
has  reduced  us  to  this  alternative,  either  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
power,  or  receiving  his  yoke.  If  you  can  fliew,  that  he  may  ftill 
be  trufted  with  fafety,  and  alTure  us  of  peace  in  confequence  of  a 
treaty ;  all  the  nations  that  you  fee  here  confederated  againfl  him, 
will  gladly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  we  will  confefs  that  your 
wifdom  is  greater  than  ours." 

"  You  know,  replied  Mentor,  that  Ulysses  has  entrulled  his 
fon  Telemachus  to  my  care.  The  young  man,  impatient  to  dif- 
cover  what  was  become  of  his  father,  went  firfl  to  Pylos,  where 
you  received  him  with  ail  the  kindncfs,  that  he  had  reafon  to  expert 
from  the  friend  of  his  father ;  and  when  he  left  you,  appointed 
your  own  fon  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  He  went  afterwards 
many  diftant  voyages  by  fea  ;  he  has  vifited  Sicily,  and  Egypt,  and 
■the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete :    the  winds,  or  rather  the  Gods, 
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have  at  length  thrown  him  upon  this  coaft,  as  he  was  returning  to 
Ithaca.  We  are  come  juft  in  time,  to  fpare  you  the  horrors  of 
another  war :  for  you  jQiall  not  now  truft  in  Idomeneus,  but  in  the 
fon  of  Ulysses  and  myfelf,  for  the  fulfilUng  of  whatever  fhallbe 
ftipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace." 

During  this  conference,  between  Mentor  and  Neflor,  in  the 
midft  of  the  confederate  troops;  Idomeneus  and  Telemachus,  with 
all  the  Cretans  under  arms,  were  fpe(5lators  of  the  fcene  from  the 
walls  of  Salentum  :  they  were  very  attentive  to  difcover  in  what 
manner  Mentor's  difcourfe  was  received;  and  wifhed  they  could 
have  been  prefent  at  the  conference  of  two  men,  fo  venerable  for 
age  and  wifdom.  Neftor  had  always  been  confidered,  as  fuperiour 
to  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  in  experimental  knowledge  and 
graceful  elocution  :  it  was  he  that  reftrained  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
the  pride  of  Agamemnon,  the  ferocity  of  Ajax,  and  the  precipitate 
courage  of  Diomedes :  perfuafion,  fweet  as  honey,  diftilled  from 
his  lips ;  and  the  found  of  his  voice  alone,  was  fufficient  to  excite 
attention:  when  Neflor  fpoke,  furrounding  heroes  were  filent,  and 
he  only  had  the  power  of  foothing  difcord  into  peace.  He  began 
now  to  feel  the  chilling  influence  of  age  ;  but  his  words  were  flill. 
forcible,  and  flill  fweet.  He  frequently  related  pafl  events,  that 
youth  might  be  inllrudled  by  his  experience;  and  though  his 
fpeech  was  fomewhat  flow,  yet  his  narratives  were  pleafing. 

But  this  venerable  i^dge,  fo  admired  by  all  Greece,  feemed  to 
lofe  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  dignity,,  from  the  moment  that 
he  appeared  in  competition  withM.NTOR:    in  comparifon  with 
him,   he  feemed  to  be  withered  and  deprefTed  by  age ; .  for  the  -. 
vigour  and  adlivity  of  M&ntjOR  appeared  to  have  fuffered  no  injury 
from  time.     In  the  elocution  of  Mkntor,  though  it  was  grave  and; 
fnuple,   there  was  a  vivacity  and  authority,    which  began  to  be  • 
wanting  in  that  of  Neflor:    what  he  faid,  was  fliort,  precife,  and 
5  '  nervous  J; 
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nervous ;  he  made  no  repetitions,  and  he  fpoke  only  to  the  point 
in  queilion :  if  it  was  neceffary  to  mention  the  fame  thing  more 
than  once,  either  to  inculcate  or  to  perfuade,  it  was  always  by  fome 
happy  fimile  or  allufion :  he  had  alfo  the  art  of  infmuating  truth, 
by  a  kind  of  namelefs  complaifance  and  good  humour,  when  it 
was  neceffary  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  particular  difpofitions  and 
capacities.  There  was  fomething  in  the  appearance  of  thefe  per- 
fons,  that  ftrongly  excited  veneration  and  love  among  the"  multi- 
tude that  furrounded  them :  the  forces  that  were  confederated 
againfl  Salentum,  crowded  one  upon  another,  that  they  might  get 
a  nearer  view  of  their  perfons,  and  catch  up  fome  fragment  of 
their  difcourfe :  and  Idomeneus,  and  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  them  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  and 
ardour,  to  difcover  the  purport  of  what  they  faid  by  their  geftures 
and  countenance. 

The  END  of  the  T  E  N  T  H    BOOK. 
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IN  the  mean  time,  Telemachus,  who -could  no  longer  reftrain 
his  impatience,  difengaged  himfelf  from  the  crowd,  and  riin- 
ning  to  the  gate  by  which  Mentor  had  gone  out,  commanded  it 
to  be  opened  with  a  tone  of  authority  which  was  immediately 
obeyed.  Idomeneus,  who  believed  him  to  be  flill  ftanding  at  his 
fide,  was  in  a  few  moments  furprized  to  fee  him  running  crofs  the 
plain,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  Neftor  flood.  Neftor 
immediately  knew  him ;  and  advanced  with  hafte  in  his  looks,  but 
with  a  flow  and  heavy  pace,  to  receive  him.  Telemachus  threw 
himfelf  on  his  neck,  and  held  him  locked  in  his  arras,  without 
power  to  fpeak :  at  lafl  he  cried  out,  "  O  my  father !  I  fear  not 
to  claim  you  by  the  dearefl  tie  !  The  lofs  of  him  from  whom  I 
derive  my  birth,  and  the  parental  kindnefs  which  I  have  experi- 
enced in  you,  give  me  a  right  to  call  you  by  that  tender  name* 
You  are  a  father,  whom  I  am  again  permitted  to  embrace !    O 
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might  I  once  more  be  permitted  thus  to  embrace  Ulysses  !  If 
any  thing  can  atone  for  his  lofs,  it  is  the  finding  his  wifdom,  his 
virtues,  and  his  tendernefs,  in  you." 

The  afTedlionate  ardour  of  this  addrefs,  meked  Ncflor  into  tears ; 
and  he  was  touched  with  a  fecret  pleafure,  at  perceiving  the  fame 
expreffion  of  tender  fenfibihty  in  his  young  friend,  which  gave  new 
grace  to  his  countenance.  The  beauty,  the  fweetnefs,  and  the 
noble  confidence  of  this  young  fliranger,  who  had  without  pre- 
caution ventured  among  fo  many  enemies,  afloniflied  the  alHes : 
"  Is  not  this  the  fon  of  the  old  man,  faid  they,  who  came  to  fpeak 
with  Nefior  ?  We  certainly  fee  the  fame  wifdom  at  two  ages  ;  in 
one  of  them  it  is  only  in  bloflbm,  in  the  other  it  is  matured  into 
fruit." 

Mentor,  who  had  with  great  pleafure  obferved  the  tendernefs 
with  which  Neftor  received  Telemachus,  availed  himfelf  of  a  dif- 
pofition  fo  favourable  to  his  purpofe :  "  Here  is  the  fon  of  Ulys- 
ses, faid  he,  fo  dear  to  all  Greece,  and  fo  tenderly  beloved  by  you! 
I  offer  him  as  an  hoflage,  as  the  deareft  pledge  that  can  be  given, 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  whatever  fliall  be  promifed  on  the  part 
of  Idomeneus.  You  cannot  fuppofe,  that  I  would  aggravate  the 
lofs  of  the  father  by  that  of  the  fon ;  or  expofe  myfelf  to  the 
reproaches  of  Penelope,  for  having  facrificed  her  child  to  the 
ambition  of  the  new  king  of  Salentum.  "With  this  pledge,  ye 
nations  of  Hefperia !  voluntarily  oiTered  by  himfelf,  and  fent  by 
the  Gods  that  are  lovers  of  amity,  I  begin  my  propofitions  for  efta- 
blifhing  a  lafting  peace." 

At  the  name  of  peace,  a  confufed  murmur  was  heard  fpreading 
from  rank  to  rank  ;  an  inarticulate  expreffion  of  anger,  which  was 
with  difficulty  rellrained  ;  for  all  that  were  prefent,  thought  every 
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moment  loft,  by  which  the  battle  was  delayed:  they  imagined, 
that'  Mentor  had  no  defign,  but  to  foften  their  refentment,  and 
rob  them  of  their  prey.  The  Mandiirians,  in  particular,  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  being  again  deceived  j  and  as  they  feared  that  the 
eloquence  of  Mentor  would  gain  over  their  allies,  they  frequentlv 
attempted  to  interrupt  him :  they  began  to  fufpedt  all  the  Greeks, 
that  were  in  the  field;  and  Mentor,  who  perceived  this  fufpicion, 
immediately  refolved  to  increafe  it,  that  he  might  weaken  the 
confederacy,  by  dividing  it  into  factions. 

"  I  confcfs,  faid  he,  that  the  Mandurians  have  reafon  to  com- 
plain, and  to  inlift  upon  fatisfa<5tion  for  the  injury  they  have  fuf- 
fered  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  reafonable,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  fhould  regard  all  Greeks,  who   have  eftablifhed 
colonies  upon  this  coaft,  with  fufpicion  and  malignity :    the  Greeks, 
therefore,  ought  to  maintain  a  firm  union  among  themfelves,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  compel  a  proper  treatment  from  the  nations 
that  furround  them ;  although  they  ought  not,  upon  any  pretence, 
to  ufurp  their  territory.     I  know,  that  Idomeneus  has  unfortunately 
given  fufficient  caufe  of  jealoufy  ;  but  this  jealoufy  may  eafily  be 
removed:   Telemachus  and  myfelf,  are   both   ready   to   become 
hoflages  for  his  future  good  faith  ;  and  to  continue  in  your  power, 
till  his  ftipulations  fliall  be  fulfilled.     I  know,  faid  he,  addreffing 
himfclf  to  the  Mandurians,  that  you  are  provoked  at  the  Cretans 
having  feized  the  pafies  of  the  mountains  by  furprife  ;  and  fecured, 
to  themfelves,  the  power  of  entering,  at  pleafure,  the  country  to 
which   you  have  retired,    that  you  might  leave  them  tlie  level 
country  upon  the  fea  coaft :    thefe  pafi^es,  the  Cretans  have  fortified 
by  high  towers,  ftrongly  garrifoned ;  thefe  towers   then   are    the 
immediate  caufe   of  the  war :    if  there  is  any  other,   let  it   be 
ailigned." 

C  c  2  The 
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The  cliief  of  the  Mandurians  then  advanced,  and  fpoke  to  the 
following  cfFecft :  "  Whatever  is  the  caufc  of  the  war,  we  have 
done  every  thing  that  was  poffible  to  avoid  it :  the  Gods  are  our 
witneflcs,  that  we  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  keep  peace  among  us, 
till  llie  was  driven  away  by  the  refllefs  ambition  of  the  Cretans, 
and  the  perfidy  that  made  it  impoffible  to  truft  them,  even  on  their 
oath.  Thefe  infatuated  people  have  reduced  us  to  the  fatal  necef- 
fity  of  perifliing  ourfelves,  or  deflroying  them.  While  they  con- 
tinue in  poiTcflion  of  the  pafTes  that  they  have  fortified,  we  fhall 
always  apprehend  a  defign  to  invade  our  territory,  and  enflave  our 
pcrfons.  If  they  had  a  fincere  defire  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  would  refi:  fatisfied  with  tlie  country  that  we  have  volun- 
tarily ceded  to  them  :  they  would  have  formed  no  ambitious  defign 
againfl  the  liberty  of  others  ;  and,  confequently,  could  never  be 
folicitous  to  fecure  the  avenues,  by  which  their  territory  could  be 
invaded.  But  wife  as  thou  art,  O  full  of  days  !  thou  knoweft  them 
not ;  and  it  is  by  misfortune  only,  that  we  know  them:  ceafe  then, 
O  beloved  of  Heaven  !  to  prevent  fo  jufl  and  neceflary  a  war,  with- 
out which  Hefperia  mufl  for  ever  defpair  of  peace.  They  are  an 
ungrateful,  a  perfidious,  and  inhuman  people,  whom  the  Gods  have 
fent  among  us  in  their  anger,  to  interrupt  our  tranquillity,  and 
puniih  our  oflTenccs:  but  the  Gods,  when  they  have  puniflied, 
will  avenge  us  ;  and  our  enemies  alfo  fliall  experience,  that  they 
are  j  uft." 

At  thefe  words,  the  whole  afTembly  was  moved :  and  it  feemed, 
as  if  Mars  and  Bellona  were  pafiing  from  rank  to  rank,  and  kindl- 
ing, in  every  bofom,  that  rage  of  war,  which  Mentor  had  laboured 
to  extinguifli.  But  he  addrelTed  himfelf  again  to  the  afTembly  in 
thefe  terms :  "  If  I  offered  promifes  only,  they  might  reafonably 
be  rejecT;ed ;  but  what  I  offer  you,  is  certain  and  immediate  advan- 
tage. 
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tagc.     If  you  arc  not  content  to  receive  Telemachus  and  myfelf 
as  lioflages,  twelve  of  the  noblefl;  and  bravefl  Cretans  fliall  be  de- 
livered into  your  hands.      It  is,  however,  but  juft,  that  hoftages 
fliould  alfo  be  given  on  your  part ;    for  Idomeneus,  though  he 
defires  peace,  defires  it  without  fear,  and  without  meannefs :    he 
defires  peace,  upon  the  fame  principles,  on  which,  you  fay,  you 
defire  it,  3yjf4oiTi.  and  rnp4cratioa ;  not  becaufe  he  defires  to  rcpofe 
in  voluptuous  tranquillity,  or  is  terrified  by  a  profpe(rt  of  the  dan- 
gers of  war  J  he  is,  like  you,  ready  to  perifli  or  to  conquer ;  but 
he  ^jef ei;s  .pe^c^  \°Jh^  J^9^  fplendid  victory :    he  difdains  the  fear 
of  being  vanquiflied  ;  but  he  confcfTes,  that  he  fears  to  be  unjuft, 
and  is  |;^t  afljaraedvtQ  make  an  atonement  for  his  faults.     He  offers 
you  peace  with  the  fword  in  his  hand  :  but  he  would  not  haughtily 
impofe  it,  upon  his  own  conditions ;  for  he  fets  no  value  upon  a 
compulfory  treaty.    He  defires  a  peace,  in  which  all  parties  fhall 
be  content,  which  fliall  put  an  qndjo^all  jealoufies,  appeafe  all 
refentment,  and  remove  all  diftrufl :    his  fentimcnts  are  juft  what 
you  would  wifli  them  to  be  ;  and  nothing  is  neceffiry,  but  to  con- 
vince you  of  this  truth,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  if  you  would 
hear  me  without  prejudice  and  paffion.     Hear  then,  ye  nations, 
diftinguifhed  by  valour  t   and  hear,  ye  chiefs,  wliom  wifdoni   lias 
united  !  what  I  fliall  now  offer  on  the  part  of  Idomeneus.     It  is  not 
juft,  that  he  fliould  invade  the  territory  of  his  neighbours  ;  neither 
is  it  juft,  that  his  territory  fhould  be  invaded :   he  confents,  that, 
the  towers,  by  which  he  has  fortified  the  paffes,  fliould  be  garri- 
foned  by  neutral  troops.     You  Neftor,  and  you  Philo(5letes,  are  of 
Grecian  origin :  yet,  in  this  quarrel,  you  have  declared  againft  Ido- 
meneus ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  be  fufpecSted  of  partiality  to  his, 
interefts ;  you  take  part  only  in  the  common  caufe,  the  peace  and. 
liberty  of  Hefperia.     To  you  then,  the  paffes,  which  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  war,  fliall  be  confided :    you  have  not  lefs  intereft,  in 
3  preventing 
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preventing  the  original  natives  of  Hefperia  from  deftroying'  Salen- 
tum,  a  new  colony  like  your  own;  than  in  preventing  Idomeneus 
from  ufurping  the  poffeffions  of  his  neighbours :  hold,  then,  the 
balance  between  them  ;  and,  inftead  of  dellroying,  by  fire  and 
fword,  a  people  whom  you  ought  to  cherifh  and  to  love,  fecure  to 
yourfelves  the  glory,  of  a6ling  at  once  as  mediator  and  judge.  You 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me,  that  thefe  conditions  are  too  good  to  be 
fuKillcd ;  but  I  lliall  abundantly  fatisfy  you,  that  Idomeneus  is 
fmcere.  The  hoflages  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  flaall  be 
reciprocally  given  and  detained,  till  the  pafles  fliall  be  put  into 
your  hands.  When  the  fecurity,  not  only  of  Salentum,  but  of  all 
Hefperia,  is  at  your  difcretion,  will  you  not  be  content  ?  Whom 
then  can  you  diftruft,  but  yourfelves  ?  You  do  not  dare  to  confide 
in  Idomeneus ;  but  as  a  proof  that  his  intention  is  honeft,  he  is 
ready  to  confide  in  you:  he  is  ready  to  truft  you,  with  the  quiet, 
the  life,  and  the  liberty,  of  himfelf  and  his  people,  if  it  is  true, 
that  you  defire  only  an  equitable  and  lafling  peace :  fuch  a  peace 
is  now  offered  you,  upon  terms  that  leaye  you  no  pretence  to  reject 
it.  Let  me,  however,  once  more  caution  you  againft  imagining, 
that  Idomeneus  has  made  this  propofal  from  fear :  his  inotives  are 
prudence  and  equity ;  and  confcious  to  the  re(5litude  of  his  inten- 
tion, he  will  be  under  no  concern  about  your  opinion,  though  you 
Ihould  impute  that  to  weaknefs,  which  he  knows  to  proceed  from 
virtue.  He  was,  in  the  beginning,  guilty  of  fome  faults ;  and  he 
thinks  it  an  honour  to  acknowledge  them,  by  the  ofifer  of  fuch 
terms,  as  anticipate  your  wiflies.  He,  who  hopes  tliat  he  fhall 
be  able  to  hide  his  faults,  by  afFed;ing  to  fupport  them  with 
arrogance  and  pride,  difcovers  the  moil  deplorable  weaknefs, 
the  moft  defpicable  variity,  and  the  groffefl  ignorance  of  his 
own  interefl: :  but  he,  who  ackno-^ledges  his  fault  to  an  enemy, 
and    ofl^ers    reparation,    gives    the    Ilrongefl   proof,   that   he   can 

never 
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never  commit  them  again  ;  and  difplays  a  wifdom  and  forti- 
tude, which,  if  peace  is  rejedled,  mufl  make  his  enmity  formi- 
dable. Beware,  then,  that  the  fault,  in  the  prefent  quarrel,  does  not 
become  yours.  If  you  rejeft  juftice  and  peace,  when  they  fue  for 
acceptance,  be  aflured,  that  the  caufe  of  peace  and  juftice  will  be 
avenged  ;  and  Idomeneus,  who  had  juft  reafon  to  fear  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  Gods,  will  engage  them  in  his  favour  againft  you. 
Telemachus  and  myfelf  will  take  up  arms  in  his  defence  ;  and  I 
call  the  powers,  both  of  Heaven  and  of  hell  to  witnefs,  that  the 
propofals  which  I  have  now  offered  you  are  juft." 

Mentor  then  lifted  up  the  olive  branch  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  that  the  diftant  multitude  might  behold  the  fymbol  of  peace. 
The  chiefs,  who  faw  him  near,  were  aftonifhed  and  dazzled  with 
the  celeftial  radiance  that  fparkled  in  his  eyes  ;  and  perceived  in 
him  fomething  majeftic  and  commanding,  beyond  all  that  fancy 
had  given  to  created  beings.  The  magic  of  his  eloquence,  at  once 
fo  forcible  and  fo  fweet,  had,  as  it  were,  ftolen  away  their  hearts  : 
its  power  was  fecret  but  irrefiftible ;  like  that  of  the  myfterious 
fpells,  which,  in  the  dead  filence  of  the  night,  arreft  the  moon  and 
the  ftars  of  Heaven,  calm  the  raging  of  the  fea,  command  the 
winds  and  the  waves  to  be  ftill,  and  fufpcnd  the  moft  rapid  rivers 
in  their  courfe. 

He  appeared,  in  the  midft  of  this  rude  and  impetuous  multitude, 
like  Bacchus  furrounded  by  tygers,  whofe  fci'ocity  had  been 
charmed  away  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  voice,  till  they  exprefled 
their  fondnefs  by  their  carclles,  and  their  fubmiflion  by  licking  his 
feet.  At  firft,  the  whole  aficmbly  was  filcnt ;  the  chiefs  looked 
upon  each  otlier,  unable  to  oppofe  the  eloquence  of  Mentor,  and 
v/ondering  who  he  could  be.  Every  eye  of  the  furrounding  mul- 
titude 
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titude,  was  immoveably  fixed  upon  him ;  and  every  tongue  was 
held  filent,  for  fear  he  fhould  have  flill  fomething  to  fay,  which 
the  words  of  another  might  prevent  from  being  heard.  Though 
they  conceived  nothing  that  could  be  added  to  what  he  had  faid 
already,  yet  they  wifhed  that  he  had  not  been  filent  fo  foon  ;  and 
his  words  miglit  be  faid  to  be  engraven  upon  their  hearts.  His 
elocution  made  him  not  only  believed,  but  beloved ;  and  held,  in 
fufpenfe,  all  the  faculties  of  thofe  that  heard  him,  who  fcarce 
dared  even  to  breathe,  left  they  lliould  lofe  the  leafl:  word  that 
iflued  from  his  lips. 

This  filcnce  was  fucceeded  by  a  kind  of  low  murmur,  which 
gradually  difFufed  itfelf  through  the  whole  afTembly :  it  was  not 
the  confufcd  found  of  inarticulate  indignation,  but  rather  the 
whifper  of  gentlenefs  and  complacency,  which  were  before  filently 
cxprelTed  in  every  countenance.  The  Mandurians,  who  had  been 
fo  lately  tranfported  with  rage,  now  let  their  weapons  fall  from  their 
hands ;  and  the  fierce  Phalanthus,  with  his  Lacedemonians,  won- 
dered to  find  themfelvcs  foftened  into  kindncfs :  the  refl  of  the 
united  nations  began  to  figh  after  the  peace,  which  had  been  held 
up  before  them ;  and  Philoifletes,  whofe  fcnfibility  had  been  in- 
creafed  by  misfortune,  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Neftor,  who 
was  fo  tranfported  with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  difcourfe  of 
Mentor,  that  he  was  unable  to  fpeak,  embraced  him  with  inef- 
fable tendernefs:  and  the  whole  multitude  a-icd  out  together,  as 
if  by  a  fignal,  '^)  ftranger  !  thy  wifdom  has  difarmed  us.  Peace  ! 
Peace  !"  hi  the  firft  interval  of  filence,  Neftor  attempted  to  fpeak: 
but  the  troops  fearing  he  might  ftart  fome  difficulty,  again  cried 
out,  with  the  iitmoft  impatience,  "  Peace  !  Peace  !"  and  the  chiefs 
found  no  way  of  putting  them  to  filencc,  but  by  joining  in  tlic 
exclamation. 
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Neftor,  perceiving  that  a  fet  difcourfe  could  not  be  heard,  con- 
tented himfelf  with  faying,  "  You  fee,  O  Mentor  !  what  wonders 
the  words  of  a  good  man  can  produce.  When  wifdom  and  virtue 
fpeak,  every  pafTion  is  calm:  our  refentmenr,  however  juft,  is 
changed  into  friendfliip ;  and  our  impatience  for  war,  into  a  defire 
of  perpetual  peace.  The  peace  that  you  have  offered,  we  accept." 
The  chiefs,  at  the  fame  time,  ftretched  out  their  hands,  in  token: 
of  theu'  confent.-. 

Mentor  now  ran  towards  the  gate  of  Salentum,  to  get  it  opened," 
and  to  acquaint  Idomeneus  that  he  might  leave  the  city  without 
fear.  In  the  mean  time,  Neftor  went  up  to  TEi.EMACHus'and  em- 
braced him  :  "  My  amiable  young  friend,  faid  he,  thy  father  was 
the  wifeft  of  all  the  princes  of  Gxeece :  mayfl  thou  be-  favoured 
with  equal  wifdom,  and  with  better  fortune.  The  fimilitude  of 
your  perfons  is  great;  and.  the  remembrance  of  Ulysses  which 
that  has  revived,  contributed  to  foften  our  refentment."  Phalan- 
thus,  though  he  was  by  nature  fierce  and  unfeeling,  and  though 
be  had  never  feen  Ulysses,  v/as  notwithflanding  touched  at  his 
misfortunes,  and  thofe  of  his  fon  :  and  the  chiefs  gathering  round 
Telemachus,  were  prefling  him  to  relate  his  adventures,  when- 
Mentor  returned  with  Idomeneus,  and  the  Cretan  youth  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  train.. 

At  the  fight  of  Idomeneus,  the  refentment  of  the^confederate>' 
nations  began  to  revive  ;  but  Mentor  extinguifhed  the  fire,  before 
it  broke  out :  "  Why  do  we  delay,  faid  he,  to  conclude  this  -facred 
alliance,  which  the  powers  of  Heaven  fhall  witnefs  and  defend  ? 
May  the  Gods  avenge  its  violation^  by  whomfoever  it  fhall  be  vio- 
lated !  And  may  all  the  horrors  of  war,  averted  from  the  faithful 
and  tlie  innocent,  dcfcend  upon  the  perjured  and  execrable  head  of 
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him,  whofe  ambition  fhall  dare  to  trample  upon  the  facred  rights 
of  this  alliance !    may  he  be  detefted  both  in  Heaven  and  upon 

.  earth ;  may  he  derive  no  advantage  from  his  perfidy  ;  may  the 
infernal  furies,  in  the  moft  horrid  forms,  excite  in  his  breaft  ever- 
lailing  rage  and  defpair !  let  him  perifh,  without  hope  of  burial ; 

,  let  his  limbs  be  the  prey  of  vultures  and  of  dogs !  when  he  def- 
cends  to  the  infernal  regions,  jnay  the  gulph  of  Tartarus  receive 
him  ;  and  may  he  there  fuiFer  feverer  torments,  than  thofe  of  Tan- 
talus, Ixion,  and  the  Danaides,  for  ever  and  for  ever !  But  may  this 
peace  rather  remain  unfhaken,  like  the  mountains  of  Atlas  that 
fuflain  the  ikies  !  may  it  be  revered  by  every  nation  upon  the  earth, 
and  its  bleffings  defccnd  from  generation   to  generation!  may 

■the  names  of  thofe  who  have  made  it,  be  held  in  admiration 
and  love  by  our  latcft  pofterity  !  let  it  ftand  as  a  model  for  every 
peace,  that  fhall  be  hereafter  founded  upon  equity  and  good  faith  '. 
and  let  all  nations  that  defire  to  fecure  happinefs  by  imanimity, 
follow  the  example  of  the  people  of  Hefperia!" 

Idomeneus,  and  the  reft  of  the  princes,  then  ratified  the  peace, 
upon  the  conditions  that  had  been  propofed,  by  an  oath  j  and 
.twelve  hoftages  were  interchanged  between  them.  Telemachus, 
-by  his  own  choice,  was  one  of  thofe  given  by  Idomeneus  ;  but  the 
allies  would  not  confent  that  Mentor  fhould  be  another  ;  infifting, 
that  he  fliould  remain  with  Idomeneus,  that  he  might  anfwer  for  his 
condudl,  and  fuperintend  his  council,  till  his  engagements  fhould 
be  perfectly  fulfilled.  An  hundred  heifers  as  white  as  fnow,  and  an 
hundred  bulls  of  the  fame  colour,  having  their  horns  gilt  and 
adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  were  then  facrificed  between  the 
camp  and  the  city.  The  bellowing  of  the  vidtims  that  fell  under 
the  facred  knife,  refounded  from  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  their 
iblood  flowed  in  a  fmoking  torrent  on  .every  fide ;  and  the  moft 
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exquifite  wines  were  poured  abundantly,  in  libations  to  the  Gods : 
the  arufpices  confulted  the  entrails,  ftill  panting  with  the  remains 
©f  life  ;  and  the  priefts  burnt  an  incenfe  upon  the  altar,  which 
rofe  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  and  perfumed  all  the  plain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  foldiers  on  both  fides  forgot  that  they  had 
been  enemies,  and  began  to  entertain  each  other  with  their  adven-- 
tures :  they  refigned  themfclves  to  a  pleafing  relaxation  after  their 
labours,  and  tailed  the  fweets  of  peace  by  anticipation.  Many  of 
thofe  who  had  followed  Idomeneus  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  recolle<rted 
their  acquaintance  in  the  foldiers  of  Neftor,  with  whom  they  had 
fought  in  the  fame  caufe:  they  embraced  each  other  with  great 
affedlion ;  and  mutually  related  all  that  happened  to  them,  after 
they  had  laid  the  magnificent  city,  that  was  the  glory  of  Afia,  in 
ruins  :  they  laid  themfelves  down  upon  the  grafs,  crowned  them- 
fclves with  flowers,  and  rejoiced  over  the  wine  which  had  been 
brought  in  large  vafes  from  the  city,  to  celebrate  the  bleffings  of- 
the  day* 

During  this  fcene  of  chearfulncfs  and  amity,  Mentor  cried  out, 
as  by  a  fudden  impulfe,  "  Henceforth,  O  ye  kings  and  leaders ! 
thefe  affembled  nations,  although  difguifed  by  various  names,  and 
governed  by  dififerent  chiefs,  fhall  be  one  people!  Thus  do  the 
Gods,  who  love  the  creatures  of  their  power,  delight  to  become 
the  band  of  union  between  them.  What  is  the  race  of  man,  but 
cMie  family  widely  fcattered  upon  the  earth?'  All  men  by  nature 
are  brothers,  and  Ihould  be  mutually  endeared  by  a  brother's 
love :  aecurfed  be  thofe  impious  barbarians,  who  fcek  for  glory 
in  the  kindred  blood,  which  differs  but  in  name  from  their  own  ! 
War,  indeed,  is  fometimes  neceffary ;  but  the  neceffity  of  war,  is 
the  reproach  of  man.  Let  ambitious  royalty  no  more  pretend,  that ; 
war  is  to  be  defired  as  the  means  of  glory  ;   for  nothing  can  be 
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glorious  that  is  inhuman.  He,  that  would  acquire  glory  at  the 
expence  of  humanity,  is  a  monfter,  and  not  a  man  ;  nor  can  true 
glory  be  thus  acquired .-  glory  is  nothing  more  than  the  radiance 
of  virtue  ;  and  the.  virtue  of  a  prince,  is  moderation  and  benevo- 
lence. The  incenfe  of  adulation,  may  be  offered  to  the  vanity  and 
the  folly  of  a  tyrant ;  but  even  thofe  that  offer  it,  confefs,  in  the 
fecret  language  of  their  heart,  that  glory  is  lefs  deferved,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  diflioneflly  fought.  He  ought  to  be  lightly 
efteemcd  of  men,  by  whom  men  are  fo  lightly  efteemed,  that,  to 
gratify  a  brutal  vanity,  he  will  deluge  the  earth  with  their  blood. 
Happy  is  the  prince,  who  loves  his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  them ; 
who  has  confidence,  in  his  neighbours,  and  whofe  neighbours  have 
confidence  in  him;  who  is  fo  far  from  making  war  againft  them, 
f  that  he  prevents  their  making  war  againll  each  other ;  and  who 
.  can  excite  envy  in  foreign  ftates,  only  by  the  happinefs  which  he 
diffufcs  through  his  own  !  Let  your  affcmblies,  then,  O  ye  powers 
of  Hefperia !  be  frequent :  let  all  the  princes  that  are  now  prefent, 
meet  at  leaft  once  in  three  years,  to  confirm  the  prefent  peace  by 
,  a  reiterated  vow ;  to  repeat  your  mutual  promifes,  and  deliberate 
upon-your  common  interefts.  While  you  poffefs  the  plenty  of  this 
delightful  country,  united  by  the  bands  of  peace,  you  will  at 
home  be  glorious,  and  abroad  invincible.  Difcoi'd  only,  that 
infernal  fury,  who  afcends  from  hell  to  torment  mankind,  can 
.interrupt  the  felicity  which  is  defigned  you  by  the  Gods !" 

*'  Our  readinefs  to  conclude  a  peace,  replied  Neftor,  is  a  fufficient 
tpftimony,  that  we  have  been  far  from  engaging  in  a  war  from  vain 
glory,  or  with  an  unjuil  defign  of  aggrandizing, ourfelves  at  the 
expence  of  our  neighbours.  But  what  .can  be  done,  when,  among 
the  princes  that  furround  us,  there  is  one  who  a6ls  by  no  law  but 
his  own  intereft,  and  lofes  no  opportunity  of  invading  the  domi- 
.jiions  of  others?   po  not  imagine,  that  I  am  now  fpe,aking  of  Ido- 
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niencus  ;  for,  to  him,  I  no  longer  impute  fuch  a  characler :  our 
danger  now  rifes  only  from  Adrallus,  the  king  of  the  Daunians. 
This  tyrant  defpifes  the  Gods ;  and  believes,  that  all  the  people 
upon  earth  are  born  only  to  contribute  to  his  glory,  by  the  mod 
abje(5t  fervitude :  he  does  not  defire  fubje<5ls,  to  whom  he  would 
Hand  in  the  double  relation  of  king  and  father;  he  delires  only 
ilaves  and  worfliipcrs,  and  has  directed  divine  honours  to  be  paid 
him.  The  blind  caprice  of  fortune  has  hitherto  profpered  his  un- 
dertakings. We  were  haftening  to  attack  Salentum,  that  we  might 
fupprefs  a  power  in  its  infancy,  likely  to  become  formidable,  and 
be  at  liberty  to  turn  our  whole  force  againll  Adraftus,  who  is 
already  a  powerful  enemy.  He  has  taken  feveral  towns  from  our 
allies,  and  has  defeated  the  Crotonians  in  two  battles.  He  fcruples 
nothing  to  gratify  his  ambition  ;  and  if  hecancrufli  his  enemies, 
he  cares  not  whether  it  be  by  fraud  or  force  :  he  has  amafFcd  great 
treafures,  his  troops  are  well  difciplined  and  inured  to  war,  he  has 
experienced  officers,  and  is  well  ferved :  he  fuperintends  himfelf 
whatever  is  done  by  his  orders  ;  he  feverely  puniflies  the  leaft 
fault,  and  rewards  fervices  with  great  liberality.  He  fuftains  and 
animates  his  troops  by  his  own  courage ;  and  if  his  condudt  was 
regulated  by  equity  and  good  faith,  he  would  be  a  moil  accom- 
pliftied  prince :  but  he  fears  neither  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods, 
nor  the  reproaches  of  confcience;  and  heconfiders  reputation  itfelf, 
as  a  mere  phantom,  by  which  weak  minds  only  can  be  influenced. 
In  his  eflimation,  there  is  no  real  and  fubllantial  good,  but  the 
pofl^effion  of  great  riches,  the  power  of  infpiring  terror,  and  of 
trampling  mankind  under  foot.  His  army  will  very  foon  enter 
our  dominions  ;  and  if  we  cannot  acquire  ftrength  to  refift  him  by 
a  general  confederacy,  all  hope  of  liberty  mufl  ceafe  for  ever.  It 
is  not  lefs  the  interell  of  Idomeneus,  than  of  other  powers,  to 
oppofe  this  tyrant,  who  will  fuifer  nothing  to  be   free  that  his 
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power  can  enflave.  If  we  fliould  be  vanquifhed,  Salentum  muft 
fall  with  us :  let  us,  therefore,  unite  for  our  common  defence, 
without  delay."  While  Neftor  was  thus  fpeaking,  they  advanced 
towards  the  city ;  for  Idomeneus  had  invited  all  the  kings  and 
principal  officers,  to  pafs  the  night  within  the  walls. 
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THE  allies  had  now  pitched  their  tents;  and  the  field  was 
covered  with  rich  pavilions  of  all  colours,  in  which  the 
weary  Hefperians  refigned  themfelves  to  fleep.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  princes  and  their  retinue  having  entered  the  city,  were  ftruck. 
with  allonifliment,  to  fee  fo  many  magnificent  buildings,  which 
had  rifen  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ;  a  city,  of  which  fo  formidable  a  war 
had  retarded  neither  the  growth  nor  the  decoration. 


They  admired  the  wifdom  and  vigilance  of  Idomeneus,  who  had 
founded  fo  fplendid  a  kingdom ;  and  concluding,  that  the  confe- 
deracy againfl  the  Daunians,  would  acquire  great  llrength  by  the 
acceflion  of  fuch  an  ally,  they  invited  him  to  come  into  it.  Ido- 
meneus thought  it  reafonable  to  comply,  and  promifcd  them  troops ; 
but  as  Mentor  was  perfedtly  acquainted  with  all  that  was  necef- 
ifary  to  render  a  kingdom  flourifhing,  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  that 
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the  power  of  Idomeneus  was  not  fo  great  in  reality,  as  in  appear- 
ance ;  he,  therefore,  took  him  afide,  and  addreffed  him  to  this 
effecn:. 


"  You  fee,  that  our  endeavours  have  not  been  unfuccefsful :  we 
have  fecured  Salentum  from  dellruftion,  but  you  only  can  raife 
her  to  glory:    the  government  of  the  people  depends  upon  you; 
and  it  is  your  tafk  to  emulate  the  wifdom  of  Minoa,  and  fhew  that 
you  are  worthy  of  your  defcent.     I  continue  to  fpeak  freely  to 
yovi,  fuppofmg  that  you  lov5e_ truth,  and  defpife  flattery.     While 
thefe  princes  were  praiiing  your  magnificence,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  in  filence  upon  your  temerity."     At  the  word  temerity,  Ido- 
meneus  changed  countenance ;    his    eyes    fparkled,   his    cheeks 
glowed,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  interrupting  Mentor  by  ex- 
preffions  of  refentment.     "  I  fee,  fays  Mentor,  in  a  voice  that  was  - 
modeft  and  refpedlful,.  though  not  fakerijtig  or  irrefolute,  that  the 
word  temerity  has  given  you  offence;  andl  confefs,  that  if  it  had  been 
■afed  by  any  other  than  myfelf ,  your  difpleafure  would  have  been 
juft :    for  there  is  a  refpe(5l  due  to  kings  ;  and  they  have  a  jealous 
fenfibility,  which  even  thofe  who  reprove  them,  fhoiild  be  careful 
not  to  wound.     To  them^  the  voice  of  truth  is  fufficiently  difpleaf-^ 
ing,  however  gentle  the  terms  :   but  I  hoped,  that  you  would  have 
permitted  me  to  fpeak  of  your  faults,  without  a  fludied  foftnefs 
of  exprefTion ;  tliat  you  would  have  indulged  me  in  my  defign  of 
accuftoming  you  to   hear  things  called  by  their  names,  and  of 
teaching  you  to  difcover  what  others  think,  when  their  refpec^  fup- 
prefTes  their  thought :    if  you  would  not  refign  yourfelf  to  volun- 
tary deception,, you  mufliilways  conceive  more  than  is  faid,  wherr 
the  fubjedl  is  to  your  difadvantage.     As  to  myfelf,  I  am  ready  to 
foften  my   exprelhons,  if  they  miift  be  foftcned  ;   but  it  would 
furely  be  more  for  your  interefl,  that  a  man,  abfolutcly  neutral  in 
your  affairs,  without  interefl,  eonnedion,  or  dcpendancc,  fliould', 
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when  he  fpeaks  to  you  in  private,  fpeak  plain.  No  other  will  ever 
dare  to  do  it ;  you  will  be  condemned  to  fee  truth  imperfectly ; 
you  will  be  a  ftranger  to  her  face,  for  fhe  will  never  appear  before 
you  but  in  a  gaudy  veil." 

Idomeneus,  whofe  firfl  impatience  had  already  fubllded,  began 
now  to  be  afhamed  of  his  weaknefs :  "  You  fee,  faid  he  to  Men- 
tor, what  conilant  flattery  will  do.  I  owe,  to  you,  the  preferva- 
tion  of  my  new  kingdom  ;  and  there  is  no  truth,  that  I  fliall  not 
think  myfelf  happy  to  hear  from  your  lips.  ,  Remember,  with  pity, 
tliat  I  have  been  long  tainted  with  the  poifon  of  adulation ;  and 
that,  even  in  my  misfortunes,  I  was  Hill  a  ftranger  to  truth.  Alas! 
no  man  has  ever  loved  me  enough,  to  fay  what  he  thought  I  fliould 
be  difplcafed  to  hear." 

The  heart  of  Idomeneus  melted  as  he  fpoke,  the  tears  ftarted  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  embraced  Mentor  with  great  tendernefs.  "  It  is 
with  the  utmoll  regret,  faid  Mentor,  that  I  give  you  pain;  but  I 
am  conftrained  ;  I  cannot  betray  you,  by  concealing  truth :  could 
you  a.<Et  otherwife  in  my  place  ?  If  you  have  always  been  deceived 
till  now,  it  was  becaufe  you  chofe  to  be  deceived  ;  it  was  becaufe 
you  feared  to  fmd  fmcerity  in  thofe,  that  were  to  give  you  counfel. 
Have  you  fought  thofe  who  were  moft  difmterefted,  thofe  who 
were  moft  likely  to  contradict  you  ?  have  you  preferred  fuch,  as 
were  leaft  devoted  to  your  pleafure,  and  their  own  intereft  ;  fuch, 
as  appeared  moft  capable  of  oppofmg  your  paffions  when  they 
were  irregular,  and  your  fcntiments  when  they  were  unjuft  ?  When 
you  have  detected  a  flatterer,  have  you  baniflicd  him  from  your 
prefence  ;  and  withdrawn  your  confidence  from  thofe  whom  you 
fufpedted  ?  Have  you  done  what  thofe  do,  who  love  truth,  and 
deferve  to  know  it  ?  have  you  now  fortitude,  to  fufTer  the  humili- 
;ition  of  hearing  thofe  truths,  by  which  you  are  condemned  ?    Let 
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me  make  the  experiment :  I  muft  again  tell  you,  that  what  has 
gained  you  fo  much  praifc,  deferves  cenfure.  While  you  are  fur- 
rounded  with  enemies,  and  yet  a  foreigner  in  the  country,  you  dream 
only  of  adorning  your  new  city  with  magnificent  buildings :  to 
this,  as  you  have  confelTed  to  me,  you  have  facrificed  your  repofe, 
and  in  this  you  have  exhaufled  your  wealth.  You  ha.ve  thought 
neither  of  augmenting  your  people,  nor  of  cultivating  the  country: 
does  not  your  power  depend  wholly  upon  a  numerous  people,  and 
a  country  highly  cukivated  for  their  fubfiftence  ?  A  long  peace  is 
neceffary,  at  the  lirll  eftablifliment  of  a  Hate,  for  encreafing  the 
people;  and  you  ought,  at  prefcnt,  to  think  of  nothing,  but  agri- 
cjLiltiire  and  legiflation.  You  have  been  hurried,  by  a  vain  ambi- 
tion, to  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  and  to  gain  the  appearance  of 
being  great,  you  have  fapped  the  foundations  of  fubftantial  gran- 
deur. Let  thefe  errors  be  correiSled  without  delay  ;  fufpend  all  thefe 
works  of  idle  magnificence  ;  renounce  the  pomp,  that  will  reduce 
your  new  city  to  ruins  ;  releafe  your  people  from  fatigue,  and 
endeavour  to  facilitate  marriage  by  procuring  them  plenty.  Re- 
member, that  you  are  a  king,  only  in  proportion  as  you  have  fub- 
jects  to  govern  ;  and  that  the  meafure  of  your  power,  is  not  the 
extent  of  yoiu'  dominions,  but  the  number  of  their  inhabitants. 
Let  your  territory  be  fertile,  however  fmall ;  and  let  it  fwarm  with 
people,  at  once  well  difciplined  and  induftrious :  and  if  you  can 
naakc  thefe  people  love  you,  you  will  be  more  powerful,  more 
happy,  and  more  glorious,  than  all  the  conquerors  that  have  ravaged 
the  earth." 

*'  What  fliall  I  do  then,  faid  Idomeneus,  with  refpecfl  to  the 
princes,  that  have  folicited  me  to  join  the  confederacy?  fliall  I 
confefs  to  them  the  weakncfs  of  my  flate  ?  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that 
I  have  ncglefled  agriculture,  and  even  commerce,  notwithftanding 
the  uncommon  advantages  of  my  fituation ;  I  thought  only  of 
7  making 
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making  a  magnificent  city;  but  muft  I,  then,  my  dear  Mentor, 
diflionour  myi'elf  in  the  prefcncc  of  fo  many  kings,  by  acknow- 
ledging my  indilcretion  ?  If  it  muft  be  done,  I  will  do  it ;  and  I 
will  do  it  readily,  whatever  mortification  I  fufFer :  for  you  have 
taught  me,  that  asking  is  born  for  his  people,  owes  himfclf  wholly 
to  them,  and  ought  always  to  prefer  the  public  welfare  to  his  own 
reputation." 

"  This  fentiment,  faid  Mentor,  is  worthy  the  father  of  his 
people  ;  and  for  this,  and  not  for  the  vain  magnificence  of  your 
city,  I  reverence  you  as  a  king  worthy  of  the  name.  But  your 
honour  muft  be  preferved,  even  for  the  advantage  of  your  ftate  j 
leave  this  to  me :  I  will  make  thefe  princes  believe,  that  you  are 
engaged  to  eftablifh  Ulysses,  if  he  is  yet  living,  or  his  fon,  if  he 
is  dead,  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  drive  the  fuitors 
of  Penelope  from  Ithaca  by  force.  They  will  at  once  perceive, 
that  this  cannot  be  efFe(5lcd  witliout  numerous  troops  ;  and  will, 
therefore,  readily  confent,  that  you  fliall  at  firft  afford  them  but  a 
flight  afliftance  againft  the  Daunians." 

At  thefe  words,  Idomeneus  appeared  like  a  man,  fuddenly  re- 
lieved from  a  burden  that  was  cruflaing  him  by  its  weight :  "  This, 
indeed,  faid  he,  my  dear  Mentor,  will  preferve  my  reputation, 
and  the  honour  of  this  rifing  city,  by  hiding  its  weaknefs  from 
the  neighbouring  ftates.  But  with  what  appearance  of  truth  can 
it  be  pretended,  that  I  am  about  to  fend  troops  to  Ithaca,  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  Ulysses,  or  at  leaft  of  Telemachus,  while  Tkle- 
MACHus  himfelf  is  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the  Daunians  I"  "  Be 
in  no  pain  about  that,  replied  Menior  ;  I  will  fay  nothing  that  is 
falfe.  The  veflbls  that  you  are  fitting  out  to  eflablifli  your  com- 
merce, will  fail  to  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  and  will  efFedl  two  purpofes 
at  once:    they  will  bring  back  the  foreign  merchants,  whom  high 
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duties  have  driven  from  Salentum  ;  and  they  will  fcek  intelligence 
of  Ulysses:  if  he  is  ftill  living,  he  cannot  be  far  from  the  fcas 
that  divide  Greece  from  Italy;  and  it  has  been  confidently  reported, 
that  he  has  been  feen  among  the  Phenicians.  But  if  Ulysses 
lliould  not  be  found,  your  veffels  will  render  an  important  fcrvice 
to  his  fon :  they  will  fpread  terror,  with  the  name  of  Tel e mac h us, 
through  all  Ithaca  and  the  neighbouring  country,  where  it  is  now 
believed  that  he  is  dead  as  well  as  his  father:  the  fuitors  of  Pene- 
LQPE  will  be  llruck  with  aftonifliment  to  learn,  that  he  is  return- 
ing with  the  forces  of  a  powerful  ally  ;  the  Ithacans  will  be  awed 
into  obedience  ;  and  Penelope  will  be  encouraged  to  periift  in  her 
refufal  of  a  fccond  hufband.  Tlius  will  you  render  fervice  to 
Telemachus,  while  he  is  rendering  fervice  to  you,  by  taking  your 
place  in  the  confederacy  againll  the  Daunians."  '*  Happy  is  the 
king,  faid  Idomeneus,  that  is  favoured  with  fuch  counfel ;  but 
doubly  happy  is  he,  who  feels  its  importance,  and  improves  it  to 
his  advantage !  A  wife  and  faithful  friend  is  better  than  a  vi(5to- 
rious  army :  yet  kings  too  often  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
the  faithful  and  the  wife,  of  whofe  virtue  they  ftand  in  awe  ;  and 
relign  themfelves  to  flatterers,  of  whofe  perfidy  they  have  no  dread. 
I  fell  myfelf  into  that  fatal  error  ;  and  I  will  relate  to  you  the  mif- 
fortunes  that  I  drew  upon  myfelf,  by  a  connection  with  a  falfe 
friend,  who  flattered  my  pafTions,  in  hopes  that,  in  my  turn,  I 
{hould  gratify  his." 

Mentor  found  it  eafy  to  convince  the  allies,  that  Idomeneus 
ought  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Telemachus,  while  Tele- 
machus was,  on  his  behalf,  engaged  in  the  confederacy ;  and  they 
were  well  fatisfied  to  have,  among  them,  the  fon  of  the  great 
Ulysses,  with  a  hundred  Cretan  youth,  whom  Idomeneus  had 
put  under  his  command:  thefe  young  men  were  the  flower  of  the 
nobility,  whom  Idomeneus  had  brought  from  their  native  country, 

and 
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and  whom  Mentor  had  advifed  him  to  fend  in  this  expedition. 
"  It  is  neccirary,  faid  he,  to  increafe  the  number  of  your  people 
during  peace ;  but,  to  prevent  a  national  infenfibility  to  military 
honour,  and  ignorance  of  military  art,  it  is  proper  to  fend  the 
young  nobility  into  foreign  fervice  :  this,  by  connecting  the  idea 
of  a  foldier's  charader,  with  that  of  noble  defcent  and  elevated 
rank,  will  be  fufficient  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  a  national  fenfe  of 
glory,  a  love  of  arms,  a  patience  of  fatigue,  a  contempt  of  death, 
and  even  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war." 

The  confederate  princes  departed  from  Salentum,  well  content 
with  Idomeneus,  and  charmed  with  the  wifdom  of  Mentor.  They 
were  alfo  highly  plcafed  to  be  accompanied  by  Telemachus:  but 
Telemachus  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  when  he  came  to  part 
with  his  friend.  While  the  kings  were  taking  their  leave  of  Ido- 
meneus, and  vowing  to  prefervc  their  alliance  inviolable  for  ever, 
Mentor  held  Telemachus  to  his  breaft  in  a  tranfport  of  filent  ten- 
dernefs,  and  found  himfelf  wet  with  his  tears:  "  I  have  no  joy, 
faid  Telemachus,  in  the  fearch  of  glory ;  I  feel  no  paflion  but 
grief,  at  our  feparation  ;^  and  think  that  the  fatal  time  is  returned, 
when  the  Egyptians  forced  me,  from  your  arms,  to  a  diftant 
country,  without  hope  of  feeing  you  again."  Mentor  foothed 
him  with  words  of  gentlenefs  and  comfort :  "  This  feparation,, 
faid  he,  is  very  different  from  that  in  Egypt ;  it  is  voluntary,  it  will 
be  fliort,  and  it  will  be  rewarded  with  glory.  You  muft  love  me, 
my  fon,  with  lefs  tendernefs,  and  more  fortitude ;  you  mull  ac- 
cuftom  yourfclf  to  my  abfence ;  for  the  time  is  coming,  when  we 
mufl  part  for  ever !  and  you  fliould  learn  what  is  right,  rather 
from  the  infpiration  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  than  from  the  prefence 
of  Mentor." 
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The  Goddefs,  who  was  concealed  under  the  figure  of  Mentor, 
then  covered  Telemachus  with  her  ^gis,  and  difFufed  within  him 
the  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  forefight,  of  intrepid  courage  and  gentle 
moderation,  virtues  which  fo  rarely  meet:  "  Go,  faid  flie,  where- 
ever  you  are  called  by  duty,  T»rithout  confidering  whether  it  be 
•dangerous  or  fafe :  a  prince  may  avoid  danger,  with  lefs  difgrace, 
by  declining  a  war,  than  by  keeping  aloof  in  battle.  The  courage 
©f  him  who  commands  others,  IhouKI  never  be  doubtful:  if  it  is 
defnable  that  a  nation  fliould  preferve  its  prince,  it  is  ftill  more 
dcfuable  that  the  prince  fliould  preferve  his  honour.  Remember, 
that  the  commander  of  others,  fliould  alfo  be  their  example,  and 
excite  the  courage  of  his  army  by  a  difplay  of  his  own.  Fear  no 
-danger,  then,  O  Telemachus!  but  rather  perifli  in  the  combat, 
than  bring  your  valour  into  queftion.  The  fycophanrs,  who  would 
appear  moft  forward  in  perfuading  you  not  to  expofe  yourfelf  to 
danger,  when  danger  is  become  neceflary ;  would  be  the  firfl  to 
whifper  that  you  wanted  courage,  if  you  fhould  take  their  advice. 
Do  not,  however,  incur  danger  unnecefTarily  :  courage  is  a  virtu:, 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  direcSled  by  prudence;  without  prudence, 
it  is  a  fenfelefs  contempt  of  life,  a  mere  brutal  ardour.  Precipitate 
courage  fecures  no  advantage  :  he,  who,  in  danger,  does  not  pof- 
fefs  the  perfecl  recolle(5tion  of  his  mind,  is  rather  furious  than 
brave  ;  and  is  fuperior  to  fear,  only  as  he  is  incapable  of  thought: 
in  proportion  as  he  is  free  from  perturbation,  he  is  timid ;  and  if 
he  does  not  fly,  is  in  confufion :  his  mind  is  not  at  liberty  to  dif- 
penfe  proper  orders  ;  nor  to  feize  and  improve  the  tranfient  but 
important  opportunities,  which  arife,  in  battle,  of  diilrefling  the 
enemy,  and  doing  fervice  to  his  country.  If  he  has  the  ardour  of 
a  foldier,  he  has  not  the  difcernment  of  a  commander:  neither 
has  he  that  courage,  w^hich  is  requifite  even  in  the  private  man  ; 
for  the  private  man  ought  to  preferve,  in  the  heat  of  action,  fuch 
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prefence  of  mind,  as  is  necelTary  to  nnderfland  and  obey  the  orders 
of  his  officer.  He  that  expofes  himfelf  raflily,  interrupts  the  or- 
der and  difcipHne  of  the  troops,  gives  an  example  of  pernicious 
temerity,  and  frequently  expofes  the  whole  army  to  irretrievable 
difadvantages.  Thofe,  who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  own 
idle  ambition,  to  the  fecurity  of  a  common  caufe,  defcrve  rather 
punifhment  than  reward. 

*'  Be  careful,  my  dear  fon,  to  avoid  precipitation  even  in  the 
purfuit  of  glory ;  for  glory  is  to  be  acquired,  only  by  waiting  in 
patient  tranquillity  for  the  moment  of  advantage.  Virtue  is  more 
revered,  in  proportion  as  flie  appears  to  be  quiet,  placid,  and  unaf- 
fuming.  As  the  neceffity  of  expofing  yourfelf  to  danger  increafes, 
fo  fhould  your  expedients,  your  forefight,  and  your  courage.  Re- 
member alfo  to  avoid  whatever  may  draw  upon  you  the  envy  of 
your  aflbciateS}  and  never  let  the  fuccefs  of  another  excite  envy  in 
you :  give  praife  liberally,  to  whatever  fliall  merit  praife  ;  yet 
never  commend  a  mixed  character  indifcriminately ;  difplay  the 
good  with  pleafurc,  hide  the  bad,  and  let  it  not  be  remembered 
but  with  compaffion.  Never  decide  in  the  prefence  of  old  com- 
manders, who  have  all  the  experience  that  you  want :  hear  their 
opinions  with  deference,  confult  them,  folicit  the  affiftance  of  the 
moft  fkilful,  and  never  be  afliamed  to  attribute  your  befl  anions 
to  their  counfcl. 

**  Lallly,  never  liften  to  any  difcourfe,  which  tends  to  make  you 
jealous  or  midruHful  of  other  chiefs.  Speak  your  mind  to  them 
with  confidence  and  ingenuity.  If  you  think  their  behaviour  to 
you  has  been  exceptionable,  open  your  heart  to  them  at  once,  and 
tell  them  why  you  think  fo :    if  they  are  capable  of  feeling  the  noble 
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^enerofity  of  this  condud,  they  will  be  delighted  with  it ;  and 
you  will  find  no  difficulty,  in  obtaining  from  them  all  the  concef- 
fions  that  you  can  reafonably  expedl.  If  their  infenfibility  is  fo 
grofs,  that  the  reditude  of  this  behaviour  is  loft  upon  them  ;  you 
will,  at  leaft,  have  gained  an  experimental  knowledge  of  what 
may  be  cxpeded  from  them;  you  will  order  matters  fo,  that  you 
may  have  no  more  conteft  with  theni  during  the  war ;  and  you  will 
have  nothing  to  reproach  yourfelf  with,  on  their  account.  But, 
above  all,  be  careful  never  to  drop  the  leaft  hint  of  your  difplea- 
fure,  before  the  fycophants  who  are  ever  bufy  to  fow  jealoufy  and 
divifion.  I  will  remain  here,  continued  Mentor,  to  affift  Idome- 
neus  in  taking  thofe  meafures,  which  are  indifpenfibly  neceftary 
for  the  good  of  his  people ;  and  for  compleating  the  corrcdlion  of 
thofe  faults,  which  evil  counfellors  and  flatterers  have  feduced 
him  to  commit,  in  the  eftablifliment  of  his  new  kingdom." 

At  this  flight  cenfure  of  Idomeneus,  Telemaciius  could  not  help 
cxprefling  fome  furprize  at  his  coridud,  not  without  fome  mixture 
of  contempt.  But  Mentor  checked  him  in  a  tone  of  feverity : 
"  Do  you  wonder,  faid  he,  that  the  moft  eftimable  of  men,  are 
m.en  ftill-,  and,  among  the  innumerable  fnares  and  perplexities 
which  are  infeparable  from  royalty,  difcover  fome  traces  of  human 
infirmity  f  In  Idomeneus,.  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  magnificence 
have  been  planted  and  nurtured  from  his  youth  ;  and  where  is  the 
philofopher,  who,  in  his  place,  would  always  have  been  fuperior 
to  flattery  ?  He  has,  indeed,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  too  much  influ- 
enced, by  thofe  in  whom  he  confided  ;  but  the  wifeft  kings,  what- 
ever is  their  precaution,  are  often  deceived.  A  king  cannot  do 
every  thing  himfelf ;  he  muft,  therefore,  have  minifters,  and  in 
thefe  minifters  he  muft  confide:  befides,  a  king  cannot  know 
thofe  that  furround  him,  fo  well  as  they  are  known  by  others  ;  for, 
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in  his  prcfencc,  they  never  appear  without  a  mafic  ;   n.nd  every 
artifice  that  cunning  can  devife,  is  pracftifcd  to  deceive  him.     Alas! 
iHy  dear  Telemachus,  yout-  own  experience  will  confirm  this  truth 
but.  too  Well.    We  never  find  either  the  virtues  or  abilities  in  man- 
kind, that  we  feek ;  and  with  whatever  diligence  and  penetratioh 
«we  (ludy  their  chara6ters,  we  are  every  day  miftaken  in  our  con- 
clufions.      We  can  never  avail  the  public  of  all  the  virtues  and 
abilities  that  we  find  ;  for  the  beft  men  have  their  prejudices,  their 
avei*fions,  and  theirjealoufies ;  they  will  feldom  give  up  any  opinion, 
however  Angular,   or  renounce  any  foible,    however  pernicious. 
The  greater  the  dominion,  the  more  numerous  muft  be  the  mini- 
ftry ;  for  there  will  be  more  that  the  prince  cannot  do  himfelf,  and 
therefore  more  that  he  muft  do  by  others :    and  the  greater  the 
number  of  thofe  to  whom  he  muft  delegate  his  authority,  the  more 
liable  he  is  to  be  fomewhere  miftaken  in  his  choice.     He  who  is  a 
fevere   cenfor  of  kings  to-day,   would  to-morrow   govern  much 
worfe  than  thofe  whom  he  condemns  j  and  if  he  was  intruftcd  with 
the  fame  power,  would  commit  the  fame  faults,  and  many  others 
much  greater.     A  private  ftation,  if  a  man  has  fome  degree  of 
natural  eloquence,  conceals  defects,  difplays  Ihining  talents  to  ad- 
vantage, and  makes  him  appear  worthy  of  all  the  pofts  that  he  does 
not  fill:   but  authority  brings  a  man's  abilities  to  a  fevere  teft,  and 
difcovers  great  faults,   which  the  fhades  of  obfcurity  concealed. 
Greatnefs  refemblcs   thofe   glaffes,   which  reprcfent  every  objed: 
larger  than  it  is :    every  defed:  feems  to  expand  in  an  elevated  fitu- 
ation;  where  things,  in  themfelves  fmall,  are,  in  their  confequences, 
great,  and  the  flighteft  faults  excite  vehement  oppofition.     A  prince 
is  an  individual,  whofe  condudt  the  whole  world  is  perpetually 
employed  to  watch,  and  difpofcd  to  condemn.     He  is  judged  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  by  thofe,  who  can  only  guefs  at  his  fituation ; 
who  have  not  the  leaft  fcnfe  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  it ;  and 
who  exped,  that,  to  anfwcr  their  ideas  of  perfedion,  he  fhould  be 
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no  longer  a  man.  A  king,  however,  can  be  no  more :  liis  good- 
nefs  and  his  wifdora.  are  hounded  by  his  nature  ;  he  has  humours, 
paflions,  and  habits,  which  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  always  fur- 
mount  ;  he  is  continually  befet  by  felf-interefl  and  cunning ;  he 
never  finds  the  affiflance  that  he  feeks  ;  he  is  perpetually  led  into 
miftakes,  fomctimes  by  his  own  paflions,  and  fometimesby  thofe  of 
his  minillers;  and  can  fcarce  repair  one  fault,  before  he  falls 
into  another.  Such  is  the  fituation,  even  of  thofe  kings,  who  have 
moH  wifdom,  and  moll  virtue  ;  and  the  longefl  and  bell  reign  is  too 
fhort,  and  too  defective,  to  correct,  at  the  end,  what  has  undefignedly 
been  done  amifs  in  the  beginning.  Such  evils  are  infeparable 
from  royalty ;  and  human  weaknefs  mull  fmk  under  fuch  a  load; 
Kings  lliould  be  pitied  and  excufed :  fliould  not  they  be  pitied, 
who  are  called  to  the  government  of  an  innumerable  multitude, 
whofe  wants  are  infinite,  and  who  cannot  but  keep  every  faculty 
of  thofe  who  would  govern  them  well,  upon  the  llretch?  Or,  to 
fpeak  freely,  are  not  men  to  be  pitied,  for  their  necefi"aryfubje(n:ioa 
to  a  mortal  like  themfelves  ?  A  God  only  can  fulfil  the  duties  of 
dominion.  The  prince,  however,  is  not  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  the 
people  ;  a  weak  and  imperfe(5l. creature,  the  governor  of  a  corrupt 
and  deceitful  multitude !'.' 

"But,  faid  Telemachus  with  fome  vivacity,' Idonicneus  has 
already  loft  Crete,  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors,  by  his  indifcre* 
tion  ;  and  he  would  have  loft  Salentum,  which,  he  is  founding  in 
its  ftead,  if  it  had  not  been  prefcrvcd  by  your  wifdom." 

"  I  confefs,  replied  Mentor,  that  Idomeneus  has  been  guilty  of 
great  faults :  but,  look  through  Greece,  and  every  other  country 
upon  earth,  and  fee,  whether  among  thofe  that  are  moft  improved, 
you  can  find  one  prince,  that  is  not,  in  many  inftances,  inexcufable. 
The  greateft  men  have,  in  their  natural  difpofition,  and  the  conftl- 
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tutional  cbai'a(R;er  of  their  minds,  dcfc(5ls  which  fometimes  miflead 
them;  and  the  befl  men  are  thofe,  who  have  fortitude  to  acknovr- 
ledge  thefe  defetfls,  and  make  confcience  of  repairing  the  mifchicfs 
that  they  produce.  Do  you  imagine,  that  Ulysses,  the  great 
Ulysses  your  father,  who  is  confidered  as  an  example  by  all  the 
fovereigns  of  Greece,  is  witliout  weaknefs  and  imperfeftion  ?  If 
he  had  not  been  favoured  with  the  perpetual  guidance  and  pro- 
te<5tion  of  Minerva,  how  often  would  he  have  funk  under  the 
dangers  and  difficulties,  to  which  the  wanton  malignity  of  fortune 
has  expofed  him  f  How  often  has  the  Goddefs  reftrained  and  cor- 
redled  him,  that  he  might  walk  on,  in  the  path  of  virtue,  till  he 
arrived  at  glory  !  And  when  you  fliall  fee  him  reign,  in  all  the 
fplendor  of  his  excellence,  in  Ithaca,  do  not  expecft  to  find  him 
perfe<5t.  He  has  been  the  admiration  of  Greece,  of  Afia,  and  of 
all  the  iflands  of  the  fea,  notwithftanding  his  failings,  which, 
among  the  lliining  wonders  of  his  character,  are  forgotten.  If 
you,  alfo,  can  thus  admire  him  ;  and,  by  a  happy  emulation  of  his 
wifdom  and  his  virtue,  tranfplant  them  into  your  own  bofom  ;  you 
will  need  no  other  happincfs  or  honour. 

"  Accuftom  yourfelf,  not  to  expeft,  from  the  greatell  men,  more 
than  human  nature  can  effedt :  it  is  common,  for  the  inexperience 
and  prefumption  of  youth,  to  indulge  a  feverity  of  judgment,  which 
leads  them  to  condemn  the  chara6ters  that  they  ought  to  imitate 
and  produces  an  hopelefs  indocility.  You  ought,  not  only  to  love, 
refpeiSl,  and  imitate  your  father,  notwithftanding  his  imperfec- 
tions ;  but  you  ought  alfo  very  highly  to  efteem  Idomeneus,  not- 
withftanding fuch  parts  of  his  character  and  conducSt  as  I  have 
fhewn  to  deferve  cenfure.  He  is  naturally  ftncere,  upright,  equi- 
table, kind,  and  munificent ;  his  courage  is  perfect ;  and  he  fpon*- 
taneoufly  detefts  fraud,  the  moment  he  perceives  it :  all  his  external 
^qualifications  arc  great,  and  fuitablc  to  his  rank :   his  ingenuous 
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difpofition  to  acknowledge  his  errors,  his  mild  and  patient  endur- 
ance of  my  fevere  reprehenlion,  his  fortitude  againft  himfelf  to 
make  public  reparations  for  his  faults,  and  thus  to  place  himfelf 
above  the  cenfure  of  others ;  are  indubitable  teftimonies,  that  he 
has  true  greatnefs  of  mind.  There  are  fome  faults,  from  which  a 
TOian  of  little  merit  may  be  preferved,  by  good  fortune,  or  by  good; 
counfel ;  but  it  is  only  by  an  eifort  of  the  moil  exalted  virtue,  that 
a  king,  who  has  been  fo  long  feduced  by  flattery,  can  corrcdl  his 
faults :  it  is  m.ore  glorious  thus  to  rife,  than  never  to  have  fallen. 
The  faults  of  Idomeneus  are  fuch,  as  almoft  all  kings  have  com- 
mitted ;  but  his  reparation  is  fuch,  as  has  been  made  by  none.  As 
for  myfelf,  while  I  reproved,  I  admired  him;  for  he  permitted  my 
reproof:  and  do  you  admire  him  alfo,  my  dear  Telemachus  !  it  is; 
lefs  for  his  reputation,  than  your  advantage,  that  I  give  you  thi& 
counfel." 

By  this  difcourfe,  Mjentor  made  Telemachus  fenfibk,  that  he,, 
who  judges  with  feverity  of  others,  endangers  his  own  virtue;- 
efpccially,  if  they  are  diftrelTed  by  the  perplexities  and  difficulties- 
of  government.  "  But  it  is  now,  faid  he,  time  to  part.  Farewell 
1  will  wait  here,  my  dear  Telemachus,  for  your  return.  Remem- 
ber, that  tbofe  who  fear  the  Godsj  have  nothing  to  fear  from  men! ". 
You  will  be  expofcd  to  extream  danger;  but  remember,  that  you-; 
will  never  be  forfaken  by  Minerva  !' 

At  this  moment,  TELEAfACHus  became  confcious  ta  the  prefence  ' 
of  the  Goddefs ;  and  he  wcmld  have  known  that  it  was  the  very 
voice  of  MiNt^RVA  that  l:uid  infpired  him  with  fortitude,  if  flie  hade 
not  immediately  recalled  the  image  of  Mentor  to  his  mind,  by 
addreffing  him  in  the  character llie  had  affumed:    "  Remember,, 
faid  fhe,  my  fon,  the  care  which  I  took,  during  your  infancy,  to 
render  you  as  wife  and  as  brave  as  your  father !   do  nothing  that- 
is  unworthy  of  his  example,  or  of  my  precepts:.." 
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The  fun  had  already  rifen,  and  tinged  the  fummits  of  the  moun- 
tains with  gold,  when  the  confederate  kings  departed  from  Salen- 
tum,  and  returned  to  their  people.  The  troops  that  had  been  en- 
camped round  the  city,  now  began  to  march  under  their  leaders ; 
their  pikes  rofe  like  a  forell  on  every  fide ;  their  fhields  glittered 
in  the  fun ;  and  a  cloud  of  duft  afcended  to  the  fky.  The  kings 
were  conducfted  to  the  plain  by  Idomeneus  and  Mentor,  who 
attended  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance  fixjm  the  city.  At  laft 
they  parted,  having  given  and  received  reciprocal  tellimonies  of 
lincere  friendfliip.  And  the  allies  being  now  acquainted  with  the ' 
true  chara6ler  of  Idomeneus,  which  had  fufFered  fo  much  by  mif- 
rcprefentation,  had  no  doubt,  but  that  the  peace  would  be  lading: 
they  had,  indeed,  formed  their  judgment  of  him,  not  from  his 
natural  fcntiments,  but  from  the  pernicious  counfel  of  flattererSj 
which  he  had  implicitly  taken. 

When  the  army  was'  gone,  Idomeneus  led  Mentor  into  every' 
quarter  of  the  city.  "  Let  us  fee,  faid  Mentor,  how  many  people 
you  have,  as  well  in  the  city  as  the  country ;  let  us  number  the 
whole  ;  and  let  us  alfo  examine,  how  many  of  them  are  hufband- 
men.  Let  us  enquire,  how  much  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  necef- 
faries,  your  lands  will  produce  one  year  with  another:  we  fliall 
then  know,  whether  your  country  will  fubfift  its  inhabitants,  and 
whether  it  will  yield  a  furplus  for  foreign  trade.  Let  us  alfo  fee 
how  many  velTels  you  have,  and  how  many  failors  to  man  them, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  your  ftrength."  He  then  vifited 
the  port,  and  went  on  board  every  vefTel ;  he  informed  himfelf  of 
the  feveral  ports  to  which  they  traded,  what  merchandize  they 
caiTied  out,  and  what  they  brought  back  in  return ;  what  was  the 
expence  of  the  voyage ;  what  were  the  loans  of  the  merchants  to 
each  other,  and  what  trading  focieties  were  eftabliflied  among 
them,  that  he  might  know  whether  their  articles  were  equitable, 
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and  faithfully  obfcrved.  He  alfo  cnqiiired,  what  was  the  rifk  of 
the  feveral  voyages,  and  to  what  lofTes  the  trade  was  expofed,  that 
fuch  reftri6lions  might  be  made  as  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  the 
merchants,  who  fometimes,  from  too  eager  a  defire  of  gain,  under- 
take what  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  accomplilli. 

He  ordered  that  bankruptcy  fhould  be  puniflied  with  great  feve- 
rity,  becaufe  it  is  generally  the  effedt  of  raflmefs  and  indifcretion, 
if  not  of  fraud:  he  alfo  formed  regulations,  by  which  bankrupt- 
cies might  cafily  be  prevented :  he  obliged  the  merchants  to  give 
an  account  of  their  elFecSts,  their  profits,  their  expences,  and  their 
undertakings,  to  magiflrates  eitabliflied  for  that  purpofe :  he  or- 
dered, that  they  fliould  never  be  permitted  to  rifk  the  property  of 
another,  nor  more  than  half  their  own  ;  that  they  fliould  undertake 
by  affociation,  what  they  could  not  undertake  fmgly  ;  and  that  the 
obfervance  of  the  conditions  of  fuch  affociation,  fliould  be  inforced 
by  fevere  penalties.  He  ordered  alfo,  that  trade  fliould  be  per- 
fedlly  open  and  free  ;  and,  inflead  of  loading  it  with  imports,  that 
every  merchant,  who  brought  the  trade  of  a  new  nation  to  the  port 
of  Salcntum,  fliould  be  intitlcd  to  a  reward. 

Thefe  regulations  brought  people  in  crowds  from  all  parts,  and 
the  trade  of  Salentum  was  like  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  ;  riches 
flowed  in  upon  it,  with  an  impetuous  abundance,  like  wave  im- 
pelling wave ;  every  thing  was  freely  brought  in  and  carried  out 
of  the  port ;  every  thing  that  was  brought  was  ufeful,  and  every 
thing  that  was  carried  out,  left  fomething  of  greater  advantage  in 
its  ftead.  Juftice  prefided  over  the  port,  which  was  the  center  of 
innumerable  nations,  with  inflexible  feverity  j  and  from  the  lofty 
towers,  that  were  at  once  its  ornament  and  defence,  freedom,  inte- 
.grity,  and  honour,  feenied  to  call  together  the  merchants  of  the 
:4:emotefl  regions  of  the  earth  :    and  thefe  merchants,  whether  they 
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came  from  the  fhores  of  the  Eaft,  where  the  fun  rifes  from  the 
parting  wave  to  begin  the  day ;  or  from  that  boundlefs  ocean,  where, 
wearied  with  his  courfe,  he  extinguiflies  his  fires  ;  all  lived  toge- 
ther in  Salentum,  as  in  their  native  country,  with  fecurity  and 
peace. 

Mentor  then  vifited  the  magazines,  warehoufes,  and  manufac- 
tories, of  the  interior  part  of  the  city.  He  prohibited  the  fale  of 
all  foreign  commodities,  that  might  introduce  luxury  or  efFemi'- 
nacy :  he  regulated  the  drefs,  and  tlie  provifions,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  rank;  and  the  furniture,  the  fize,  and  ornaments 
of  their  houfes.  He  alfo  prohibited  all  ornaments  of  filver  and 
gold  :  "  I  know  but  one  thing,  faid  he  to  Idomeneus,  that  can  ren- 
der your  people  modeft  in  their  expences,  the  example  of  their 
prince :  it  is  neceflary,  that  there  fliould  be  a  certain  dignity  in 
your  appearance ;  but  your  authority  will  be  fufficiently  marked 
by  the  guards,  and  the  great  officers  of  your  court,  that  will  always 
attend  you.  As  to  your  drefs,  be  content  with  the  fined  cloth  of  a 
purple  colour:  let  the  drefs  of  your  principal  officers,  be  of  cloth 
equally  fine;  and  let  your  own  be  diftinguifhed,  only  by  the 
colour,  and  a  flight  embroidery  of  gold  round  the  edge  :  different 
colours  will  ferve  to  diftinguifli  different  conditions,  without  either 
gold,  or  filver,  or  jewels ;  and^  let  thefe  conditions  be  regulated  by 
birth, . 

"  Put  the  moft  ancient  and  illuflrious  nobility  in  the  firft  rank-: 
thofc,  who  are  diftinguilhed  by  perfonal  merit,  and  the  authority 
of  office,  will  be  content  to  fland  fecond  to  thofe,  who  have  been  - 
long  in  pofleffion  of  hereditary  lionour.  Men,  who  are  not -noble 
by  defcent,  will  readily  yield  precedence  to  thofe  that  are,  if  you 
take  care  not  to  encourage  a  falfe  opinion  of  themfelves,  by  raifing  . 
them  too  fuddenly  and  too  high ;  and  never  fail  to  gratify  thofe 
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with  praife,  who  are  modeft  m  profpcrity.  No  diftiinftion  fo  litde 
excites  envy,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  anceftors  by  a  long 
defcent. 

"  To  ftimulate  virtue,  and  excite  an  emulation  to  ferve  the  flate, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  reward  public  merit  with  honorary  diftinc- 
tions,  a  crown  or  a  ftatue,  which  may  be  made  the  foundation  of 
a  new  nobility,  for  the  children  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  de- 
creed. 

"  The  habit  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  may  be  white,  bordered 
with  a  fringe  of  gold :    they  may  alfo  be  diilinguiflied  by  a  gold 
ring  on  their  finger,  and  a  medal  of  gold  imprelled  with  your 
image  hanging  from  their  neck.     Thofe  of  .the  fecond  rank,  may 
be  drefled  in  blue,  with  a  filver  fringe,  and  be  diilinguiflied  by 
•the  ring  without  the  medal.      The  third  rank  may  be  drefled  in 
green,  and  wear  the  medal  without  either  fringe  or  ring.     The 
.  colour  of  the  fourth  clafs,  may  be  a  full  yellow  ;  the  fifth,  a  pale 
red ;  the  fixth,  a  mixture  of  red  and  white  j   and  the  feventh,  a 
mixture  of  white  and  yellow.     Dreflfes  of  thefe  different  colours, 
will  fufficiently  diftinguifli  the  freemen  of  your  Hate,  into  feven 
clafles.    The  habit  of  flaves  fliould  be  dark  grey :   and  thus,  each 
will  be  diilinguiflied  according  to  his  condition,  without  expence ; 
and  every  art  which  can  only  gratify  pride,  will  be  baniflied  from 
Salentum.     All  the  artificers,  which  are  now  employed  fo  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  their  country,  will  betake  themfelves  to  fuch 
arts  as  are  ufeful,  which  are  few  ;  or  to  commerce,  or  agriculture. 
No  change  mull  ever  be  fuffered  to  take  place,  either  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  Huff",  or  the  form  of  the  garment :    men  are,  by  nature, 
formed  for  ferious  and  important  employments  ;  and  it  is  unworthy 
of  them,  to  invent  affe(5ted  novelties  in  the  cloaths  that  cOver  them, 
or  to  fufFer  the  women,  whom  fuch  employment  would  lefs  dif- 
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grace,  to  fall  into  an   extravagance  fo   contemptible  and  perni- 
cious." 

Thus  Mentor,  like  a  fkilful  gardener,  who  lops  from  his  fruit 
trees  the  ufelefs  wood,  endeavoured  to  retrench  the  parade  that 
infenfibly  corrupts  the  manners,  and  to  reduce  every  thing  to  a 
frugal  and  noble  fimplicity.  He  regulated  even  the  provifions,  not 
of  the  Haves  only,  but  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank  :  "  What  a  Ihame 
is  it,  faid  he,  that  men  of  exalted  ftations,  fliould  place  their  fupe- 
riority  in  eating  fuch  food,  as  effeminates  the  mind,  and  fubverts 
the  conllitution !  they  ought  to  value  themfelves  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  defires,  for  their  power  of  difpenfmg  good  to 
others,  and  for  the  reputation  which  the  exercife  of  private  and 
public  virtue  will  neceflarily  procure.  To  the  fober  and  temperate, 
the  fimplefl  food  is  always  pleafant ;  and  the  fmipleft  food  only, 
can  produce  the  moll  vigorous  health,  and  give  at  once  capacity 
and  difpofition  for  the  pureft  and  the  highcfl  enjoyments.  Your 
meal  fhould  confill  of  the  bed  food ;  but  it  fliould  always  be  plainly 
drcfled :  the  art  of  cookery,  is  the  art  of  poifoning  mankind,  by 
rendering  appetite  flill  importunate,  when  the  wants  of  nature  are 
fupplicd." 

Idomeneus  eafily  conceived  that  he  had  done  wrong,  in  fufler- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  city,  to  corrupt  and  efleminate 
their  manners,  by  violating  the  fumptuary  laws  of  Minos ;  but 
Mentor  further  convinced  him,  that  the  revival  of  thofe  laws  would 
produce  little  effedt,  if  the  king  did  not  give  them  force  by  his  ex- 
ample:  he,  therefore,  immediately  regulated  his  own  table,  where 
he  admitted  only  plain  food,  fuch  as  he  had  eaten  with  other  Gre- 
cian princes  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  with  the  fineft  bread,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  wine  of  the  country,  which  was  generous  and  well 
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flavoured.  No  man  dared  to  murmur  at  a  regulation,  which  the 
king  impofcd  upon  himfelf  j  and  the  profufion  and  falfe  delicacy 
of  the  table,  were  given  up  without  a  ftruggle. 

Mentor  fupprefled  alfo  two  kinds  of  mufic  ;   the  foft  and  effe- 
minate llrains,  which  diflblve  the  foul  into  languifliment  and  de- 
fire  ;  and  the   Bacchanalian  airs,  that  tranfport  it  with  caufelefs, 
tumultuous,  and  opprobrious  joy :   he  allowed  only  that  facred  and 
folemn  harmony,  which,  in  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  kindles  de- 
votion, and  celebrates  heroic  virtue.    To  the  temples  alfo,  he  con- 
fined the  fuperb  ornaments  of  architedlurc,  columns,  pediments, 
and  porticos:    he   gave  models,   in  a  fimple  but  elegant  llile  of 
building,  for  houfes,  that  would  contain  a  numerous  family,  on 
a  moderate  extent  of  ground ;   fo  defigned,  that  they  fhould  be  at 
once  pleafant  and  convenient ;  that  they  fliould  have  a  healthful 
afpedt,  and  apartments  fufficiently  feparated  from  each  other ;  that 
order  and  decency  might  be  eafily  preferved,  and  that  they  might 
be  repaired  at  a  fmall  expence.     He  ordered,  that  every  houfe 
above  the  middling  clafs,  fliould  have  a  hall,  and  a  fmall  periflyle, 
with  feparate  chambers  for  all  the  free  perfons  of  the  family ;  but 
he  prohibited,  under  fevere  penalties,  the  fuperfluous  number  and 
magnificence  of  apartments,  that  ollentation  and  luxury  had  intro- 
duced.   Houfes  erecfled  upon  thefe  models,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  family,  ferved  to  embellifli  one  part  of  the  city  at  a  fmall 
expence,  and  give  it  a  regular  appearance  j  while  the  other  part, 
which  was  already  finifhed  according  to  the  caprice  and  vanity  of 
individuals,   was,    notwithftanding  its  magnificence,  lefs  pleafing 
and  convenient.     This  city  was  built  in  a  very  fhort  time ;  becaufe 
the  neighbouring  coafl:  of  Greece  furniflied  very  fliilful  architefts, 
and  a  great  number  of  mafons  repaired  thither  from  Epirus,  and 
other  countries,  upon  the  promife,  that,  after  they  had  finifhed 
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their  work,  they  fliould  be  eftabliflied  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sakntum,  where  land  fliould  be  granted  them  to  clear,  and  where 
they  would  contribute  to  people  the  country. 

Painting  and  fculpture  were  arts,  which  Mentor  thought  fliouId 
by  no  means  be  profcribed ;  but  he  permitted  the  prafticc  of  them 
to  few.  He  eftablilhed  a  fchool  under  mailers  of  an  exquifite 
tafte,  by  whom  the  performances  of  the  pupils  were  examined : 
"  There  fhould  be  no  mediocrity,  fays  he,  in  the  arts  which  are 
not  neceflary  to  life ;  and,  confequently,  no  youth  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  pradlife  them,  but  fuch  as  have  a  genius  to  excel : 
others  were  defigned,  by  nature,  for  lefs  noble  occupations ;  and 
may  be  very  ufcfully  employed,  in  fupplying  the  ordinary  wants 
of  the  community.  Sculptors  and  painters  Ihould  be  employed, 
only  to  preferve  the  memory  of  great  men,  and  great  adiions  ; 
and  the  reprefentations  of  whatever  has  been  atchieved,  by  heroic 
virtue,  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  fliould  be  preferved  only  ia 
public  buildings,  or  on  the  monuments  of  the  dead."  But  what* 
ever  was  the  moderation  or  frugality  of  Mentor,  he  indulged 
the  tafte  of  magnificence  in  the  great  buildings,  that  were  intended 
for  public  fports,  the  races  of  horfes  and  chariots,  combats  with 
the  ceftus,  wreftling,  and  all  other  exercifcs  which  render  the  body 
more  agile  and  vigorous. 

He  fupprefled  a  great  number  of  traders,  that  fold  wrought  ftufFs 
of  foreign  manufacture  ;  embroidery  of  an  exceffive  price ;  vafes 
of  filver  and  gold,  emboffed  with  various  figures  in  bas-relief; 
diftilled  liquors,  and  perfumes  :  he  ordered  alfo,  that  the  furniture 
of  every  houfe  fliould  be  plain  and  fubilantial,  fo  as  not  foon  to  wear 
out.  The  people  of  Salentum,  therefore,  who  had  been  ufed  to 
complain  of  being  poor,  began  to  perceive  that  they  abounded  in 
fupa-fluous  riches }  but  that  this  fuperfluity  was  of  a  deceitful 
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kind  ;  that  they  were  poor  in  proportion  as  they  poJTefTed  it,  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  they  reUnquiflied  it  only,  they  could  be  rich : 
"  To  become  truly  rich,  faid  they,  is  to  defpife  fuch  riches  as 
exhaufl  the  flate ;  and  to  lefTen  the  number  of  our  wants,  by  re- 
ducing them  to  the  neccllities  of  virtue." 

,  Mentor  alfo  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  vifit  the  arfenals  and 
magazines  ;  and  examine  whether  the  arms,  and  other  necefTaries 
of  war,  were  in  a  good  condition:  "  To  be  always  ready  for  war, 
faid  he,  is  the  fureft  way  to  avoid  it."  He  found  many  things 
wanting,  and  immediately  employed  artificers  in  brafs  and  iron  to 
fupply  the  defe6ts.  Furnaces  are  immediately  built ;  and  fmoke 
and  flame  afcend  in  cloudy  volumes,  like  thofe  that  iflTue  fi"om  the 
fubterranean  fires  of  mount  jEtna :  the  hammer  rings  upon  the 
anvil,  which  groans  under  the  ftroke;  the  neighbouring  fhores 
and  mountains  re-echo  to  the  found;  and  a  fpedtator  of  thefe  pre- 
paratives for  war,  made  by  a  provident  fagacity  during  a  profound 
peace,  might  have  thought  himfelf  in  that  ifland,  where  Vulcan 
animates  the  Cyclops  by  his  example,  to  forge  thunder  for  the 
Father  of  the  Gods.. 

Mentor  then  went  with  Idomeneus  out  of  the  city,  and  found  a 
great  extent  of  fertile  country  wholly  uncultivated ;  befides  confider- 
able  trads  that  were  cultivated  but  in  part,  through  the  negligence 
or  poverty  of  the  hufbandmen,^  or  the  want  of  fpirit,  or  the  want  of 
hands.  "  This  country,  faid  he  to  the  king,  is  ready  to  enrich  its 
,  inhabitants,  but  the  inhabitants  arc  not  fufficient  to  cultivate  the 
country ;  let  us,  then,  remove  the  fuperfluous  artificers  from  the 
city,  whofe  profeflions  ferve  only  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  tlie 
people,  and  let  us  employ  them  in  fertilizing  thefe  plains  and 
hills.  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  thefe  men,  having  been  employed 
in  arts  which  require  a  fedentary  life,  are  unufed  to  labour ;  btrt 
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we  Will  try  to  remedy  this  evil ;  we  will  divide  thcfe  uncultivated 
lands  in  lots  among  them,  and  call  in  the  neighbouring  people  to 
their  afliflance,  who  will  gladly  undertake  the  moft  laborious  part 
of  the  work,  upon  condition  that  they  fliall  receive  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  the  lands  they  clear :  they  may  after- 
wards be  made  proprietors  of  part  of  it,  and  be  tlius  incorporated 
with  your  people,  who  are  by  no  means  fufhciently  numerous  :  if 
they  prove  diligent,  and  obedient  to  the  laws,  they  will  be  good 
fubjedts,  and  encreafe  your  power.  The  artifans,  whom  you  fliall 
tranfplant  from  the  city  to  the  fields,  will  bring  up  their  children 
to  the  labours  of  rural  life ;  and  the  foreigners,  whom  you  have 
employed  to  aflift  in  building  your-  city,  have  engaged  to  clear 
part  of  your  lands,  and  become  hufbandmei>:  thefe  men,  as  foon 
as  they  have  finiflied'  the  public  buildings,  you  fliould  incor- 
porate with  your  people ;  they  will  think  themfelves  happy,  to 
pafs  their  lives  under  a  government,  fo  gentle  as  that  which  you 
have  now  eftablifhed;  and  as  they  are  robull  and  laborious,  theii* 
example  will  animate  the  tranfplanted  artificers,  with  whom  they 
will  be  mixed,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  your  country  will  abound 
with  a  vigorous  race,  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture. 

"'  When  this  is  done,  be  in  no  pain  about  the  multiplication  of 
your  people :  they  will,  in  a  fhort  time,  become  innumerable,  if 
you  facilitate  marriage ;  and  the  moft  fimple  way  of  facilitating 
marriage,  is  the  mofl  efFe6tual.  All  men  are  naturally  inclined  to 
marry  ;  and  nothing  prevents  them  from  indulging  this  inclina- 
tion, but  the  profpeA  of  difficulty  and  diflrefs :  if  you  do  not  load 
them  with  taxes,  their  family  will  never  become  a  burden ;  the 
earth  is  never  ungrateful,  but  always  affords  fuftenaace  to  thofc 
who  diligently  cultivate  it ;  it  refufes  its  bounty  only  to  tliofe,  who 
refufe  their  labour.  Hufbandmen  are  always  rich,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  children,  if  their  prince  does  not  make 
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them  poor ;  for  their  children  afford  them  fome  afliftance,  even 
from  their  infancy  ;  the  youngefl  can  drive  the  flock  to  pafture, 
thofe  that  are  farther  advanced  can  look  after  the  cattle,  and  thofe 
of  the  third  ftage  can  vsrork  with  their  father  in  the  field.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  girls  affift  the  mother,  who  prepares  a  fimple 
but  whole  fome  repaft  for  thofe  that  are  abroad,  when  they  return 
home  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  the  day :  fhe  milks  her  cows 
and  her  flicep,  and  the  pails  overflow  with  longevity  and  health  ; 
fhe  brings  out  her  little  flores,  her  cheefes,  and  her  cheftnuts,  with 
fruits  that  fhe  has  preferved  from  decay  ;  fhe  piles  up  the  focial 
fire,  and  the  family  gathers  round  it ;  every  jcountenance  brightens 
with  the  fmile  of  innocence  and  peace  ;  and  fome  nu'al  ditty  diverts 
them,  till  the  night  calls  them  to  reft.  He  that  attended  the  flock, 
returns  with  his  pipe ;  and  when  the  family  is  got  together,  he 
fings  them  fome  new  fong,  that  he  has  learnt  at  the  neighbouring 
village.  Thofe  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  fields,  come  in  with 
their  plough,  and  the  weary  oxen  that  hang  down  their  heads,  and 
move  with  a  flow  and  heavy  pace,  notwithftanding  the  goad,  which 
now  urges  them  in  vain.  All  the  fufl^erings  of  labour  end  with 
the  day:  the  poppies  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Gods,  are 
fcattered  over  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  fleep,  charm  away  every 
care  *,  fwect  enchantment  lulls  all  nature  into  peace,  and  the  weary 
reft,  without  anticipating  the  troubles  of  to-morrow.  Happy,  in- 
deed, are  thefe  unambitious,  miftrufllefs,  artlefs  people,  if  the 
Gods  vouchfafe  them  a  king,  that  difturbs  not  their  blamelefs  joy: 
and  of  what  horrid  inhumanity  are  they  guilty,  who,  to  gratify 
pride  and  ambition,  wreft  from  them  the  fweet  produdt  of  the 
field,  which  they  owe  to  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  the  fweat  of 
their  btow !  In  the  fruitful  lap  of  nature,  there  is  inexhauftible 
plenty  for  temperance  and  labour:  if  none  were  luxurious  and 
idle,  none  would  be  wretched  and  poor." 
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"  But  what  fhall  I  do,  faid  Idomeneus,  if  the  people  that  I  fcatter 
ever  this  fertile  country,  fhould  negleft  to  cultivate  it  ?"  "  You 
muft  do,  faid  Mentor,  jufl:  contrary  to  what  is  commonly  done  : 
rapacious  and  inconfiderate  princes  think  only  of  taxing  thofe,  who 
are  moft  induftrious  to  improve  their  lands  ;  becaufe,  upon  thefc, 
they  fuppofc,  a  tax  will  be  more  eafdy  levied ;  and  they  fpare  thofe, 
whom,  idlenefs  has  made  indigent.  Reverfe  this  miilaken  and 
injurious  conduft,  which  opprefles  virtue,  rewards  vice,  and  en- 
courages a  fupinenefs,  that  is  eq-iially  fatal  to  the  king,  and  to 
the  Hate.  Let  your  taxes  be  heavy  upon  thofe,  who  negleiSt  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands  ;  and  add,  to  your  taxes,  fines,  and  other 
penalties  if  it  is  necefTary  ;  punifli  the  negligent  and  the  idle,  as 
you  would  the  foldier  who  Ihould  defcrt  his  pofl.  On  the  con- 
trary, diftinguifh  thofe,  who,  in  proportion  as  their  families  nuil- 
tiply,  cultivate  their  lands  with  the  greater  diligence,  by  fpecial 
privileges  and  immunities  :  every  family  will  then  become  nume- 
rous ;  and  every  one  will  be  animated  to  labour,  not  by  the  defire: 
of  gain  only,  but  of  honour :  the  Hate  of  hufbandry  being  no  longer 
wretched,  will  no  longer  be  contemptible ;  the  plougli  once  more 
held  in  honour,  will  be  guided  by  the  vi(5torious  hands  that  have 
defended  the  country ;  and  it  will  not  be  lefs  glorious,  to  cultivate 
a  paternal  inheritance  in  the  fecurity  of  peace,  than  to  draw  the 
fword  in  its  defence,  when  it  is  endangered  by  war.  The  whole 
country  will  bloom  around  you  :  the  golden  ears  of  ripe  corn,  will 
again  crown  the  temples  of  Ceres ;  Bacchus  will  tread  the  grapes 
in  rich  clufters  under  his  feet ;  and  wine,  more  delicious  than 
nedar,  will  flow  from  the  hills  like  a  river :  the  vallies  will 
refound  to  the  fong  of  the  fliepherds,  who,  difperfed  along  the 
banks  of  a  tranfparent  ftream,  fhall  join  their  voices  with  the  pipe  ; 
while  their  flocks  fhall  frolic  round  them,  and  feaft  upon  the 
flowery  pafture  without  fear  of  the  wolf. 

*'  O  Ido- 
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"  O  Idomcneus !  will  it  not  make  you  fupremely  happy,  to  be 
the  fource  of  fuch  profperity  ;  to  ftretch  your  protedion,  like  the 
fliadow  of  a  rock,  over  fo  many  people,  who  will  repofe  under  it 
in  fecurity  and  peace  ?  Will  you  not,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  this, 
enjoy  a  noble  elation  of  mind,  a  calm  fenfe  of  fuperiour  glory ; 
fuch  as  can  never  touch  the  bofom  of  the  tyrant,  who  lives  only 
to  defolatc  the  earth,  and  who  diffufes,  not  lefs  through  his  own 
dominions,  than  thofe  which  he  conquers  from  others,  carnage 
and  tumult,  horror  and  anguifli,  confternation,  famine,  anddefpair? 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  prince,  whom  his  own  greatnefs  of  foul, 
and  the  diilinguiihing  favour  of  the  Gods,  fliall  render  thus  the 
delight  of  his  people,  and  the  example  of  fucceeding  ages !  The 
world,  inflead  of  taking  up  arms  to  oppofe  his  power,  will  be 
found  prollrate  at  his  feet,  and  fuing  to  be  fubjed  to  his  do- 
minion." 

"  But,  faid  Idomeneus,  when  the  people  fliall  be  thus  bleffed 
with  plenty  and  peace,  will  not  their  happinefs  corrupt  their  man- 
ners ;  will  they  not  turn,  againfl:  me,  the  very  ftrength  I  have 
given  them :"  "  There  is  no  reafon  to  fear  that,  faid  Mentor  : 
the  fycophants  of  prodigal  princes,  have  fuggefled  it  as  a  pretence 
for  oppreilion ;  but  it  may  eafily  be  prevented.  The  laws  which 
we  have  eflabliflied  v/ith  refpecSt  to  agriculture,  will  render  life 
laborious ;  and  the  people,  notwithftanding  their  plenty,  will 
abound  only  in  what  is  necelTary,  for  we  have  prohibited  the  arts 
that  furniih  fuperfluities  :  and  the  plenty  even  of  neceflaries  will 
be  redrained  within  due  bounds,  by  the  facility  of  marriage,  and 
the  multiplication  of  families.  In  proportion  as  a  family  becomes 
numerous,  their  portion  of  land  being  Hill  the  fame  in  extent,  a 
.more  diligent  cultivation  will  become  neceflary  ;  and  this  will 
require  inceffimt  labour.    Luxury  and  idlenefs  only,  render  people 
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infolent  and  rebellious :  they  will  have  bread,  indeed,  and  tliey  -will 
have  bread  enough;  but  they  will  have  nothing  more,  except  what 
they  can  gain,  from  their  own  ground,  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow, 

"  That  your  people  may  continue  in  this  ftate  of  mediocrity,  it 
will  be  neceffary  that  you  fhould  now  limit  the  extent  of  ground, 
that  each  family  is  to  pofFefs.  We  have,  you  know,  divided  your 
people  into  feven  clafTes,  according  to  their  different  conditions; 
and  each  family,  in  each  clafs,  mult  be  permitted  to  poiTefs  only 
fuch  an  extent  of  ground,  as  is  abfolutely  necellary  to  fubfifl:  it. 
This  regulation  being  inviolably  obferved,  the  nobles  can  never 
g^t  poireflion  of  the  lands  of  the  poor:  every  one  will  have  land j 
but  fo  much  only-,  as  .will  make  a  diligent  cultivation  necefTary. 
If,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  people  iliould  be  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  that  land  cannot  be  found  for  them  at  home ;  they  may 
be  fent  to  form  colonies  abroad,  which  will  be  a  new  advantage 
to  the  mother  country. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  cate'  fliould  be  taken,  even  to  prevent 
wine  from  being  too  common  in  your  kingdom :  if  you  find  that 
too  many  vines  are  planted,  you  fliould  caufe  them  to  be  grubbed 
up.  Some  of  the  mofl  dreadful  mifchiefs  that  afflid:  mankind^ 
proceed  from  wine  ;  it  is  the  caufe  of  difeafe,  quarrels,  fcdition, 
idlenefs,  averfion  to  labour,  and  eveiy  fpecies  of  domellic  diforder. 
Let  wine,  then,  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  medicine  j  or  as  a 
fcarce  liquor,  to  be  ufed  only  at  the  facrifices  of  the  Gods,  or  in 
feafons  of  public  feftivity.  Do  not,  however,  flatter  yourfelf,  that 
this  regulation  can  ever  take  place,  without  the  fancflion  of  your 
own  example. 

"  The  laws  of  Minos,  with  refpecH:  to  the  education  of  children, 
muft  alfo  be  inviolably  preferved:  public  fchools  mufl  be  efta- 
bliflied,  to  teach  them  the  fear  of  the  Gods  ;  the  love  of  their 
country  j  a  reverence  for  the  laws ;  and  a  preference  of  honour, 
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not  only  to  pleafure,  but  to  life.    Magiftrates  mud  be  appointed, 

to  fuperintcnd  the  condutft,  not  of  every  family  only,  but  every 

perfon:    you  muft  keep  alfo  your  own  eye  upon  them;  for  you 

are  a  king*  only  to  be  the  fhepherd  of  your  people,  and  to  watch 

over  your  flock  night  and  day.     By  this  unremitted  vigilance  you 

will  prevent  many  diforders  and  many  crimes  :   fuch  as  you  cannot 

prevent,  you  muft  immediately  punifh  with  feverity  ;  for,  in  this 

cafe,  feverity  to  the  individual,  is  clemency  to  the  public ;  it  flops 

thofe  irregularities  at  their  fource,  which  would  deluge  the  country 

with  mifery  and  guilt :    the  taking  away  of  one  life  upon  a  proper 

occafion,  will  be  the  prefervation  of  many;  and  will  make  a  prince 

fufficiently  feared,  without  general  or  frequent  feverity.     It  is  a 

deteftable  maxim,  that  the  fecurity  of  the  prince  depends  only 

upon  the  opprefTion  of  the  people.      Should  no  care  be  taken,  to 

improve  their  knowledge  or  their  morals  ?    Inftead  of  being  taught 

to  love  him,  whom  they  are  born  to  obey ;  fhould  they  be  driven 

by  terror  to  defpair ;  and  reduced  to  the  dreadful  neceflity,  either 

of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrant,  or  perifhing  under  its 

weight  ?    Can  this  be  the  way  to  reign  with  tranquillity ;  can  this 

ibe  the  path  that  leads  to  glory  ? 

"  Remember,  that  the  fovereign  who  is  mod  abfolute,  is  always 
leaft  powerful:  he  feizes  upon  all,  and  his  grafp  is  ruin.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  fole  proprietor  of  whatever  his  ftate  contains  ;  but,  for 
that  reafon,  his  ftate  contains  nothing  of  value :  the  fields  are 
uncultivated,  and  almoft  a  defart ;  the  towns  lofe  fome  of  their 
few  inhabitants  every  day ;  and  trade  every  day  declines.  The 
king,  who  muft  ceafe  to  be  a  king  when  he  ceafes  to  have  fubjecT:s, 
and  who  is  great  only  in  virtue  of  his  people,  is  himfelf  infenfiblv 
lofing  his  chara6ter  and  his  power,  as  the  number  of  his  people, 
from  whom  alone  both  are  derived,  infenfibly  diminiflies  ;  and  his 
dominions  are  at  length  exhaufted  of  money  and  of  men  :  the  lofs 
of  men,  is  the  greateft^  and  the  mofl:  irreparable  he  can  fuftain. 
2  Abfolute 
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Abfolute  power  degrades  every  fubje6l  to  a  flave  j  the  tyrant  is  flat- 
tered, even  to  an  appearance  of  adoration ;  and  every  one  trembles  at 
the  glance  of  his  eye  :  but,  at  the  leail  revolt,  this  enormous  power 
periflies  by  its  own  excefs.  It  derived  no  ftrength  from  the  love  of 
the  people  ;  it  wearied  and  provoked  all  that  it  could  reach ;  and 
rendered  every  individual  of  the  ftate,  impatient  of  its  continu- 
ance. At  the  firft  flroke  of  oppofition,  the  idol  is  overturned, 
broken  to  pieces,  and  trodden  under  foot :  contempt,  hatred,  fcar^ 
refentment,  diftruft,  and  every  other  paflion-  of  the  foul,  unite 
againfl  fo  hateful  a  defpotifm.  The  king,  who,  in  his  vain  pro- 
fperity,  found  no  man  bold  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth ;  in  his 
adveriity,  finds  no  man  kind  enough  to  excufe  his  faults,  or  to- 
defend  him  againfl  his  enemies." 

Idomeneus  then  hafled  to  diftribute  his  uncultivated  lands,  to' 
people  them  with  ufelefs  artificers,  and  to  carry  all  the  counfels  of 
Mentor  into  execution ;  referving,  for  the  builders,  fuch  parts  as 
had  been  allotted  them,  which  they  were  not  to  cultivate,  till  they 
had  finifhed  the  city. 

The  END  of  the  TWELFTH   BOCK. 
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THE  mild  and  equitable  government  of  Idomeneus,  foon 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  in 
crowds  to  Salentum,  to  be  incorporated  with  his  people,  and  fhare 
the  felicity  of  his  reign.  The  fields,  which  had  been  long  over- 
grown with  thorns  and  brambles,  now  promifed  a  ri_£lxjiaryefl, 
and  fruits  that  were  unknown  before ;  the  earth  opens  her  bofom 
to  the  plough-fliare,  and  gets  ready  her  treafures  to  reward  the 
hufbandman;  every  eye  fparkles  with. hope;  innumerable  flocks 
whiten,  alike,  the  vallies,  and  the  hills ;  the  mountains  refound 
with  the  lowings  of  cattle,  which,  in  large  herds,  fliare  the  paf- 
ture  with  the  flieep  ;  and  the  paflurc  thus  manured,  becomes  more 
ffci:tile,  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  it  feeds.  Thefe  flocks  and 
herds  were  procured  by  the  contrivance  of  Mentor,  who  advifed 
Idomeneus  to  exchange,  for  them,  with  the  Peucetes,  a  neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring  people,  fuch  fuperfluities,  as  were  prohibited  by  the  new 
regulations  at  Salcntum. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  city  and  the  adjacent  villages  were  filled 
•with  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  who  had  long  languiflicd  in  dejedion 
and  indigence,  and  did  not  dare  to  marry  for  fear  of  increafing 
their  diftrefs.  When  they  perceived,  that  Idomeneus  had  adopted 
fentiments  of  humanity,  and  was  become  the  father  of  his  people ; 
they  feared  no  longer  the  want  of  food,  nor  any  other  fcourge  with 
which  Heaven  chaftifes  the  earth.  Nothing  was  heard,  but  fliouts 
of  joy,  and  the  fongs  of  fliepherds  and  hufbandmen,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  their  marriage  :  Pan  feemed  himfelf  to  be  among  them ; 
and  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  mix  with  nymphs  in  the  dance,  which  the 
rural  pipe  prompted  in  the  chequered  fhade.  .Tranquillity  was 
every  where  heightened  into  joy  ;  but  the  joy  was  no  where  per- 
verted into  riot:  it  ferved  only  as  a  relaxation  from  labour;  and 
that  labour  rendered  it,  at  once,  more  poignant  and  more  pure. 

The  old  men  were  allonifhed  to  fee,  what  they  had  never  dared 
to  hope  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  life,  and  burfl  into 
tears  with  excefs  of  tendernefs,  and  joy.  Their  pleafure  foon 
kindled  into  devotion;  and  raifmg  their  tremulous  hands  to  Heaven, 
they  cried  out,  *'  O  mighty  Jupiter !  blefs  the  prince  that  refembles 
thee ;  and  is  himfelf  the  greateft  blelTmg  thou  couldft  beftow  upon 
us.  He  is  born  for  the  .benefit  of  mankind:  return  to  him  the 
benefits  that  we  receive  from  him.  The  children  of  thefe  mar- 
riages, and  their  defcendants  to  the  laft  generation,  will  be  indebted 
to  him  for  their  exiflence,  and  he  will  be  truly  the  father  of  his 
people  !"  The  young  couples  that  were  married,  expreiled  their  joy, 
by  finging  the  praifcs  of  him  from  whom  it  was  derived :  his 
name  was  continually  in  their  lips,  and  his  image  in  their  heart : 
they  thought  themfelves  happy,  if  they  could  fee  him  ;  and  they 
feared  his  death,  as  the  greateft  evil  that  could  befal  them. 

And 
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And  now  Idomencus  confefTed  to  Mentor,  that  he  had  never  felt 
any  pleafure,  equal  to  that  of  diffufing  happinefs  and  exciting 
afFeftion :  "  It  is  a  pleafure,  faid  he,  of  which  I  had  no  idea.  I 
thought  the  greatnefs  of  a  prince,  confifted  in  his  being  the  objeft 
of  fear ;  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind  were  made  only  for  him. 
"What  I  had  heard  of  kings  that  were  tlie  love  and  the  delight  oJF 
their  people,  I  defpifed  as  a  fable  ;  but  I  now  revere  it  as  truth.  I 
will,  however,  tell  you,  by  what  means  thefe  falfe  notions,  the 
<caufe  of  all  my  misfortunes,  were  early  planted  in  my  heart. 

"  Among  other  perfons,  whom  I  loved  when  I  was  very  young, 
were  Protefdaus  and  Philocles.  Protefilaus  was  fomewhat  older 
than  myfelf,  and  was  my  chief  favourite:  his  natural  difpofition, 
which  was  fprightly  and  enterprizing,  exadlly  correfponded  with 
my  own  ;  he  entered  into  all  my  pleafures,  he  flattered  all  my  paf- 
fions,  and  he  endeavoured  to  render  me  fufpicious  of  Philocles. 
Philocles  had  great  reverence  of  the  Gods,  an  elevated  mind,  and 
obedient  paffions :  he  placed  greatnefs,  not  in  the  acquifition  of 
power,  but  the  conqucft  of  himfelf,  and  in  never  ftooping  to  a 
mean  acflion :  he  often  warned  me  of  my  faults  with  great  free- 
dom ;  and  when  he  did  not  dare  to  fpeak,  his  filence,  and  the  for- 
row  that  was  exprefled  in  his  countenance,  fufficiently  convinced 
me,  that  I  had  given  caufe  for  reproach. 

"  This  fmcerity,  at  firft,  gave  me  pleafure;  and  I  frequently 
protefted,  that  I  would  always  liften  to  the  truths  he  told  me,  as  the 
beft  prefervative  againft  flattery :  he  diredted  me  how  to  walk  in  the 
fteps  of  Minos,  and  give  happinefs  to  my  people :  his  wifdom  was 
not,  indeed,  equal  to  thine  ;  but  I  now  know,  that  his  counfel  was 
good.  By  degrees,  however,  the  artifices  of  Protefdaus,  who  was 
jealous  and  afpiring,  fucceeded.  The  franknefs  and  integrity  of 
Philocles  difgufted  me :   he  faw  himfelf  decline  under  the  afcen- 

dancy 
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dancy  of  Protcfilaus,  without  a  ftruggle ,-  and  contented  himfelf 
with  always  telHng  me  the  truth,  whenever  I  would  hear  it ;  for 
he  had  my  advantage,  and  not  liis  own  intcreft  in  view. 

"  Protefilaus  infenfibly  perfuaded  me,  that  he  was  of  a  morofc 
and  haughty  temper ;  that  he  was  a  fevere  cenfor  of  my  condudl, 
from  a  fpirit  of  difcontent ;  that  he  alked  me  no  favour,  only  be- 
caufe  he  difdained  obligation,  and  afpircd  to  the  charader  of  a 
man  fuperior  to  any  honours  that  could  be  conferred  by  his 
prince.  He  a,dded,  that  this  youth,  who  fpokc  fo  freely  of  my 
faults  to  myfclf,  fpoke  of  them  alfo  with  the  fame  .freedom  to 
others  ;  that  he  infmuated,  I  was  little  worthy  of  cfteem  ;  and  that, 
by  thus  rendering  me  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
artful  parade  of  an  aufterc  virtue,  he  intended  to  open  himfelf  a 
way  to  the  throne.  At  firll  I  could  not  believe,  that  Philocles  in- 
tended to  deprive  me  of  my  crown :  there  is,  in  true  virtue,  fome- 
thing  open  and  ingenuous,  which  no  art  can  counterfeit,  and 
which,  if  it  is  attended  to,  can  never  be  miftaken.  But  the  llea- 
dinefs  with  which  Philocles  oppofed  my  follies,  began  to  weary 
me  ;  and  the  flattering  compliance  of  Protefdaus,  and  his  indefa- 
tigable induftry  to  procure  me  new  pleafures,  made  me  ftill  more 
impatient  of  his  rival's  aufterity. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Protefdaus,  perceiving  that  I  did  not  believe 
all  he  had  told  me  of  Philocles  ;  and  his  pride  difdaining  the  fuf- 
picion,  which  his  falfchood  had  deferved ;  refolved  to  fay  nothing 
more  to  me  about  him,  but  to  remove  ray  doubts,  by  ftronger  evi- 
dence than  fpeculation  and  argument :  he,  therefore,  advifed  me,  to 
give  him  the  command  of  fome  velTels  that  were  fitted  out  againfl 
a  fleet  of  the  Carpathians,  and  fupported  his  advice  with  great 
fubtilty :    "  You  know,  fays  he,  that  my  commendations  of  Phi-' 

locles 
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locks  cannot  be  fufpeded  of  partiality ;  he  is  certainly  brave,  and 
has  a  genius  for  war ;  he  is  more  fit  for  this  fervice,  than  any  other 
perfon  you  can  fend ;  and  I  prefer  the  advancement  of  your  intereft, 
to  the  gratification  of  my  own  refentmcnt." 

This  infiance  of  generous  integrity  in  a  man,  to  whom  I  had 
intrufted  the  moll  important  alTairs,  delighted  me :  I  embraced  him 
in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  thought  myfelf  fuperlatively  happy  to 
have  placed  my  confidence  in  a  man,  who  appeared  to  be  at  once 
fuperior  to  palfion  and  to  intereft.  But,  alas!  how  much  are 
princes  to  be  pitied !  This  man  knew  me  better,  than  I  knew  my- 
felf; he  knew,  that  kings  are  generally  miilruftful  and  indolent: 
miftruftful,  by  perpetually  experiencing  the  artifices  of  the  defign- 
ing  and  corrupt ;  and  indolent,  by  the  pleafures  that  folicit  them, 
and  an  habit  of  leaving  all  bufinefs  to  others,  without  taking  the 
trouble  fo  much  as  to  think  for  themfelves  :  he  knew,  therefore, 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  render  me  jealous  of  a  man,  who 
could  not  fail  to  perform  great  a(n:ions  ;  efpecially,  when  he  was 
not  prefent  to  detedl  the  fallacy. 

"  Philocles  forefaw,  at  his  depaiture,  what  would  happen :  "  Re- 
member, fays  he,  that  1  can  now  no  longer  defend  myfelf;  that 
you  will  be  acceffible,  only  to  my  enemy ;  and  that  while  I  am 
ferving  you  at  the  rifk  of  my  life,  I  am  likely  to  obtain  no  other 
recompence  than  your  indignation."  "  You  are  miftaken,  faid  I: 
Protefilaus  does  not  fpeak  of  you,  as  you  fpeak  of  hini ;  he  com- 
mends, he  elleems  you,  and  thinks  you  worthy  of  the  mofl  im- 
portant trufl: ;  if  he  fliould  fpeak  againft  you,  he  would  forfeit  my 
confidence :  go,  therefore,  upon  your  expedition,  without  fear ; 
and  think  only,  how  to  condu(5l  it  with  advantage."  He  departed, 
and  left  me  in  uncommon  perplexity, 

"  I  con- 
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"  I  confefs,  that  I  faw,  very  clearly,  the  neceflity  of  confulting 
many  underftandings ;  and  that  nothing  could  more  injure  my 
reputation,  or  my  intereft,  than  an  implicit  refignation  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  an  individual.  I  knew,  that  the  prudent  advice  of  Phi- 
locles  had  preferved  me  from  many  dangerous  errors,  whirh  the 
haughtinefs  of  Protefilaus  would  have  led  me  into :  I  Wi.  3  con- 
fcious,  that,  in  the  mind  of  Philocles,  there  was  a  fund  of  probity 
and  wifdom,  that  I  did  not  find  in  Protefilaus  ;  hut  I  had  fuifered 
Protefilaus  to  aflume  a  kind  of  didatorial  manner,  which  at  length 
I  found  myfelf  fcarce  able  to  refiil.  I  grew  weary  of  confulting 
two  men,  who  could  never  agree ;  and  chofe  rather  to  hazard 
fomething  in  the  adminiflration  of  my  affairs,  than  continue  the 
trouble  of  examining  oppofite  opinions,  and  judging  for  myfelf 
which  was  the  befl.  It  is  true,  I  did  not  dare  to  aflign  the  motives 
of  fo  fhameful  a  choice,  even  to  myfelf;  but  thefe  motives  ftill 
continued  their  fecret  influence  in  my  heart,  and  dire(5led  all  my 
a(5lions. 

"  Philocles  furprifed  the  enemy,  and  having  gained  a  complcat 
vidtory,  was  hailing  home  to  prevent  the  ill  offices  he  had  reafon 
to  fear  j  but  Protefilaus,  who  had  not  had  time  to  effedt  his  pur- 
pofe,  wrote  him  word,  that  it  was  my  pleafure  he  fliould  improve 
his  vidlory,  by  making  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  of  Carpathus. 
He  had,  indeed,  perfuaded  me,  that  a  conqucft  of  that  ifland  might 
eafily  be  made  ;  but  he  took  care,  that  many  things  neccffary  to 
the  enterprize,  fhould  be  wanting:  he  gave  Philocles  alfo  fuch 
orders,  as  could  not  fail  to  embarrafs  him  in  the  execution  of  it. 
hi  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  one  of  my  domeftics,  a  man  of  very 
corrupt  manners,  .who  was  much  about  mc,  to  obferve  all  that 
paflcd,  even  to  the  minuteft  incident,  and  give  him  an  account  of  it ; 
though  they  appeared  feldom  to  fee  each  other,  and  never  to  agree. 
This  domeftic,  whofe  name  was  Timocrates,  came  to  me  one  day, 

I  i  and 
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and  told  me,  as  a  great  fecret,  that  he  had  difcovcred  a  very  dan- 
gerous affair :  "  Philocles,  fays  he,  intends,  by  the  affiflance  of 
your  forces,  to  make  himfelf  king  of  Carpathus.  The  officers  are 
all  in  his  intereft ;  and  he  has  gained  the  private  men,  partly  by 
his  hberaHty,  but  principally  by  the  pernicious  irregularities 
which  he  tolerates  among  them.  He  is  greatly  elated  by  his  vic- 
tory ;  and  here  is  a  letter,  which  he  has  written  to  one  of  his 
friends,  concerning  his  project;,  which,  after  fuch  evidence,  it  is 
impoffible  to  doubt." 

"  I  read  the  letter,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Philocles ;  but  it  was  a  forgery,  concerted  and  executed 
between  Protefdaus  and  Timocrates.  This  letter  threw  me  into 
great  aftonifhment ;  I  read  it  again  and  again;  and  when  I  called  to 
mind,  how  many  affe<5ting  proofs  Philocles  had  given  me  of  diiinte- 
rcfted  fidelity,  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf  that  he  was  the  writer : 
yet,  feeing  the  charadlers  to  be  his,  what  could  I  determine  I 

"  When  Timocrates  perceived  that  his  artifice  had  thus  far  fuc- 
Ceeded,  he  puflied  it  farther :  "  May  I  prefumc,  faid  he,  hefitat- 
ing,  to  make  one  remark  upon  this  letter  ?  Philocles  tells  his 
friend,  that  he  may  fpeak  in  confidence  toProtefilaus  of  one  thing; 
but  he  cxpreffes  that  one  thing  by  a  cypher.  Protefilaus  is  certainly 
a  party  in  the  projeft  of  Philocles,  and  they  have  accommodated 
their  differences  at  your  expcncc.  You  know,  it  was  Protefilaus 
that  preffed  you  to  fend  Philocles  upon  this  expedition ;  and,  for 
fome  time,  he  has  defifted  from  fpcaking  againft  him,  as  he  has 
been  ufed  to  do :  he  now  takes  every  opportunity  to  excufe  and 
commend  him  ;  and  they  have  frequently  met  upon  very  good 
terms.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Protefilaus  has  concerted  meafures 
with  Philocles,  to  Ihare  his  conqueil  between  them.  You  fee,  that 
he  urged  you  to  this  enterpx'ize,  againft  all  rules  of  prudence  and 

of 
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of  policy  ;  and  that,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  has  endangered 
the  lofs  of  your  fleet :  is  it  poflible,  that  he  would  have  rendered 
Iwmfelf  thus  fubfcrvient  to  the  ambition  of  Philoclcs,  if  there  had 
been  enmity  between  them  ?  It  is  manifeft,  that  they  are  aJliKi- 
ated  in  a  defign  to  aggrandize  themfclves,  and  perhaps  to  fupplant 
you  in  the  throne.  I  know,  that,  by  thus  revealing  my  fufpicions, 
I  expofe  myfelf  to  their  refentment,  if  you  fhall  ftill  leave  your 
authority  in  their  hands :  however,  fmcc  I  have  done  my  duty,  I 
am  carelefs  of  the  event." 

"  The  laft  words  of  Timocrates,  funk  deep  into  my  mind :  I 
made  no  doubt,  but  that  Philocles  was  a  traitor ;  and  I  fufpe(5led 
Protefilaus,  as  his  friend,  hi  the  mean  time,  Timocrates  was  con- 
tinually telling  me,  that,  if  I  waited  till  Philocles  had  made  a  con- 
queft  of  Carpathus,  it  would  be  too  late  to  fruftrate  his  defigns: 
"  You  mull,  fays  he,  fecure  him,  while  he  is  in  your  power." 
But  I  was  llruck  with  fuch  horror  at  the  deep  difllmulation  of  man- 
kind, that  I  knew  not  whom  to  trufl: :  after  having  difcovered 
Philocles  to  be  a  traitor,  I  knew  no  man,  whofe  virtue  could  pre- 
clude fufpicion.  I  refolved  to  cut  off  Philocles  immediately ;  but  I 
feared  Protefdaus  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  him,  I  was  in  doubt  what 
to  do :  I  feared  equally  to  find  him  guilty,  and  to  trufl  him  as 
innocent. 

"  Such  was  the  perplexity  of  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
telling  him,  I  had  fome  fufpicions  of  Philocles.  He  heard  mc 
with  an  appearance  of  the  greateft  furprizc :  he  reminded  me 
of  his  integrity  and  moderation,  in  many  inflances  ;  he  exagge- 
rated his  fervices ;  and  did  every  thing,  that  could  flrengthen  my 
fufpicions  of  there  being  too  good  an  underftanding  between  them. 
Timocrates,  at  the  fame  time,  was  equally  diligent  on  his  part,  to 
fix  my  attention  upon  every  circumftance,  that  favoured  the  notion 

I  i  a  of 
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of  a  confederacy  ;  and  was  continually  urging  me  to  deflroy  Phi- 
locles,  while  it  was  in  my  power.  How  unliappy  a  Hate,  my  dear 
Mentor,  is  royalty !  and  how  much  are  kings  the -fport  of  other 
men,  while  other  men  appear  to  be  trembling  at  their  feet ! 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  a  ftroke  of  profound  policy,  and  to- 
tally difconcert  Protefilaus,  to  cut  off  Philocles  immediately,  by 
fending  Timocrates  fecretly  to  the  fleet  for  that  purpofe.  Protefi- 
laus, in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  his  diflimulation,  with  the 
fteadieft  perfeverance,  and  moll  refined  fubtilty:  he  deceived  me,, 
by  appearing  to  be  himfelf  deceived.  I  fent  away  Timocrates,  who 
found  Philocles  greatly  embarraflTed  in  making  his  defcent,  for 
which  he  was  wholly  unprovided:  Protefilaus,  forefeeing  that  his. 
forged  letter  might  fail  of  its  effeft,  had  taken  care  to  have  an- 
other refource,  by  making  an  enterprize  difficult  which  he  had 
perfuaded  me  would  be  eafy,  and  the  mifcarriage  of  which,  there- 
fore, could  not  fail  of  expofing  Philocles,  who  conduced  it,  to  my 
refentment.  Philocles,  however,  fuftained  himfelf  under  all  dif-: 
ficulties,  by  his  courage,  his  genius,  and  his  popularity  among  the 
troops.  There  was  not  a  private  foldier  in  the  army,  who  did  not 
fee,  that  the  proje<5t  of  a  defcent  was  rafli  and  impracflicable  ;  yet, 
every  one  applied  to  the  execution  of  it,  with  the  fame  adlivity  and 
zeal,  as  if  his  life  and  fortune  depended  upon  its  fuccefs ;  and 
every  one  was,  at  all  times,  ready  to  hazard  his  life,  under  a  com- 
mander, who  was  univerfally  reverenced  for  his  wifdom,  and  loved 
for  his  benevolence. 

"  Timocrates  had  every  thing  to  fear,  from  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  a  general,  in  the  midft  of  an  army  by  which  he  was  adored: 
but  the  fury  of  ambition  is  always  blind ;  and  he  faw  neither  dif- 
ficulty, nor  danger,  in  any  meafure,  that  could  gratify  Protefilaus, 
in  concert  with  whom,  he  hoped  to  govern  me  without  controul, 

as 
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as  foon  as  Philocles  fhoiild  be  dead.  Protcfilaus  could  not  bear  the 
prefcnce  of  a  man,  whofe  very  looks  were  a  filcnt  reproach,  and 
who  could  at  once  difappoint  all  his  projcds  by  dilclofing  them 
to  me. 

"  Timocrates,  having  corrupted  two  of  Philocles's  officers,  who 
were  continually  about  his  perfcn,  by  promifing  them  a  great 
reward  in  my  name ;  fent  him  word,  that  he  had  fome  private 
inflru(5lions  to  communicate  to  him  from  me,  and  that  thofe  two 
officers  only  mull  be  prefent.  Philocles  immediately  admitted  them 
to  a  private  room,  and  fliut  the  door.  As  foon  as  they  were  alone, 
Timocrates  made  a  ftroke  at  him  with  a  poignard,  which  entering 
obliquely,  made  but  a  flight  wound.  Philocles,  with  the  calm  for- 
titude of  a  man  familiar  with  danger,  forced  the  weapon  out  of 
his  hand,  and  defended  himfelf  with  it  againft  the  affaffins,  at  the 
fame  time  calling  for  affiftance :  fome  of  the  people  that  waited 
without,  immediately  forced  the  door,  and  difengaged  him  from 
his  affiiilants,  who,  being  in  great  confufion,  had  made  a  feeble 
and  irrefolute  attack.  They  were  immediately  fecui  ed  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  indignation  of  the  foldiers,  that  they  would  the  next  mo- 
ment have  been  torn  to  pieces,  if  Philocles  had  not  interpofcd. 
After  the  firft  tumult  had  fubfided,  he  took  Timocrates  afidc,  and 
afked  him,  without  any  tokens  of  refentment,  what  had  prompted 
him  to  fo  horrid  an  attempt.  Timocrates,  who  was  afraid  of  being 
inftantly  put  to  death,  made  hafle  to  produce  the  written  order 
which  I  had  given  him,  for  what  he  had  done ;  and  as  every  vil- 
lain is  a  coward,  he  thought  only  of  faving  his  life,  and,  therefore, 
without  referve,  difclofed  the  whole  treachery  of  Protefilaus. 

"  Philocles,  though  he  was  unmoved  at  the  danger  of  the  pro- 
jed  which  had  been  formed  againft  him,  was  yet  terrified  at  its 
guilt  J  he  thought  himfelf  not  a  match  for  the  malice  of  man- 
kind. 
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kind,  and  therefore  determined  no  longer  to  druggie  with  it.  He 
declared  to  the  troops,  that  Timocrates  was  innocent ;  he  took  care 
to  fecure  him  from  their  refentment,  and  he  fent  him  back  in 
fafety  to  Crete.  He  then  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Polimenes,  whom  I  had  appointed,  by  a  written  order,  to  fucceed 
him ;  and  having  exhorted  the  troops  to  continue  fledfafl  in  the 
fidelity  they  owed  me,  he  went  on  board  a  fmall  bark  in  the  night, 
which  landed  him  npon  the  ifland  of  Samos,  where  he  Hill  lives, 
with  great  tranquillity,  in  poverty  and  folitude.  He  procures  a 
fcanty  fubfiftence,  by  working  as  a  llatuary ;  and  wifhes  not  fo 
much  as  to  hear  of  men,  who  are  perfidious  and  unjuft ;  much 
lefs  of  kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  moll  deceived,  and  the 
mofl  unhappy  of  men." 

Idomeneus  was  here  interrupted  by  Mentor:  "Was  it  long, 
faid  he,  before  you  difcovered  the  truth?"  "  No,  faid  Idomeneus  ; 
but  I  difcovered  it  by  degrees.  It  was,  indeed,  not  long,  before 
Protefilaus  and  Timocrates  quarrelled ;  for  it  is,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, that  the  wicked  can  agree  ;  and  their  difiention  at  once  dif- 
covered the  depth  of  the  abyfs,  into  which  they  had  thrown  me." 
"  Well,  faid  Mentor,  and  did  you  not  immediately  difmifs  them 
both  ?"  "  Alas !  faid  Idomeneus,  can  you  be  fo  ignorant  of  my 
weaknefs,  or  the  perplexity  of  my  fituation  ?  When  a  prince  has 
once  delivered  up  himfclf,  with  implicit  confidence,  to  bold  and 
defigning  men,  who  have  the  art  of  rendering  themfelves  neccf- 
fary ;  he  mull  never  more  hope  to  be  free.  Thofe,  whom  he  moft 
djsfpifes,  he  moft  diftinguiflies  by  his  favour,  and  loads  with  benefits. 
I  abhoiTed  Protefilaus,  and  yet  left  him  in  the  pofieflion  of  all  my 
authority.  Strange  infatuation !  I  was  plcafed  to  think,  that  I 
knew  him,  yet  I  had  not  refolution  enough  to  avail  myfelf  of  that 
knowledge,  and  refume  the  power  of  which  he  was  unworthy. 
8  I  found 
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I  found  him,  indeed,  pliant  and  attentive  ;  very  diligent  to  flatter 
my  paflions,  and  very  zealous  to  advance  my  interefts.  I  had,  be- 
fides,  fome  reafons,  which  enabled  me  to  excufe  my  weaknefs  to 
myfelf :  having,  unhappily,  never  cliofen  perfons  of  integrity  to 
manage  my  affairs,  I  doubted  whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing 
as  integrity  in  the  world.  I  confidered  virtue,  rather  as  a  phantom 
tlian  a  reality ;  and  thought  it  ridiculous,  to  get  out  of  the  hands 
of  one  bad  man,  with  great  flxuggle  and  commotion,  merely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  another,  who  would  neither  be  lefs  interefled, 
nor  moi*c  fincere.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  commanded  by  Poli- 
menes,  returned  to  Crete :  I  thought  no  more  of  the  conquefl:  of 
Carpathus ;  and  Protefdaus's  difllmulation  was  not  fo  deep,  but 
that  I  could  perceive  he  was  greatly  mortified,  to  hear  that  Philoclcs 
was  out  of  danger  at  Samos." 

"  But,  {aid  Mentor,  though  you  fl;ill  continued  Protefilaus  in 
his  pofl^  did  you  ftiJl  trufl  your  affairs  implicitly  to  his  manage- 
ment ?"  '*  I  was,  faid  Idomeneus,  too  much  an  enemy  to  bufinefs 
and  application,  to  take  them  out  of  his  hands :  the  trouble  of 
inftru(5ting  another,  would  have  broken  in  upon  the  plan  of  life 
which  my  indolence  had  formed,  and  I  had  not  refolution  to 
attempt  it.  I  chofe,  rather,  to  fhut  my  eyes,  than  to  fee  the  arti- 
fices that  were  pra6tifed  againft  me  ;  and  contented  myfelf  with 
letting  a  few  of  my  favorites  know,  that  I  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
treachery.  Thus  knowing  that  I  was  cheated,  I  imagined  myfelf 
to  be  cheated  but  to  a  certain  degree.  I  fometimes  made  Protefilaus 
fenfiblc,  that  I  was  oflTended  at  his  ufurpation  j  I  frequently  took 
pleafure  in  contradi(5ling  him,  in  blaming  him  publickly  for  fome- 
thing  he  had  done,  and  deciding  contrary  to  his  opinion :  but  he 
knew  my  fupinenefs  and  floth  too  well,  to  have  any  apprehenfions 
upon  this  account  ;  he  always  returned  rcfolutely  to  the  charge, 
fometimes  with  argument  and  importunity,  fometimes  with  foft- 
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nefs  and  infinuation ;  and,  whenever  he  perceived  that  I  was 
offended,  he  doubled  his  affiduity,  in  furnifhing  fuch  new  amufe- 
ments  as  were  moft  Hkely  to  footh  and  foften  me,  or  to  engage 
me  in  fome  affair  which  he  knew  would  make  his  affiftance  ne- 
celTary,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  his  zeal  for 
my  reputation. 

"  This  method  of  flattering  my  paffions,  always  fucceeded,  not- 
withftanding  I  was  upon  my  guard  againil  it.  He  knew  all  my 
fecrets,  he  relieved  me  in  every  perplexity,  and  he  made  the  people 
tremble  at  my  name:  I  could  not,  therefore,  refolve  to  part  with 
him  ;  and  yet,  by  keeping  him  in  his  place,  I  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  honefl  men  to  fhew  me  my  true  intereft.  No  man  fpoke 
freely  in  my  council ;  truth  withdrew  far  from  me  ;  and  error, 
the  harbinger  of  the  fall  of  kings,  perpetually  punifhed  me,  for 
having  facrificed  Philocles  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  Protefdaus. 
Even  thofe  who  were  beft  affedted  to  my  perfon  and  government, 
thought  themfelves  not  obliged  to  undeceive  me,  after  fo  dreadful 
an  example  ;  and  I  myfelf,  my  dear  Mi  ntor,  even  I  myfelf  was 
fecretly  afraid,  that  truth  lliould  buril  through  the  cloud  of  flat- 
tery that  furrounded  me,  and  reach  me  with  irrefiftible  radiance; 
for  I  fliould  have  been  troubled  at  the  prefence  of  a  guide,  which 
I  could  not  but  approve,  yet  wanted  refolution  to  follow.  I  fhould 
have  regretted  my  vafTalage,  without  ftruggling  to  be  free  ;  for 
my  own  indolence,  and  the  afcendancy  which  Protefilaus  had 
gained  over  me,  concurred  to  chill  me  with  the  torpor  of  defpair. 
I  was  confcious  to  a  fliameful  fituation,  which  I  wiflied  alike  to 
hide,  from  others  and  myfelf.  You  know,  that  vain  pride,  and 
falfe  glory,  are  hereditary  to  kings,  who  can  never  bear  to  acknow- 
ledge either  an  error  or  a  fault ;  to  conceal  one,  they  will  commit 
an  hundred ;  and  rather  than  acknowledge  they  have  been  once 
deceived,  they  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  for  ever.    Such 
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is  the  condition  of  weak  and  indolent  princes  j  and  fuch  was  mine, 
when  I  fet  out  for  the  fiege  of  Troy  I 

"  I  left  the  fole  adminiftration  of  my  government,  to  Protcfilaus ; 
and  he  behaved,  during  my  abfence,  with  great  haughtincfs  and 
inhumanity.  The  whole  kingdom  groaned  under  his  oppreffion ; 
but  no  man  dared  to  fend  information  of  it  to  me :  they  knew, 
that  I  dreaded  the  fight  of  truth  ;  and  that  I  always  gave  up,  to  the 
cruelty  of  Protefilaus,  thofe  that  ventured  to  fpeak  againft  him:  but 
the  mifchief  increafed,  in  proportion  to  the  fear  that  concealed  it. 
He  afterwards  obliged  me  to  difmifs  Merion,  who  followed  me  to 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  acquired  immortal  honour  in  the  expedition  ; 
he  grew  jealous  of  him  after  my  return ;  as  he  did  of  every  man, 
who  was  diftinguifhcd,  either  by  my  favour,  or  his  own  virtue. 

"  This  afcendancy  of  Protefilaus,  my  dear  Mentor,  was  the 
fource  of  all  my  misfortunes :  the  revolt  of,  the  Cretans,  was  not 
fo  much  the  cfFecft  of  the  death  of  my  fon,  as  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Gods  whom  my  follies  had  provoked,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people  which  Protefilaus  had  drawn  upon  me.  An  opprcflive  and 
tyrannical  government  had  totally  exhaulled  the  patience  of  my 
fubje^s,  when  I  imbrued  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  my  fon ;  and 
the  horror  of  that  acStion,  only  threw  off  the  veil  from  what  had 
long  lain  concealed  in  their  hearts. 

"  Timocrates  went  with  me  to  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  and  gave  pri- 
vate intelligence  to  Protefilaus,  by  letter,  of  all  that  he  could  dif- 
cover.  I  was  confcious,  that  I  was  in  captivity ;  but,  inftead  of 
making  an  effort  to  be  free,  I  difmiflTed  the  fubje<5t  from  my 
thoughts  in  defpair.  When  the  Cretans  revolted  at  my  return, 
Protefilaus  and  Timocrates  were  the  firft  that  fled;  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  abandoned  me,  if  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  fly  almoll 
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at  the  fame  time.  Be  afilired,  my  dear  Mentor,  that  thofe  who 
are  infolcnt  in  profperity,  are  paflive  and  timid  in  diflrefs:  the 
jnoment  they  are  difpoffefled  of  their  authority,  all  is  confternation 
and  defpair ;  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  haughty,  they  be- 
come abjedl ;  and  they  pafs,  jln  a  moment,  from  one  extream.  to 
ihe  other," 

"  But  how  comes  it,  faid  Mentor,  that,  notwithftanding  you 
perfectly  know  the  wickednefs  of  thefe  men,  I  Hill  fee  them 
about  you  ?  I  can  account  for  their  following  you  hither,  Becaufe 
they  had  no  profpeft  of  greater  advantage  j  and  I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive, th-flt  you  might  afford  them  an  afylum  in  this  rifmg  city,, 
from  a  principle  of  generofity :  but,  from  what  motive,  can  yoU' 
ftill  deliver  yourfelf  up  to  their  management,  after  fuch  dreadful 
experience  of  the  mifchiefs  it  mull  produce  I" 

"  You  are  not  aware,  faid  Idomeneus,  how  little  experience  itfelf 
can  avail  to  the  indolent,  who  are  eq^ually  averfe  to  bufmefs  and! 
refle(ftion  :  they  ai-e,  indeed,  diflatisfied  with  every  thing  j  but,  for 
want  of  refolution,  they  reform  nothing.  An  habitual  conne<Sbion; 
with  thefe  men,  which  many  years  had  confirmed,  at  length  bound- 
me  to  them,  by  fhackles  that  I  could  not  break.  As  foon  as  ! 
came  hither,  they  precipitated  me  into  that  exceffive  expence,  of 
which  you  have  been  witnefs  ;  they  have  exhaufled  the  itrength  of 
this  rifing  flate  ;  they  involved  me  in  the  war,  which,,  without 
your  affiflance,  mufl  have  deftroyed  me ;  and  I  fhould  foon  have 
experienced  at  Salentum,  the  fame  misfortunes  which  baniflied  me 
from  Crete.  But  you  have,  at  once,  opened  my  eyes,  and  infpired 
me  with  refolution.  In  your  prefence,  I  am  confcious  to  an  influr 
fence  for  which  I  cannot  account;  my  weaknefTes  drop  from  me, 
like  mortality  from  the  foul,  when  flie  is  difmifled,  to  the  fkies  j; 
and"!  feel  myfelf  a.ne^v  being,  in  a  more  exalted  flate." 
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Mentor  then  aflced  Idomeneus,  how  Protcfilaus  had  behaved, 
dunng  the  change  of  mcafurcs  which  had  lately  taken  place. 
"  He  has  behaved,  replied  Idomeneus,  with  the  mofl  refined  fub^ 
tilty.  When  you  firft  arrived,  he  laboured  to  alarm  my  fufpicions 
by  indireft  infinuations  :  he  alleged  nothing  againft  you  himfelf  j 
but  now  one,  and  then  another,  were  perpetually  coming  to  tell 
me,  that  the  two  flrangers  were  much  to  be  feared :  "  One  of 
them,  faid  they,  is  the  fon  of  the  crafty  and  defigning  Ulysses  ; 
the  other  feems  to  have  deep  defigns,  and  to  be  of  a  dark  and 
involved  fpirit.  They  have  been  accuftomed  to  wander  from  one 
kingdom  to  another,  and  who  knows  but  they  may  have  formed 
fome  defign  againft  this.  It  appears,  even  by  their  own  account, 
that  they  have  been  the  caufe  of  great  troubles,  in  the  countries 
through  which  they  have  pafled  ;  and  we  Ihould  remember,  that 
this  ftate  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  that  it  is  not  firmly  eftabliflied,  and 
that  a  flight  commotion  will  overturn  it." 

•'  Upon  this  fubjed,  Protefilaus  was  filent ;  but  he  took  great 
pains  to  convince  me,  that  the  reformation,  which,  by  your  advice 
I  had  begun,  was  dangerous  and  extravagant.      He  urged  me,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  my  particular   intereft:    "  If  you  place 
your  people,  fai4  he,  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  cafe  and  plenty,  they  will 
labour  no  more ;  they  will  become  infolent,  intractable,  and  fac- 
tious :    weaknefs  and  diftrefs  only,   can  render  them  fupple  and 
obedient."     He  frequently  endeavoured  to  gain  his  point,  by  aflum- 
ing  his  former  afcendancy  over  me  ;  but  he  concealed  it  under  an 
appearance  of  zeal  for  my  fcrvice:    "  By  eafing  your  people,  faid 
he,  you  will  degrade  the  regal  authority  ;  and  this  will  be  an  irre- 
parable injury,  even  to  the  people  thcmfclves:   nothing,  but  keep- 
ing them  in  the  loweft  fubjcclion,  can  preferve  them  from  the  reft- 
leffiiefs  of  difcontent,  and  the  turbulence  of  fadlion."    To  all  this 
J  replied,  that  I  coiild  eafily  keep  the  people  to  their  duty,  by 
malting  them  love  me ;   by  exerting  all  my  authority,  without 
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abufing  it ;  by  fleadily  punifliing  all  offenders ;  by  taking  care, 
that  children  Ihould  be  properly  educated ;  and  by  maintaining 
ftich  difcipline  among  the  people,  as  fliould  render  life  fimplc, 
fober,  and  laborious.  What !  faid  I,  can  no  people  be  kept  in  fub^ 
jeftion,  but  thofe  that  are  perilhing  with  hunger  I  Does  the  art 
of  government  exclude  kindnefs,  and  mud  the  politician  be  necef- 
farily  divefted  of  humanity  ?  How  many  nations  do  we  fee  go- 
verned with  a  gentle  hand,  yet  inflexibly  loyal  to  their  prince  ? 
Fadion  and  revolt  are  the  effects  of  reftleflhefs  and  ambition  in  the 
great,  whofe  paflions  have  been  indulged  to  exccfs,  and  who  have 
been  fuffered  to  abufe  freedom  into  licentioufnefs  ;  of  the  effemi- 
nacy, luxury,  and  idlenefs,  of  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  ;  of  too 
large  a  military  eflablifhment,  which  muft  confift  of  perfons,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  every  occupation  that  can  be  ufeful  in  a  time 
of  peace  ;  and  chiefly  of  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  people,  whom 
intolerable  opprefTion  has  at  lafl  made  defperate.  The  feverity, 
the  pride,  and  the  indolence  of  princes,  which  render  them  inca- 
pable of  that  comprehenfive  vigilance,  which  alone  can  prevent 
diforder  in  the  flate,  are  the  firfl  caufes  of  tumult  and  infurrec- 
tion }  and  not  the  fecure  and  peaceful  repafl  of  the  hufbandman^ 
Tto-pon  that  bread,  which  he  has  obtaiiied  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow." 

*'  When  Protefilaus  perceived  that,  in  thefe  principles,  I  was  inflex- 
ible, he  totally  changed  his  method  of  attack ;  he  began  to  ad  upont 
thofe  very  maxims,  wliich  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to.  fubvert ;  he 
pretended  to  adopt  them  from  convi<5lion,  and  with  a  relifli ;  and 
exprefTed  great  obligations  to- me,,  for  removing  his  prejudices,  and; 
throwing  new  light  upon  his  mind^  He  anticipates  my  very  wifhes : 
and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  he  is  the  firfl  to  reprefent  their 
neceflities,  and  to  exclaim  againfl  unnecefTary  expence.  He  is^ 
even,  as  you  know,  become  eloquent  in  your  praife ;  he  exprefTes- 
the  greatcft  confidence  in  your  wifdoni  anxl  integrity;,  and  neglccfts. 
laothing  that  he  thinks  will  give  you  pleafurc.    His  friendfhip  with 
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Timocratcs  feems  to  decline;  Timocrates  is  endeavouring  to  throw 
off  his  dcpcndance ;  Protefdaus  is  become  jealous  of  him  j  and  it  is 
partly  by  their  difagreement,  that  I  have  difcovered  their  treachery." 

"  You  have  then,  faid  Mentor,  with  a  fmile,  been  weak  enough 
to  fuffer,  even  by  detefted  villainy  j  and  to  continue  fubfervicnt 
to  traitors,  after  you  knew  their  treafon."  "  Alas  !  faid  Idome- 
neuSj  you  do  not  know  the  power  of  artful  men,  over  a  weak 
and  indolent  prince,  who  has  put  the  whole  management  of  liis 
affairs  into  their  hands :  belides,  Protefdaus,  as  I  have  juft  told 
you,  now  enters,  with  great  zeal,  into  all  your  proje(5ts  for  the 
general  advantage  of  the  ftate." 

"  I  know  but  too  well,  faid  Mentor,  with  a  look  of  fome  feve- 
rity,  that,  of  thofe  that  furround  a  prince,  the  wicked  prevail  over 
the  good.  Of  this  truth  you  are  yourfelf  a  dreadful  example :  you 
fay,  that  I  liave  opened  your  eyes  to.  your  true  interefl;  yet,  you 
are  ftill  fo  blind,  as  to  trufl  the  adminiftration  of  your  government 
to  a  wretch,  that  is  not  fit  to  live.  It  is  time  you,  fliould  learnj, 
tJiat  a  man  may  perform  good  a(5lions,  and  be  Hill  wicked }  that 
men  of  the  worfl  pi-incipl'cs  and  difpofition,  do  good,  when  it  ferves. 
their  purpofe,  with  the  fame  facility  as  evil.  It  is  true,  that  they 
do  evil  without  reluctance,  becaufe  they  are  witheld  neither  by 
fentiment  noY  principle  -,  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  they  do  good  with- 
out violence  to  themfelves,  becaufe  the  fucccfs  even  of  their  vices,, 
depends  upon  appearances  of  virtue,  which  they  do  not  poffefs ;. 
and  becaufe  they  gratify  their  own.  depravity,  while  they  are  de- 
ceiving mankind.  They  are,  however,  incapable  of  virtue,  though 
tlicy  appear  to  pradlife  it ;  they  can  only  add,  to  every  other  vice, 
that  which  is  more  odious  than  all,  hypocrify.  While  you  con- 
tinue refolutc  and  peremptory  that  good  fhall  be  done,  Protefilaus> 
will  do  good  to  preferve  his  authority  :  but  if  he  perceives  tlie  leaft 
tendency  to  reiaxaiion,  lie  will  feize,  and  with,  all  his  powers- im- 
prove 
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prove  the  opportunity,  to  bewilder  you  again  in  perplexity  and  errors 
and  refume  his  natural  diffimulation  and  ferocity.  Is  it  poflible 
that  you  fhould  live  with  honour  or  in  peace,  while  you  fee  fuch  a 
wretch  as  Protefilaus  for  ever  at  your  fide ;  and  remember,  that  Phi- 
locles,  the  faithful  and  the  wife,  Hill  lives  in  poverty  and  difgrace 
at  Samos  ? 

"  You  acknowledge,  O  Idomeneus !  that  princes  are  overborn 
and  milled,  by  bold  and  defigning  men  that  are  about  them ;  but 
you  Ihould  not  forget,  that  princes  ai-e  liable  to  another  misfortune 
by  no  means  inferiour,  a  propenfity  to  forget  the  virtues  and  the 
fervices  of  thofe  that  are  abfent.  Princes  being  continually  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude,  are  not  forcibly  imprefled  by  any  indi- 
vidual;  they  are  ftitick  only  with  what  is  prefent  and  pleafing: 
the  remembrance  of  every  thing  elfe  is  foon  obliterated ;  virtue 
afFe6ls  them  lefs  than  any  other  obje(5t,  for  virtue  can  feldom  pleafe, 
as  it  oppofcs  and  condemns  their  follies.  Princes  love  nothing  but 
pomp  and  pleafure  >  and  who,  therefore,  can  wonder,  that  princes 
are  not  beloved :" 
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AFTER  this  converfation,  Mentor  perfuaded"  Idomeneus,  im^ 
mediately  to  difmifs  Protefilaus  and  Timocrates,  and  recall 
Philoclcs.  The  king  would  immediately  have  complied,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  feverity  of  virtue  in  Philocles,  of  which  he  feared' 
the  eiFedls  :  "  I  confefs,  faid  he,  that  though  I  love  and  efteem  him, 
I  cannot  perfc^ly  reconcile  myfelf  to  his  return;  I  have,  even; 
from  my  infancy,  been  accuftomcd  to.  praife,  afliduity,  and  com- 
pliances, which,  in  Philocles,  I  iliall  not  find.  Whenever  I  took: 
any  meafure  that  he  difapproved,  the  dejection  of  his  countenance- 
was  fufficient  to  condemn  me ;  and  when  we  were  together  in^ 
private,  his  behaviour  was  refpe(51:ful  and  decent,  indeed,  but  it 
was  ungracious  and  auftere." 

"  Do  you  not  fee,  replied  Mentor,  that  to  princes,  who  have 
li>ecix..fpoiled  by  flattery,  e-C'cry  thing  that:,is  fincere  and  honeft,  ap- 
pears. 
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pears  to  be  ungracious  and  auflere  ?  Such  princes  are  even  weak 
enough,  to  fufped  a  want  of  zeal  for  their  fervice,  and  refpect 
for  their  authority,  where  they  do  not  find  a  fervihty,  that  is  ready 
to  flatter  them  in  the  abufe  of  their  power:  they  are  j^fEendedat^ 
all  fi^geclpm  of  fpeech,  all  generofity  of  fentiment,  as  pride,  cenfo- 
rioufnefs,  andfedition;  and  contract  a  falfe  delicacy,  which  every 
thing,  Ihort  of  flattery,  difappoints  and  difgufts.  But  let  us  fup- 
poie,  that  Philocles  is  really  ungracious  and  auflere ;  will  not  his 
auftcrity  be  preferable  to  the  pernicious  flattery  of  thofe,  that  are 
now  about  you  ?  Where  will  you  find  a  man  without  fault  ?  and 
is  not  that  of  fpeaking  truth,  in  a  manner  fomcthing  too  rough 
and  free,  a  fault  from  which  you  have  lefs  to  fear  than  any 
other?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  fault,  which  your  own  indifcrction 
has  made  neceflTary  to.  your  intereft,  as  that  only  which  can 
furmount  the  averlion  to  truth  that  flattery  has  given  you? 
XQVi:..flaiid  in  need  of  a  m;\nL_ who  loves  only  truth  and  you ; 
•who  loves  you  better  than  you  know  how  to  1qv£,  yourfelf; 
who  will  fpeak  truth  notwithftanding  yoiu"  oppofltion,  and  force 
a  way  for  it  through  all  your  intrenchments.  Such  a  man,  and  fo 
neceffary  is  Philocles.  Remember,  that  the  greateft  good  fortune 
a  prince  can  hope  is,  that  one  man  of  fuch  magnanimous  gene- 
rofity fhould  be  born  in  his  reign:  in  comparifon  of  fuch  a  man, 
all  the  treafures  of  the  ftate  are  of  no  value  ;  and  a  prince  can 
fuff'er  no  punifliment  fo  dreadful,  as  that  of  lofmg  him,  by  becom- 
ing unworthy  of  his  virtue,  and  not  knowing  how  to  profit  by 
his  fervices.  You  ought  certainly  to  avail  yourfelf  of  worthy 
men,  though  it  is  not  neceflary  that  you  fliould  be  blind  to  their 
faults ;  in  thefe,  never  implicitly  acquiefce,  but  endeavour  to  cor- 
retSt  them.  Give  merit,  however,  always  a  favourable  hearing ; 
and  let  the  public  fee,  that  you  at  once  diftinguilh  and  honour  it: 
but,  above  all  things,  ftrive  to  be  no  longer  what  you  have  been. 
JPrinces,  whofe  virtues,  like  yours,  have  fufFered  by  the  vices  of 
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others,  generally  content  themfelves  with  a  fpeciilative  difappro- 
bation  of  corrupt  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  employ  them  with 
the  utmoft  confidence,  and  load  them  with  riches  and  honour  :  on 
the  other  hand,  they  value  themfelves  upon  difcerning  and  approv- 
ing men  of  virtue,  but  they  reward  them  only  with  empty  praifc  ; 
and  want  magnanimity  to  affign  them  employments,  to  admit 
them  to  their  friendlhip,  or  dillinguifh  them  by  their  favour." 

Idomeneus  then  confeiTed,  that  he  was  afhamed  of  having  fo 
long  delayed  to  deliver  innocence  from  oppreffion,  and  to  punifti 
thofe  that  had  abufed  his  confidence;  and  all  fcruples  about 
recalling  Philocles  being  removed.  Mentor  had  no  difficulty  in 
perfuading  the  king,  to  difmifs  his  favourite.-  for  when  once  an 
oppofition  to  a  favourite  has  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  he  is  fufpedled* 
and  becomes  troublefome ;  the  prince,  feeling  himfelf  perplexed 
and  uneafy,  thinks  only  how  to  get  rid  of  him:  all  friendfhip 
vaniflies,  and  all  fervices  are  forgotten.  The  fall  of  a  favourite 
gives  no  pain  to  his  mafter,  if,  as  foon  as  he  is  undone,  he  is  re- 
moved out  of  fight. 

Idomeneus  immediately  gave  private  orders  to  Hegefippus,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  houfehold,  to  feize  Protefilaus  and 
Timocrates,  and  conducft  them  in  fafety  to  the  ifle  of  Samos ;  to  leave 
them  there ;  and  to  bring  Philocles  back  to  Salentum.  Hegefippus, 
at  the  receipt  of  this  order,  burft  into  tears  of  furprize  and  joy : 
"  You  will  now,  faid  he  to  the  king,  make  every  heart  in  your 
dominions  glad  ;  for  thefe  men  were  the  caufe  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes, that  have  befallen  you  and  your  people.  Good  men  have 
now  groaned,  twenty  years,  under  an  oppreffion  fo  fevere,  that 
they  fcarce  dared  even  to  groan :  to  complain  was  irapofllble  ;  for 
thofe  who  attempted  to  approach  you,  otherwife  than  by  the 
favourites,  were  fure  to  be  immediately  cruftied  by  their  power." 

L  1  Hegefippus 
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He'gefippus  then  acquainted  the  king,  with  innumerable  inftances 
of  their  treachery  and  inhumanity,  of  which  he  had  never  heard, 
becaufe  no  body  dared  to  accufe  them  ;  and  told  him  alfo,  that  he 
had  difcovered  a  confpiracy  againft  tlie  life  of  Mentor.  The  king 
was  ilruck  with  horror  at  the  relation. 

Hegefippus,  that  he  might  feize  Protefilaus  without  delay,  went 
immediately  to  his  houfe.  It  was  not  fo  large  as  the  palace ;  but 
it  was  better  defigned,  both  for  convenience  and  pleafure:  the 
architecture  was  in  a  better  tafle,  and  it  was  decorated  with  a 
profufion  of  expence,  which  the  moft  cruel  opprellion  had  fup- 
plied.  He  was  then  in  a  marble  faloon  that  opened  to  his  baths, 
reclining  negligently  upon  a  couch,  that  was  covered  with  purple 
embroidered  with  gold :  he  appeared  to  be  weary,  and  even  ex- 
haulled  with  his  labours  ;  there  was  a  gloom  of  difcontent  upon 
his  brow,  and  his  eye  exprefled  a  kind  of  agitation  and  ferocity 
not  to  be  defcribed.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  kingdom  far 
round  him  upon  carpets,  watching  his  looks  even  to  the  flighteft 
glance  of  liis  eye,  and  reflecting  every  expreffion  of  his  counte- 
nance from  their  own :  if  he  opened  his  mouth,  all  was  ecllafy 
and  admiration  ;  and,  before  he  had  uttered  a  word,  they  vied 
with  each  other,  which  fhould  be  loudeft  in  the  praife  of  what 
he  had  to  fay.  One  of  them  regaled  him,  with  an  account  of  the 
fervices  he  had  rendered  to  the  king,  heightened  with  the  moll 
ridiculous  exaggeration :  another  declared,  that  his  mother  had 
conceived  him  by  Jupiter  in  the  likenefs  of  her  hufband,  and  that 
he  was  fon  to  the  Father  of  the  Gods.  In  feme  verfes  that  were 
recited  by  a  poet,  he  was  faid  to  have  been  inftruifted  by  the  mufes, 
and  to  have  rivalled  Apollo  in  all  the  works  of  imagination  and 
wit ;  and  another  poet,  ftill  more  fervile  and  fliamelcfs,  celebrated 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  father  of  a  people,^ 

among 
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among  whom  he  had  fcattered  plenty  and  happihefs,  from  the 
horn  of  Amalthea,  with  a  Hberal  hand. 

Protefilaus  heard  all  this  adulation,  with  a  cold  negligent  and 
difdainful  air,  as  if  he  thought  his  merit  was  without  bounds,  and 
that  he  honoured  thofe  too  much  from  whom  he  condefcended 
to  receive  praife.  Among  other  flatterers,  there  was  one  who  took 
the  liberty  to  whifper  fome  jefl  upon  the  new  regulations,  that 
were  taking  place  under  the  direilion  of  Mentor:  the  coun- 
tenance of  Protefilaus  relaxed  into  a  fmile  ;  and  immoderate 
laughter  immediately  fliook  the  whole  company,  though  the  greatefl 
part  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  faid.  The  countenance  of 
Protefilaus  became  again  haughty  and  fevere,  and  every  one  im- 
mediately flirunk  back  into  timidity  and  fdence :  all  watched  for 
the  happy  moment,  in  which  he  would  turn  his  eye  upon  them, 
and  permit  them  to  fpeak ;  and  each,  having  fome  favour  to  afk, 
tlifcovered  the  greateft  agitation  and  perplexity :  their  fupplicatory 
pollure,  fupplied  the  want  of  words  ;  and  they  feemed  to  be  im- 
prefled  with  the  fame  humility  and  reverence,  as  a  mother,  who 
petitions  the  Gods,  at  their  altar,  for  the  life  of  an  only  fon : 
every  countenance  exprefled  a  tender  complacency  and  admiration  j 
but  every  heart  concealed  the  moll  malignant  envy,  and  impla- 
cable hatred. 

At  this  moment,  ttegefippm  entered  the  faloon ;  and  feizing  the 
fword  of  Protefilaus,  acquainted  him,  that  he  had  the  king's  or- 
ders to  carry  him  to  Sahios.  At  thefe  tlreadful  words,  all  the  arro- 
gance of  the  favourite  fell  from  him  in  a  moment,  like  the  frag- 
ment of  a  rock  that  is  bi^oken  from  the  fummit :  he  threw  him- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  Hegefippus;  he  wept,  hefitated,  faltered, 
trembled,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  a  man,  upon  whom,  an  hour 
before,  he  would  have  difdained  to  turn  his  eye.     At  the  fame 
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time,  his  flatterers,  who  faw  that  his  ruin  was  compleat  and  irre- 
parable, infuhed  him  with  a  meannefs  and  cruelty  worthy  of  their 
adulation. 

Hegefippus  would  not  allow  liim  time  even  to  take  leave  of  his 
family,  or  fecure  his  private  papers,  which  were  all  feized  and 
put  into  the  king's  hands.  Timocrates  was  alfo  arrefted  at  the 
fame  time,  to  his  inexpreffible  furprize ;  for  being  upon  ill  terms 
with  Protefilaus,  he  had  not  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  being  in- 
volved in  his  ruin ;  and  they  were  both  carried  on  board  a  vefTel, 
which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them. 

They  arrived  in  fafety  at  Samos,  where  Hegefippus  left  his  pri- 
foners  ;  and,  to  compleat  their  misfortune,  he  left  them  together. 
Here,  with  a  rancour  natural  to  their  circumftances  and  difpofition, 
they  reproached  each  other  with  the  crimes  that  had  brought  on 
their  ruin :  here  they  were  condemned  to  live,  without  the  leafl 
hope  of  returning  to  Salentum,  at  a  diftance  from  their  wives  and 
children,  not  to  mention  friends,  for  a  friend  they  never  had: 
with  the  country,  they  were  wholly  unacquainted ;  and  had  no 
means  of  fubfiftence,  but  by  their  labour ;  a  fituation,  of  which 
the  difadvantages  were  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  luxury  and 
fplcndour  which  long  habit  had  made  almoft  as  neceflary  to  them^ 
as  food  and  reft.  In  this  condition,  like  two  wild  beafts  of  the 
foreft,  they  were  always  ready  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hegefippus  enquired,  in  what  part  of  the 
ifland  Philocles  was  to  be  found :  and  he  was  told,  that  he  lived 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  city,  upon  a  mountain,  in  which 
there  was  a  cave  that  ferved  him  for  a  habitation.  Every  one 
rpoke  of  him  with  the  utmoft  admiration  and  efteem :  "  He  has 
never  given  offence,  faid  they,  in  a  fingle  inftance,  fmce  he  has 
7  been 
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been  in  the  ifland ;  every  heart  is  touched  at  the  patience  of  his 
labour,  and  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  indigence;  he  pofTefTes  nothing, 
yet  is  always  content.  Though  he  is  remote  both  from  the  bufinefs 
and  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  without  property  and  without 
influence  ;  yet  he  can  ftill  find  means  to  oblige  merit,  and  has  a 
thoufand  contrivances  to  gratify  his  neighbours." 

Hegefippus  immediately  repaired  to  the  cave,  which  he  found 
empty  and  open ;  for  the  poverty  of  Philocles,  and  the  fimplicity 
of  his  manners,  made  it.unnecelTary  for  him  to  fliut  his  door  when 
he  went  out.  A  mat  of  coarfe  ruflies  ferved  him  for  a  bed  ;  he 
rarely  kindled  a  fire,  becaufe  his  food  was  generally  fuch  as  needed 
no  drefilng ;  in  fummer  he  lived  upon  fruits  frelh  gathered,  and 
upon  dates  and  dried  figs  in  winter,  quenching  his  thirft  at  a  clear 
fpring,  that  fell  in  a  natural  cafcade  from  the  rock.  His  cave 
contained  nothing  but  his  tools  ;  and  fome  books  that  he  read  at 
certain  hours,  which  he  appropriated  to  that  purpofc,  not  to  deco- 
rate his  mind  or  gratify  his  curiofity,  but  that,  while  he  refted 
from  his  labour,  he  might  gain  inftrucflion,  and  avoid  being  idle 
by  learning  to  be  good :  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  fculpture, 
not  to  procure  reputation  or  wealth,  but  merely  to  keep  his  body 
in  exercife,  and  procure  the  neceflaries  of  life  without  contratfting 
obligations. 

When  Hegefippus  entered  the  cave,  he  admired  the  pieces  of  art 
that  were  begun.  He  obferved  a  Jupiter,  in  whole  countenance 
there  was  a  ferene  majefly,  by  which  he  was  immediately  known 
to  be  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men  ;  he  perceived  alfo  a  Mars,  well 
diftinguifhed  by  a  proud  and  menacing  ferocity  ;  but  he  was  moft 
ftruck  with  a  Minerva,  that  was  reprefentcd  as  encouraging  the 

arts; 
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arts:  the  expreflion  of  her  countenance  was  at  once  noble  and 
gracious,  her  ftature  was  tall,  her  iliape  eafy,  and  her  attitude 
ib  natural,  that  the  fpedVator  was  almoft  perfuaded  Ihe  would  move. 
Hegefippus,  having  viewed  thefe  ftatues  with  great  pleafure,  re- 
tired ;  and  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  cave,  faw  Philocles  at 
a  diftance,  fitting  upon  the  grafs  under  the  fhade  of  a  large  tree, 
and  reading.  He  immediately  advanced  towards  him  ;  and  Phi- 
locles, who  perceived  him,  fcarce  knew  what  to  think :  "  Is  not 
that  Hegefippus,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  with  whom  I  was  fo  long 
familiar  at  Crete  ?  But  what  can  have  brought  him  to  an  ifland  fo 
remote  as  Samos  ?  Is  he  not  dead,  and  is  not  this  his  fliade  which 
has  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx  to  revifit  the  earth  i" 

While  he  was  thus  doubting  of  what  lie  faw,  Hegefippus  came 
fo  near,  that  his  doubts  were  at  an  end.  *'  Is  it  you  then,  faid  he, 
embracing  him,  my  dear  my  early  friend  ?  What  accident,  or  what 
tempeft,  has  thrown  you  upon  this  coaft  ?  Have  you  voluntarily 
deferted  the  ifland  of  Crete  ?  or  have  you  been  driven  from  your 
country,  by  a  misfortune  like  mine  ?" 

"  It  is  not  misfortune,  faid  Hegefippus,  but  the  favour  of  the 
Gods,  that  has  brought  me  hither."  He  then  gave  his  friend  a 
particular  account  of  the  long  tyranny  of  Protefilaus,  of  his  in- 
trigues with  Timocrates,  of  the  calamities  which  they  had  brought 
upon  Idomeneus  }  of  his  expulfion  from  the  throne,  his  flight  to 
Hefperia,  the  founding  ©f  Salentum,  the  arrival  of  Mentor  and 
Telemachus,  the  wifdom  which  Mentor  had  difFufed  into  the 
mind  of  the  king,  and  the  difgrace  of  the  traitors  by  whom  he 
had  been  abufed.  He  added,  that  he  had  brought  them  in  exile 
to  Samos,  whither  they  had  banifhed  Philocles ;  and  concluded, 
that  he  had  orders  to  bring  him  back  to  Salentum,  wliere  the  king, 

who 
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who  was  convinced  of  his  integrity,  intended  to  intrufl  him  with 
the  adminiftration  of  his  government,  and  diftinguilh  him  by 
rewards  adequate  to  his  merit." 

"  You  fee  thatxrave,  faid  Philodes,  which  is  more  fit  for  the  haunt 
of  wild  beads,  than  the  habitation  of  a  man ;  and  yet,  in  that  cave, 
I>have  enjoyed  more  tranquilUty  and  repofe,  than  in  the  gorgeous 
palaces  of  Crete.    I  am  no  more  deceived  by  man  ;  for,  wi,th  man, 
I  have  no  more  connection :    I  neither  fee,  nor  hear,  nor  need  him  ; 
my  own  hard  hands,  which  are  now  inured  to  labour,  f apply  me 
with  fuch  fimple  food  as  nature  has  made  necefTary ;    and  this 
flight  fhifF  that  you  fee,  fufficing  to  cover  me^  I  am  without  wants  % 
and  I  enjoy  a  ferenc,   perfe<5t,   and  delightful  freedom,  of  which 
the  wifdom  that  is  contained  in  my  books,  teaches  me  the  proper 
ufe.    Why,  then,  fhould  I  again  mix  with  mankind,  and  again 
fuffer  by  their  jealoufy,  fraud,  and  caprice  ?    Envy  not,  my  dear 
Hegefippus,  the  good  fortune  I  poflefs.     Protefilaus  has  betrayed 
the  king,  and  would  have  murdered  me ;  he  is  fallen  into  his  own 
fiiare,  but  he  has  done  me  no  hurt :   he  has  eventually  done  me 
good,  in  the  highefi:  degree  j  he  has  delivered  me  from  the  tumult 
and  flavery  of  public  bufmefs  ;  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  this 
fweet  folitude,  and  the  pleafures  I  enjoy.     Return,  then,  my  friend, 
to  your  prince;  affift  him  under  the  neceflary  infelicities  of  gran- 
deur, and  do  for  him  whatever  you  wifli  fliould  be  done  by  me : 
and  fince  his  eyes,  which  were  fo  long  fhut  againft  truth,  have 
been  at  laft  opened,  by  the  wifdom  of  a  perfon  whom  you  call 
Mentor,  let  him  alfo  keep  that  perfon  about  him.     As  for  me, 
having  once  fuffered  Ihipwreck,  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that  I  Ihould  • 
forfake  the  port,  in  which  the  tempeft  has  fo  fortunately  thrown 
me,  and  tempt  again  the  caprice  of-  thewinds.    Alas !    how'muclr 
are  kings  to  be  pitied  !    how  worthy  of  compafllon  are  thofe  that 
ferve  them  I     If  they,  are  wicked,  what  mifery  do  they  diffufe 
6.  among  . 
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among  others,  what  punifhment  do  they  treafure  up  for  them- 
felves  !  if  they  are  good,  what  difficulties  have  they  to  furmount, 
what  Chares  to  avoid,  what  evils  to  fuffer !  Once  more,  my  dear 
Hegefippus,  leave  me  poor,  that  I  may  be  happy." 

Philocles  expreffcd  thefe  fentiments  with  great  vehemence,  and 
Hegefippus  looked  upon  him  with  aftonifliment.  He  had  known 
him  in  Crete,  when  he  conduced  the  bufmefs  of  the  flate ;  and  he 
was  then  pale,  languifliing,  and  emaciated :  the  natural  ardour  of 
his  temper,  and  his  fcrupulous  regard  to  redlitude,  made  a  public 
llation  fatal  to  his  health.  He  could  not  fee  vice  go  unpunifhed, 
without  indignation;  nor  fuffer  even  unavoidable  irregularities, 
without  regret :  at  Crete,  therefore,  he  fuffered  a  perpetual  decay  ; 
but,  at  S^mos,  he  was  vigorous  and  lufly  ;  and  a  new  youth, 
in  fpight  even  of  years,  bloomed  upon  his  countenance.  A 
life  of  temperance,  tranquillity,  and  exercife,  feemed  to  have  re- 
ftored  the  conftitution,  which  nature  had  given  him.  "  You  are 
furprized  to  fee  me  fo  altered,  faid  Philocles  with  a  fmile ;  but  I 
owe  this  frefhnefs,  this  perfeftion  of  health,  to  my  retirement : 
my  enemies,  therefore,  have  given  me  more,  than  fortune  could 
beflow.  Can  you  wifh  me  to  forfake  fubflantial,  for  imaginary 
good  ;  and  incur  again  the  misfortunes,  from  which  it  is  now  my 
happinefs  to  be  free  ?  You  would  not,  furely,  be  more  cruel  than 
Protefilaus  ;  you  cannot  envy  me  the  good  fortune  that  he  has 
beflowed." 

Hegefippus  then  urged  him  from  every  motive,  that  he  thought 
likely  to  touch  his  fenfibility,  but  without  effect: :  "  Would  the  fight 
of  your  family  and  friends,  then,  faid  he,  give  you  no  pleafure ; 
of  thofe  who  languifh  for  your  return,  and  live  but  in  the  hope 
of  once  more  preffing  you  to  their  bofom  ?  And  is  it  nothing,  in 
your  eftimation,  who  fear  the  Gods  and  make  confcience  of  your 

duty. 
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duty,  to  render  fcrvicc  to  your  prince  ;  to  aflift  him  in  the  exercife 
of  virtue,  and  the  difFufion  of  happinefs  ?  Is  it  blamclcfs  to 
indulge  an  unfocial  philofophy,  to  prefer  your  own  intereil  to  that 
of  mankind,  and  chufe  rather  to  procure  eafe  to  yourfelf  than  to  give 
happinefs  to  them  ?  Befides,  if  you  pcrfift  in  your  refolution  not 
to  return,  it  will  be  imputed  to  rcfentment  againli  the  king  ;  and  if 
he  intended  evil  againft  you,  it  was  only  becaulc  he  was  a  ftranger 
to  your  merit.  It  was  not  Philocles,  the  faithful,  the  juft,  the  good, 
that  he  would  have  cut  off;  but  a  man,  of  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived a  very  different  idea.  He  now  knows  you ;  and  it  being 
now  impoffible  he  fliould  miftake  you  for  another,  his  firft  friend- 
fhip  will  revive  with  new  force.  He  expedls  you  with  impatience  ; 
his  arms  are  open  to  receive  you ;  he  numbers  the  days,  and  even 
the  hours  of  your  delay.  Can  you,  then,  be  inexorable  to  your 
king  ?  can  your  heart  refifl.  the  tender  folicitudes  of  friendfhip  ?" 

Philocles,  whom  the  firfl;  recollecHiion  of  Hegefippus  had  melted  into 
tenderncfs,  now  refumed  a  look  of  diftance  and  feverity :  he  remained 
immoveable  as  a  rock,  againft  which  the  tempefl  rages  in  vain» 
and  the  roaring  furge  dafhes  only  to  be  broken  :  neither  intrcaty, 
nor  argument,  found  any  paffage  to  his  heart.  But  the  piety  of 
Philocles  would  not  fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  inclination,  however 
fupported  by  his  judgment,  without  confuking  the  Gods  j  and  he 
difcovered,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  by  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  by 
other  prefages,  that  it  was  their  pleafure  he  Ihould  go  with  Hege- 
fippus :  he,  therefore,  refitted  no  more,  but  complied  with  the 
requeft  of  Hegefippus,  and  prepared  for  his  departure.  He  did  not, 
however,  quit  the  folitude,  in  which  he  had  lived  fo  many  years, 
without  regret :  "  Muft  I  then,  faid  he,  forfake  this  pleafing  cell, 
where  peaceful  and  obedient  flumbers  came  eveiy  night  to  rcfrefli 
me,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  !    where  my  eafy  life  was  a  filken 
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thread,  which  the  fifters,  notwithftanding  my  poverty,  entwined 
with  gold  !"  The  tears  then  ftarted  to  his  eye,  and  proftrating  him- 
felf  on  the  earth,  he  adored  the  Naiad  of  the  tranflucent  fpring 
that  had  quenched  his  thirft,  and  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain 
that  furrounded  his  retreat.  Echo  heard  his  exprelTions  of  tender- 
nefs  and  regret ;  and  with  a  gentle  and  plaintive  voice,  repeated 
them  to  all  the  fylvan  Deities  of  the  place. 

Philocles  then  accompanied  Hegefippus  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
embark.  He  thought,  that  Protefdaus,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
f ufion,  and  burning  with  refentment,  would  be  glad  to  avoid  him  j 
but  he  was  miftaken :  men  without  virtue,  are  without  fhame,  and 
always  ready  to  Hoop  to  any  meannefs.  Philocles  modeftly  concealed 
himfelf,  for  fear  the  unhappy  wretch  fliould  fee  him  5  for  he  fup- 
pofed,  that,  to  fee  the  profperity  of  an  enemy,  which  was  founded 
on  his  ruin,  would  aggravate  his  mifery :  but  Protefilaus  fought 
him  out  with  great  eagernefs,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  his  com- 
pailion,  and  engage  him  to  folicit  the  king  for  permiflion  to  return 
to  Salentum.  Philocles,  however,  was  too  fmcere  to  give  him  the 
leaft  hope  that  he  would  comply ;  and  he  knew,  better  than  any 
other,  tlie  mifchiefs  that  his  return  would  produce  :  but  he  foothed 
him  with  expreffions  of  pity,  offered  him  fuch  confolation  as  his 
iituation  would  admit,  and  exhoned  him  to  propitiate  the  Gods  by 
purity  of  manners,  and  refignation  to  his  fufPerings.  As  he  had 
heard,  that  the  kinj^  had  taken  from  him  all  the  wealth  that  he  had 
unjuftly  acquired,  he  promifed  him  two  things,  which  he  after- 
wards faithfully  performed  ;  to  take  his  wife  and  children,  who 
remained  at  Salentum,  expofed  to  all  the  miferies  of  poverty,  and 
all  the  dangers  of  popular  refentment,  under  his  protection  ;  and 
^o  fend  him  fome  fupplies  of  money,  to  alleviate  the  diftrefs  he 
muft  fuffer,  in  a  ftate  of  banifhment  fo  remote  from  his  country. 
8  The 
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The  wind  being  fair,  Hegefippus  hailcncd  the  departure  of  his 
friend.  Protefdaus  faw  them  embark :  his  eyes  were  dired:ed 
invariably  towards  the  fea;  and  purfued  the  vefTel,  as  fhe  made 
her  way  through  the  parting  waves  ;  and  the  wind  every  moment 
increafed  her  diflance :  when  his  eye  could  diftinguifli  it  no  more, 
its  image  was  Hill  imprefled  upon  his  mind  ;  at  laft,  feizcd  with 
the  phrenzy  of  defpair,  he  rolled  himfelf  in  the  fands,  tore  his 
hair,  and  reproached  the  Gods  for  the  feverity  of  their  juftice ;  lie 
called  at  laft  upon  death,  but  even  death  rejected  his  petition  to 
die,  and  difdained  to  deliver  him  from  the  mifery,  from  which  he 
wanted  courage  to  deliver  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  veflel,  favoured  by  Neptune  and  the  winds, 
foon  arrived  at  Salentum.  When  the  king  was  told,  that  it  was 
entering  the  port,  he  ran  out,  with  Mentor,  to  meet  Philocles, 
whom  he  tenderly  embraced ;  and  exprelfed  the  utmofl  regret,  at 
having  fo  injurioufly  authorized  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  This 
acknowledgment  was  fo  far  from  degrading  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  people,  that  every  one  confidcred  it  as  the  effort  of  an  exalted 
mind,  which,  as  it  were,  triumphed  over  its  own  failings,  by  con- 
felling  them  with  a  view  to  reparation.  The  public  joy,  at  the 
return  of  Philocles,  the  friend  of  man,  and  at  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  expreffed  by  the  king,  was  fo  great,  that  it  overflowed  in 
tears. 

Philocles  received  the  careiles  of  his  prince  with  the  mod  refpccT:- 
ful  modefty,  and  was  impatient  to  efcape  from  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  He  followed  Idomeneus  to  the  palace ;  and  though 
Mentor  and  he  had  never  feen  each  other  before,  there  was  im- 
mediately the  fame  confidence  between  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
familiar  from  their  birth  ;  as  if  the  Gods,  who  have  witheld  from 
the  wicked  the  power  of  diilinguifliing  the  good,  had  imparted,  to 
the  good,   a  faculty  of  immediately  diilinguifliing  each  other : 

M  m  2  thofe 
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thofe  who  have  a  love  for  virtue,  cannot  be  together,  -without  be- 
ing united  by  that  virtue  vv^hich  they  love.  Philocles,  after  a  fhort 
time,  requefted  the  king  to  difmifs  him  to  fome  retirement  near 
Salentum,  where  he  might  live  in  the  fame  obfcurity  that  he  had 
enjoyed  at  Samos.  The  king  granted  his  requeft;  but  went  almoft 
every  day,  with  Mentor,  to  vifit  him  in  his  retreat,  where  they 
confultcd  how  the  laws  might  beft  be  eftabliflied,  and  the  govern- 
ment fixed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people. 

The  two  principal  obje(5ls  of  their  confideration,  were  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  the  manner  of  life  to  be  prefcribed  during 
peace.  As  to  the  children.  Mentor  faid,  that  they  belonged  lefs 
to  their  parents,  than  to  the  ftate :  "  They  are  the  children  of  the 
community,  faid  he ;  and  they  are,  at  once,  its  hope,  and  its 
ftrcngth.  It  is  too  late  to  corredt  them,  when  habits  of  vice  have, 
been  acquired  ;  and  it  is  doing  little  to  exclude  them  from  employ- 
ments, when  they  are  become  unworthy  of  trufl.  It  is  always 
better  to  prevent  evil,  than  to  punifli  it.  The  prince,  who  is  the 
father  of  his  people,  is  more  particularly  the  father  of  the  youth, 
who  may  be  confidered  as  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is,  in 
tlie  fio\ver,  that  care  fliould  be  taken  of  the  fruit:  a  king,  there- 
fore, fhonld  not  difdain  to  watch  over  the  rifing  generation,  nor  to 
appoint  others  to  watch  with  him.  Let  him  enforce,  with  inflexible 
conftancy,  the  laws  of  Minos,  which  ordain,  that  chikhen  fliall  be 
ib  educated,  as  to  endure  pain  v\'iihout  impatience,  and  expe(51: 
-death  withoiu  ten*or:  that  the  contempt  of  luxury  and  wealthy 
ihall  be  honour ;  and  injiiflice,  ingratitude,  and  voluptuous  idle- 
ncfs,  infamy:  that  children,  from  their  tendercft  youth,  fliall  be 
tanght  to  commemorate  the  atchievements  of  heroes,  the  favourites 
cf  Heaven,  who  have  lacrificed  private  intcreft  to  their  coimtry, 
and  fignalized  their  courage  in  battle;  by  joining  in  fongs  to  their 
licnour,  ai  once  to  animate  them  by  examples  of  heroic  virtue, 

and 
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and  hannonize  their  fouls  by  mufick:  that  they  fhould  learn  to 
be  tender  to  their  friends,  faithful  to  their  allies,  and  equitable  to 
all  men,  their  enemies  not  excepted :  above  all  things,  that  they 
fliould  be  taught  to  dread  the  reproach  of  confcience,  as  an  evil 
much  greater  than  torture  and  death.  If  thefe  maxims  are  im- 
prefled  early  upon  the  heart,  w^ith  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
the  charms  of  mulic ;  there  will  be  few,  indeed,  in  whom  they 
will  not  kindle  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame." 

"  It  is,  added  Mentor,  of  the  utmoft  importance,  to  eflablifli 
public  fchools  for  inuring  youth  to  the  moll  i-obull  exercifes,  and 
preferving  them  from  effeminacy  and  idlenefs,  which  render  the 
moll  liberal  endowments  of  nature  ufelefs."  He  advifed  the  infti- 
tution  of  public  games  and  fhows,  with  as  much  variety  as  could 
be  contrived,  to  roufe  the  attention,  and  intereft  the  pafTions  af  the 
people;  but,  above  all,  to  render  the  body  fupple,  vigorous,  and 
adive :  and  he  thought  it  proper  to  excite  emulation,  by  giving 
prizes  to  thofe  that  fhould  excel.  He  wiihed  alio,  as  the  moft 
powerful  prefervative  againfl  general  depravity  of  manners,  that 
the  people  might  marry  early  ^  and  that  parents,  without  any  views 
of  intereft,  would  leave  the  young  men  to  the  free  choice  of  fuch 
wiveSk  as  their  inclination  naturally  led  them  to  prefer. 

But  while  thcfc  mcafures  were  concerted,  to  prefcrve  a  blame- 
Icfs  fimplicity  among  the  rifing  generation,  to  render  them  labc- 
rious  and  traceable,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  them  a  fenfe 
of  honour;  Philocles,  whofe  military  genius  made  him  fond  of 
•war,  obferved  to  Mentor,  that  it  woidd  fignify  little  to  inflitute 
public  exercifes,  if  the  youth  were  fuU'cicd  to  languiPa  in  per- 
petual peace,  without  bringing  their  courage  to  the  teft,  or  acquir- 
ing experience  in  the  field:  "  The  nation,  favs  he,  will  be  infcnfiblv 
enfeebled;  courage  will  relax  into  effeminate  foftncls  ;  and  a. 
general  depravity,  the  neceflary  cflccft  of  uninterrupted  abundance 
and  tranquillity,  will  render  them  an  cafy  prey  to  any  warlil-:c. 
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nation  that  fhall  attack  them  j  and  to  avoid  the  miferiea  of  war, 
they  will  incur  the  moll  deplorable  llavery." 

"  The  calamities  of  war,  faid  Mentor,  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  you  imagine.  War  never  fails  to  exhauft  the  ftate,  and  en- 
danger its  dellru^tion,  with  whatever  fuccefs  it  is  carried  on. 
Though  it  may  be  commenced  with  advantage,  it  can  never  be 
finifhed,  without  danger  of  the  mofl  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune:  with 
whatever  fuperiority  of  ftrength  an  engagement  is  begun,  the 
lead  miftake,  the  ilighteft  accident,  may  turn  the  fcale,  and  give 
victory  to  the  enemy.  Nor  can  a  nation,  that  fliould  be  always 
vicftorious,  profper  ;  it  would  deftroy  itfelf,  by  deftroying  others : 
the  country  would  be  depopulated,  the  foil  untilled,  and  trade 
interrupted  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  beft  laws  would  lofe  their 
force,  and  a  corruption  of  manners  infcnfibly  take  place.  Litera- 
ture will  be  negle(5ted  among  the  youth ;  the  troops,  confcious  of 
their  own  importance,  will  indulge  themfelves  in  the  raoft  perni- 
cious licentioufnefs  with  impunity,  and  the  diforder  will  necef- 
farily  fpread  through  all  the  branches  of  government.  A  prince, 
who,  in  the  acquifition  of  glory,  would  facrifice  the  life  of  half 
his  fubjcfts,  and  the  happincfs  of  the  reft,  is  unworthy  of  the 
glory  he  would  acquire  ;  and  dcferves  to  lofe  what  he  rightfully 
polTelTes,  for  endeavouringunjuftly  to  ufurp  the  poffeflions  of  another. 

"  It  is,  however,  eafy  to  exercife  the  courage  of  the  people  in 
a  time  of  peace.  We  have  already  inftitutcd  public  exercifes,  and 
affigned  prizes  to  excite  emulation ;  we  have  directed,  that  the 
atchievements  of  the  brave  ihall  be  celebrated  in  fongs  to  their 
honour,  which  will  kindle,  in  the  breafts  even  of  children,  a  dclire 
of  glory,  and  animate  them  to  the  exercife  of  heroic  virtue :  we  have 
alfo  taken  care,  that  they  fliall  be  inured  to  fobriety  and  labour  :  but 
this  is  not  all.  When  any  of  your  allies  fliall  be  engaged  in  a  war, 
the  flower  of  your  youth,  particularly  thofe  who  appear  to  have 
a  military  genius,  and  will  profit  mod;  by  experience,  fliould  be 
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fent  as  auxiliaries  into  the  fervice  :  you  will  thus  fland  high,  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  ftates  with  which  you  arc  connefted ;  your 
friendfliip  will  be  fought,  and  your  difpleafure  dreaded  ;  and,  with- 
out being  engaged  in  war  in  your  own  country,  and  at  your  own 
cxpence,  you  will  always  have  a  numerous  youth,  of  habitual 
courage  and  experimental  fkill.  Though  you  are  at  peace  your- 
felves,  you  lliould  treat,  with  great  honour,  thofe,  who  have  diftin- 
guiflied  abilities  for  war :  for  the  beft  way  of  keeping  war  at  a 
diftance,  is  to  encourage  military  knowledge  ;  to  honour  thofe, 
who  excel  in  the  profeffion  of  arms  ;  and  to  have  fome  of  your 
people  always  in  foreign  fervice,  who  will  know  the  ftrength  and 
difcipline  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  the  manner  of  their 
military  operations,  to  be,  at  once,  fuperior  to  the  ambition  that 
would  court  war,  and  to  the  effeminacy  that  would  fear  it.  Thus, 
being  always  prepared  for  war,  when  you  are  driven  into  it  by 
neceflity ;  you  will  find,  that  the  necellity  of  making  war  will 
feldom  happen. 

"  When  your  allies  are  about  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  you 
fliould  always  interfere  as  mediator.      You  will  thus  acquire  a 
genuine  and  Lifting  glory,  which  fanguinary  conqueft  can  never 
give  ;  you  will  gain  the  love  and  efteem  of  foreign  nations,  and 
become  neceftary  to  them  all ;   you  will  rule  other  ftates  by  the- 
confidence  they  place  in  you,  as  you  govern  your  own  by  the 
authority  of  your  ftation ;    you  will  be  the  common  repofitory  of 
their  fecrets,  the  arbiter  of  their  differences,  and  the  obje<5t  of  their 
love  :    your  fame  will  then  fly  to  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  earth; 
and  your  name,  like  incenfe  from  the  altars  of  the  Gods,  fliall  be 
wafted  from  clime  to  clime,  as  far  as  virtue  can  be  known  and 
loved.     If,  in  pofi!eflion  of  this  influence,  and  this  honovir,  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  fliould,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  juftice,  com- 
mence hoftilities  againft  you,  it  will  find  you  difciplincd  and  read)-; 
and,  which  is  yet  more  cffecftual  ftrength,  beloved  and  fuccourcd 
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when  you  are  in  danger  :  your  neighbours  will  be  alarmed  for 
themfelves,  and  confider  your  prefervation  as  elTential  to  pub- 
lic fafety.  This  will  be  your  fecurity,  in  comparifon  of  which 
walls  and  ramparts  are  no  defence  ;  this  is  true  glory  ;  the  bright 
reality,  which  few  kings  have  diftinguifhed  and  purfued ;  which  few 
kings  have  not  left  unknown  behind  them,  to  follow  an  illufive 
phantom,  flill  diftant  from  the  prize,  in  proportion  to  their  fpeed !" 

When  Mentor  had  done  fpeaking,  Philocles  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  with  an  aflonifhment  that  prevented  reply  ;  then,  looking 
upon  the  king,  he  was  delighted  to  perceive,  that  he  drank  the 
wifdom  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  ftranger,  as  the  tra- 
veller, thirlling  in  the  defart,  drinks  of  an  unexpeded  fpring. 

Thus  Minerva,  under  the  figure  of  Mentor,  eftablifhed  the 
beft  laws,  and  the  wifeft  principles  of  government,  at  Salentum ; 
not  fo  much  that  the  kingdom  of  Idomeneus  might  flourifh,  as  to 
fliow  Telemachus  at  his  return,  by  allriking  example,  what  may 
be  efFedled  by  a  wife  government,  v/ith  refpedl  to  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  and  the  honour  of  the  prince. 
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TELEM  ACHUS,  in  the  mean  time,  was  difplaying  his  courage 
among  the  perils  of  war.  As  foon  as  he  had  quitted  Salen- 
tum,  he  apphed  himfelf  with  great  diUgence  to  gain  the  cfleem  of 
the  old  commanders,  whofe  reputation  and  experience  were  con- 
fummate.  Neftor,  who  had  before  feen  him  at  Pyios,  and  who 
had  always  loved  Ulysses,  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  fon  ; 
he  gave  him  many  leflbns  of  inflrudlion,  and  illuflrated  his  pre- 
cepts by  examples.  He  related  all  the  adventures  of  his  youth, 
and  told  him  the  moil  remarkable  atchicvements  which  he  had 
feen  performed  by  the  heroes  of  the  preceding  age ;  for  the  me- 
mory of  Neftor,  who  had  lived  to  fee  three  generations, .  contained 
the  hiftory  of  ancient  times,  with  the  fame  fidelity  as  an  infciiption 
upon  marble  or  brafs.  < 
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Philo(5letes  did  not  at  firft  regard  Telemaciius  with  the  fame 
kindnefs  :  the  enmity  which  he  had  fo  long  cherifhed  in  his  breaft 
againfl:  Ulysses,  prejudiced  him  againft  his  fon,  and  he  could  not 
fee  without  pain  that  the  Gods  appeared  to  intereft  themfclves  in 
his  fortunes,  and  to  intend  him  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  the  heroes 
by  whom  Troy  had  been  overthrown.  But  the  unaiTedted  modefty 
of  Telemachus  at  length  furmounted  his  refentment,  and  he 
could  not  but  love  that  virtue  which  appeared  fo  amiable  and 
fweet.  He  frequently  took  him  afide,  and  talked  to  him  with  the 
mod  unreferved  confidence :  "  My  fon,  faid  he,  for  I  now  make  no 
fcruple  to  call  you  fo,  I  muft  confefs  that  your  father  and  I  have 
been  long  enemies  to  each  other.  I  acknowledge  alfo  that  my 
enmity  was  not  foftened  by  mutual  danger  and  mutual  fuccefs, 
for  it  continued  unabated  after  we  had  laid  Troy  in  ruins ;  and 
when  I  faw  you,  I  found  it  difficult  to  love  even  virtue  in  the  fon 
of  Ulysses.  I  have  often  reproached  myfelf  for  this  reluctance, 
which,  however,  I  Hill  felt :  but  virtue,  when  it  is  gentle,  placid, 
ingenuous,  and  unafTuming,  muft  at  laft  compel  afFedlion  and 
cdccm."  Philo6letes,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  converfations,  was 
infenfibly  led  to  acquaint  Telemachus,  with  what  had  given  rife 
to  the  animofity  between  him  and  Ulysses. 

"  It  is  neceffary,  faid  he,  that  I  fliould  tell  my  flory  from  the 
beginning.  I  was  the  infeparable  companion  of  Hercules,  the 
great  example  of  divine  virtue,  the  deftroyer  of  monflers,  whofe 
prowefs  was  ableffingto  the  earth  ;  and,  compared  with  whom,  all 
other  heroes  are  but  as  reeds  to  the  oak,  or  fparrows  to  the  eagle. 
Love,  a  paffion  that  has  produced  every  fpecies  of  calamity,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and  his  misfortunes  were  the  caufe 
of  mine.  To  this  fhameful  paffion,  the  virtues  of  Hercules  were 
oppofed  in  vain  ;   and,    after  all  his  conquefts,  he  was  himfelf  the 
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fport  of  Cupid.  He  never  remembered,  without  a  blufli  of  inge- 
nuous fhame,  his  having  laid  by  his  dignity,  to  fpin  in  the  cham- 
ber of  Omphale,  hke  the  moH  abje(5l  and  effeminate  of  men :  he 
has  frequently  deplored  this  part  of  his  life,  as  having  fullied  his 
virtue,  and  obfcurcd  the  glory  of  his  laboursL-  sfndr'yet,  fuch  is 
the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftcncy  of  man,  who  thinks  himfelf  alL 
fufficient,  and  yet  yields  without  a  ftruggle ;  the  great  Hercules 
was  again  taken  in  the;Jnarejof  Jpve,  and  funk  again  into  a  cap- 
tivity, which  he  had  fo  often  remembered  with  indignation  and 
contempt.  He  became  enamoured  of  Deianira,  and  would  have 
been  happy  if  he  had  continued  conflant  in  his  paflion  for  this 
woman,  whom  he  made  his  wife ;  but  the  youthful  beauty  of 
lole,  to  whom  the  Graces  had  given  all  their  charms,  foon  feduced 
him  to  a  new  paffion.  Deianira  became  jealous  ;  and  unhappily 
recolledled  the  fatal  garment,  which  had  been  given  her  by  NeiTus, 
the  Centaur,  when  he  was  dying,  as  a  certain  means  of  reviving 
the  love  of  Hercules,  if  he  fliould  ever  negle6l  her  for  another. 
This  garment  had  imbibed  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  to  which 
•the  arrow  that  flew  him  had  communicated  its  poifon ;  for  the 
arrows  of  Hercules  were  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Lerncean  Hydra, 
which  gave  them  a  malignity  fo  powerful,  that  the  flightcfl:  wound 
they  could  make  v/as  mortal. 

"  As  foon  as  Hercules  had  put  on  the  garment,  he  felt  the  poifon 
burn  even  to  the  marrow  in  the  bone :  he  cried  out,  in  his  agony, 
with  a  voice  more  than  human  ;  the  found  was  returned  by  rnount 
Oeta,  the  echo  deepened  in  the  vallies,  and  the  fca  itfelf  feemed 
to  be  moved.  The  roar  of  the  moft  furious  bulls  when  they  fight, 
was  not  fo  dreadful  as  the  cries  of  Hercules  !  Lycas,  who  brouglit 
him  the  garment  from  Deianira,  happening  imfortunately  to  ap- 
proach him,  he  feized  him  in  the  difI;ra6lion  of  his  torments,  and 
whirling  him  round,  as  a  llinger  whi'rls  a  ftone  that  he  would 
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difmifs  with  all  his  ftrength,  he  threw  him  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  j  and  falling  into  the  fea,  he  was  immediately  tranf- 
formed  to  a  rock,  which  Hill  retains  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
which  flill  beaten  by  the  furge,  alarms  the  pilot,  while  he  is  yet 
dillant  from  the  fhore. 

"  After  the  fate  of  Lycas,  I  thought  I  could  truft  Hercules  nc> 
more ;  and,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  conceal  myfelf  in  the 
caverns  of  the  rock.  From  this  retreat,  I  faw  him,  with  one  hand, 
root  up  the  lofty  pines  that  towered  to  the  fky,  and  oaks  which 
had  repelled  the  florms  of  fucceffive  generations ;  and,  with  the 
ether,  endeavour  to  tear  off  the  fatal  garment  which  adhered  like 
another  fkin,  and  feemed  to  be  incorporated  with  his  body:  in 
proportion  as  he  tore  it  off,  he  tore  off  alfo  the  ilefh  ;  his  blood 
followed  in  a  torrent,  and  the  earth  was  impurpled  round  him. 
But  his  virtue  at  length  furmounted  his  fenfe  of  pain,  and  he  cried 
out,  "  Thou  art  witnefs,  O  Philodetes !  to  the  torments,  which 
the  Gods  inflidl  upon  me,  and  they  are  juft:  I  have  offended 
Heaven,  and  violated  the  vows  of  connubial  love ;  after  all  my 
conquefts,  I  have  meanly  given  up  my  heart  to  forbidden  beauty: 
I  perifli,  and  am  content  to  perifh,  that  Divine  juftice  may  be  fatif- 
fied.  But  alas,  my  dear  friend  !  whither  art  thou  fled !  Tranfported 
by  excefs  of  pain,  I  have,  indeed,  deftroyed  unhappy  Lycas,  by  an 
a<5l  of  cruelty  for  which  I  abhor  myfelf:  he  was  a  fl;ranger  to  the 
poifon  that  he  brought  me  ;  he  committed  no  crime,  he  deferved  no 
punifliment.  But  could  the  facred  tics  of  friendship  be  forgotten! 
could  I  attempt  the  life  of  Philodtetes  !  My  love  for  him,  can 
ceafe  only  witli  my  life  ;  into  his  breaft,  will  I  breathe  my  depart- 
iug  fpirit ;  and  to  his  care,  will  I  confide  my  allies.  Where  art 
thou,  then,  my  dear  Philocftetes  ?  where  art  thou,  Philodetes,  the 
only  objccft  of  my  hope  on  earth?" 
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*<  Struck  with  this  tender  expoftulation,  I  ruflicd  towards  him, 
and  he  ftretched  out  his  arms  to  embrace  me :  yet,  before  I  reached 
him,  he  drew  them  back,  left  he  fhould  kindle  in  my  bofom  the 
fatal  fires  that  confumed  his  own.  "  Alas  !  faid  he,  even  this  con- 
folation  is  denied  me !"  He  then  turned  from  me ;  and  colle<5ling 
all  the  trees  that  he  had  rooted  up,  into  a  funeral  pile  upon  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain,  he  afcended  it  with  a  kind  of  dreadful 
tranquillity :  he  fpread,  under  him,  the  fkin  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
which,  while  he  was  traverfmg  the  earth,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  deftroying  monfters,  and  fuccouring  diftrefs,  he  had 
worn  as  a  mantle ;  and  reclining  upon  his  club,  he  coinmanded 
me  to  fet  fire  to  the  wood.  This  command,  though  I  trembled  with 
horror,  I  could  not  refufe  to  obey ;  for  his  mifery  was  fo  great,  that 
life  was  no  longer  a  bounty  of  Heaven ;  and  I  feared,  that,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  torment,  he  might  do  fomcthing  unworthy  of  the 
virtue  which  had  aftonifhed  the  world. 

"  When  he  perceived  that  the  pile  had  taken  fire ;  "  Now,  faid 
he,  my  dear  Philotftetcs !  I  know  that  thy  friendfhip  is  finccre ; 
for  my  honour  is  dearer  to  thee,  than  my  life :  may  thy  reward  be 
from  Heaven  !  I  give  thee  all  I  can  bcftow :  tliefe  arrows,  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lcrnsean  Hydra,  I  valued  more  than  all  that  I 
poflefled ;  and  they  are  thine.  Thou  knoweft,  that  the  wounds 
which  they  make,  are  mortal :  they  rendered  me  invincible,  and 
fo  they  will  render  thee ;  nor  will  any  man  dare  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  thee.  Remember,  that  I  die  faithful  to  our  friendfhip ; 
and  forget  not  how  clofe  I  held  thee  to  my  heart.  If  thou  art, 
indeed,  touched  with  my  misfortunes,  there  is  ftill  one  confolation 
in  thy  power ;  promife  to  acquaint  no  man  with  my  death,  and 
never  to  reveal  the  place  where  thou  fhalt  hide  my  aflies.  I  pro- 
niifed,  in  an  agony  of  tendernefs  and  grief;  and  I  confecrated  my 
promife  by  an  oath.    A  beam  of  joy  fparkled  in  his  eyes ;  but  a 
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fl:ieet  of  flame  immediately  furrounded  him,  ftifled  his  voice,  and 
almoft  hid  him  from  my  fight :  I  caught,  however,  a  glimpfe  of 
him  through  the  flame  ;  and  I  perceived,  that  his  countenance  was 
as  ferene,  as  if  he  had  been  furrounded  with  feftivity  and  joy  at 
the  banquet  of  a  friend,  covered  with  perfume,  and  crowned  with 
flowers. 

"  The  flames  quickly  confumed  his  terreflrial  and  mortal  part; 
of  that  nature,  which  he  had  received  from  his  mother  Alcmena, 
there  were  no  remains ;  but  he  preferved,  by  the  decree  of  Jove, 
that  pure  and  immortal  eflence,  that  celeftial  flame,  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Father  of  the  Gods: 
with  the  Gods,  therefore,  he  drank  immortality  under  the  golden 
roofs  of  Olympus,  and  they  gave  him  Hebe  to  wife  ;  the  lovely  Hebe, 
the  Goddefs  of  youth,  who  had  filled  the  bowl  of  Ne6lar  to  Jupiter, 
before  that  honour  was  bellowed  upon  Ganymede. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrows  that  had  been  given  me  as  a 
pledge  of  fuperior  prowefs  and  fame,  proved  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  misforttme.  When  the  confederate  princes  of  Greece 
undertook  to  revenge  the  wrong  done  to  Menelaus  by  Paris,  who 
had  bafely  ftolen  away  Helen,  and  to  lay  the  kingdom  of  Priam  in 
rnins;  they  learned  from  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  that,  in  this  enter- 
prife,  they  would  never  fucceed,  if  they  did  not  take  with  them 
the  arrows  of  Hercules. 

"  Your  father  Ulysses,  whofe  penetration  and  acflivity  rendered 
him  fuperior  in  every  council,  undertook  to  perfuade  me  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  to  take  the  arrows  of  Fler- 
cules,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  my  polleffion,  with  me.  It  was 
now  long,  fince  Hercules  had  appeared  in  the  world  ;  no  exploit  of 
the  hero  was  related;  and  monftcrs  and  robbers  began  to  appear  with 
4  impunity. 
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impunity.  The  Greeks  knew  not  what  opinion  to  form  concerning 
him  :  fome  afHrmccl,  that  he  was  dead ;  others,  that  he  was  gone 
tofubdue  the  Scythians  under  the  frozen  bear;  but  Ulysses  main- 
tained that  he  was  dead,  and  engaged  to  make  me  confefs  it. 
He  came  to  mc,  while  I  was  ftill  lamenting  the  lofs  of  my  illuf- 
trious  friend  with  inconfolable  forrow  ;  he  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  Ipeak  to  me,  for  I  avoided  the  fight  of  mankind ;  I  could 
not  think  of  quitting  the'  defarts  of  mount  Octa,  where  I  had  been 
witnefs  to  the  death  of  Alcides ;  and  was  wholly  employed  in 
forming  his  image  in  my  mind,  and  weeping  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  fufferings,  which  every  view  of  thefe  mournful  places 
renewed.  But,  upon  the  lips  of  your  father,  there  was  a  fweet  and 
irrefiftible  eloquence:  he  fecmed  to  take  an  equal  part  in  my 
affliction,  and  when  I  wept,  he  wept  with  me  ;  he  gaTRed  upon 
my  heart,>  by  an-  infenfible  approach  -,  and  he  obtained  my  confi- 
dence, even  before  I  knew  it.  He  intercfled  my  tendernefs  for  the- 
Grecian  princes,  who  had  undertaken  a  jufl:  Avar,  in  which,  with- 
out me,  they  could  not  be  fuccefsful :  he  could  not,  however, 
draw  from  me  the  fecret  that  I  had  fworn  to  keep ;  but,  though 
I  did  not  confefs  it,  he  had  fufficient  evidence  that  Hercules  was 
dead,  and  he  preffed  me  to  tell  him  where  I  had  concealed  his 
allies. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  perjury,  without  horror::  and  yet,  alas  !' 
I  eluded  the  vow  that  I  had  made  to  Hercules  and  to  Heaven.  I 
difcovered  the  place,  v/here  I  had  depofited  the  remains  of  the 
hero,  by  fti'iking  it  with  my  foot ;  and  the  Gods  have  puniflied 
me  for  the  fraud.  I  then  joined  the  confederates,  who  received 
me  with  as  much  joy,  as  they  would  have  received  Hercules  him- 
felf.  When  we  were  on  fhore  at  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  I  was- 
willing  to  £how  the  Greeks  what  my  arrows  would  do ;  and,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  Ihoot  a  deer,  which  I  faw  xuQx  into  the  forefl  y 
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but,  by  fome  accident,  I  let  the  fhaft  flip  out  of  my  hand,  and 
falling  upon  my  foot,  it  gave  me  a  wound,  of  which  I  ftill  feel  the 
efFecfts.  I  was  immediately  feized  with  the  fame  pains,  that  had 
dcftroyed  Hercules ;  and  the  echoes  of  the  ifland  repeated  my 
complaints  day  and  night.  A  black  and  corrupted  blood  flowed 
inccfTantly  from  my  wound,  infecfled  the  air,  and  filled  the  camp 
with  an  intolerable  flench :  the  whole  army  was  flruck  with  hor- 
ror at  my  condition,  and  concluded  it  to  be  the  juft  punifliment  of 
the  Gods. 

"  Ulysses,  who  had  engaged  me  in  the  expedition,  was  the  firfl  to 
abandon  me,  as  I  have  fmce  learned,  becaufe  he  preferred  victory 
and  the  common  interefl  of  Greece,  to  private  friendfliip,  and  the 
punctilios  of  decorum.  The  horror  of  my  wound,  the  infedlion 
that  it  fpread,  and  the  dreadful  cries  that  it  forced  from  me,  pro- 
duced fuch  an  efFe£t  upon  the  army,  that  it  was  no  longer  pofTible 
to  facrifice  in  the  camp.  But  when  the  Greeks  abandoned  me  by 
the  counfel  of  Ulysses,  I  confidered  his  policy,  as  the  moft  aggra- 
vated inhumanity,  and  the  bafell  breach  of  faith.  I  was  blinded 
by  prejudice  and  felf-love ;  and  did  not  perceive,  that  the  wifell 
men  were  moft  againft  me,  and  that  the  Gods  themfelves  were 
become  my  enemies. 

"  I  remained,  during  almoft  the  whole  time  that  Troy  was 
befieged,  alone,  without  fuccour,  without  confolation,  without 
hope  ;  the  vi<5tim  of  intolerable  anguifh,  in  a  defolate  ifland,  where 
I  faw  no  objedl  but  the  rude  productions  of  uncultivated  nature, 
and  heard  only  the  roaring  of  the  furge  that  was  broken  againft 
the  rocks.  In  one  of  the  mountains  of  this  defart,  I  found  a 
cavern:  the  fummit,  which  towered  to  the  fkies,  was  divided  into 
a  fork;  and,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  fpring  of  clear  water.  This 
:Cavern,  my  only  dwelling,  was  the  retreat  of  wildbeafts,  of  various 
3  kinds, 
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kinds,  to  whofe  fury  I  was  expofed  night  and  day :  I  gathered  a 
few  leaves  into  an  heap  for  my  bed  ;  and  my  whole  pofTeflions 
were  a  wooden  vefTel  of  the  rudeft  workmanfhip,  and  a  few  tat- 
tered garments,  which  I  wrapped  round  my  wound  to  flaunch 
the  blood,  and  ufed  alfo  to  clean  it.  In  this  place,  forfaken  of 
man,  and  hateful  to  the  Gods,  I  fometimes  endeavoured  to  fufpend 
the  fcnfe  of  my  mifery,  by  fhooting  at  the  pigeons  and  other  birds 
that  flew  round  the  rock :  wljen  I  had  brought  one  to  the  ground, 
I  crawled  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  to  take  it  up,  that  it  might 
ferve  me  for  food;  and  thus,  my  own  hands  provided  mc  fub- 
fiftence. 

"  The  Greeks,  indeed,  leftmefomeprovifions,  when  they  quitted 
the  ifland ;  but  thefe  were  foon  exhaufted.  I  drefTed  fuch  as  I  pro- 
cured, at  a  fire  which  I  kindled  by  flriking  a  flint .-  and  this  kind 
of  life,  rude  and  forlornc  as  it  was,  would  not  have  been  unpleaf- 
ing  to  me,  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  man  having  reconciled  me 
to  folitude,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pain  that  I  endured  from  my 
wound,  and  the  perpetual  review  of  my  fmgular  misfortunes. 
"  What !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  feduce  a  man  from  his  country,  upon 
pretence  that  he  alone  can  avenge  the  caufc  of  Greece ;  and  then 
leave  him  in  an  uninhabited  illand,  while  he  is  aflecp!"  for  I  was 
afleep,  when  the  Greeks  dcferted  me  ;  and  you  may  judge  in  what 
an  agony  of  confternation  and  grief  I  awaked,  and  faw  their  fleet 
flanding  from  the  fhore.  I  looked  round  mc,  to  find  fome  gleam 
of  comfort  j  but  all  was  defolation  and  defpair. 

"  This  ifland  had  neither  port  nor  commerce ;  and  was  not  only 
without  inhabitants,  but  without  vifitors,  except  fuch  as  came  by 
force.  As  no  man  fet  foot  on  the  fliorc,  but  thofe  who  were  driven 
thither  by  tempefls,  I  could  hope  for  fociety,  only  by  fhipwrcck  ; 
and  I  knew,  that  if  diflrefs  ihould  force  any  unfortunate  mariners 
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upon  the  ifland,  they  would  not  dare  to  take  me  with  them  when 
they  left  it,  left  they  fhould  incur  the  refentment,  not  of  the  Greeks 
only,  but  the  Gods.  I  fufFered  remorfe,  and  pain,  and  hunger, 
ten  years  ;  I  languifhed  with  a  wound  that  I  could  not  cure ;  and 
hope  itfelf  was  extinguifhed  in  my  breaft. 

"  One  day,  as  I  returned  from  feeking  fome  medicinal  herbs  for 
my  wound,  I  was  furprized  to  find,  at  the  entrance  of  my  cave,  a 
young  man  of  a  graceful  appearance,  but  a  lofty  and  heroic  port. 
I  took  him,  at  the  firft  glance,  for  Achilles,  whom  he  greatly 
refembled  in  his  features,  afpe6t,  and  deportment ;  and  I  was  con- 
vinced of  my  miftake,  only  by  his  age.  I  obferved,  that  his  whole 
countenance  exprelTed  perplexity  and  compaffion :  he  was  touched 
to  fee,  with  what  pain  and  difficulty  I  crawled  along;  and  his 
heart  melted  at  my  complaints,  which  the  echoes  of  the  fliore 
returned. 

"  I  called  out,  while  I  was  yet  at  a  diftance,  "  O  ftranger  !  what 
misfortune  has  caft  thee  upon  this  ifland,  forfaken  of  men?  I 
know  thy  habit  to  be  Grecian ;  an  habit,  which,  in  fpight  of  my 
wrongs,  I  love.  O !  let  me  hear  thy  voice  ;  and  once  more  find, 
upon  thy  lips,  that  language  which  I  learned  in  infancy,  and  which 
this  dreadful  folitude  has  fo  long  forbidden  me  to  fpeak.  Let  not 
my  appearance  alarm  you ;  for  the  wretch  whom  you  behold,  is 
not  an  objecft  of  fear,  but  of  pity."  The  ftranger  had  no  fooner 
anfwered,  "  I  am  a  Greek  !"  than  I  cried  out,  "  After  fuch  filence 
without  aflbciate,  fuch  pain  without  confolation,  how  fweet  is  the 
found  !  O  my  fon !  what  misfortune,  what  tempeft,  or  rather  what 
favouring  gale  has  brought  thee  hither,  to  put  an  end  to  my  fuf- 
ferings  V  He  replied,  "  I  am  of  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  whither  I 
am  about  to  return ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  I  am  the  fon  of  Achilles  : 
I  have  now  anfwered  your  enquiries."    So  brief  a  reply  left  my 
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curlofity  unfatisficd :  "  O  fon  of  Achilles,  faid  I !  the  friend  of  my 
heart,  who  wcrt  foftered  by  Lycomedcs  with  the  tendernefs  of  a 
parent,  whence  art  thou  come,  and  what  has  brought  thee  to  this 
place  ?"  *'  I  come,  he  replied,  from  the  fiege  of  Troy."  "  Thou 
waft  not,  faid  I,  in  the  firft  expedition."  "  Waft  thou  in  it  then  r" 
faid  he.  "  I  perceive,  faid  I,  that  thou  knoweft  neither  the  name, 
nor  the  misfortunes  of  Philodetes.  Wretcli  that  I  am !  my  perfe- 
cutors  infult  me  in  my  calamity.  Greece  is  a  ftranger  to  my  fuf- 
ferings,  which  every  moment  increafe.  The  Atrides  have  reduced 
me  to  this  condition :   may  the  Gods  reward  them  as  they  deferve !" 

*'  I  then  related  the  manner,  in  which  I  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks:  and,  as  foon  as  Neoptolcmus  had  heard  my  com- 
plaints, he  made  me  the  confident  of  his  own.  "  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,"  faid  he, — "How!  faid  I,  is  Achilles  dead?  Forgive 
the  tears  that  interrupt  you,  for  I  owe  them  to  the  memory  of  your 
father."  "  Such  interruption,  replied  Neoptolemus,  is  foothing  to 
my  forrow :  what  can  fo  much  alleviate  my  lofs,  as  the  tears  of 
Philoc^etes  i" 

"  Neoptolemus  then  refumed  liis  llory.  "  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  faid  he,  Ulysses  and  Phcnix  came  to  mc,  and  told  mc, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken,  till  I  came  to  the  fiege.  I  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  go  with  them  ;  for  my  grief  for  the  death  of  Achilles, 
and  a  defire  of  inheriting  his  glory  in  fo  celebrated  a  war,  were 
inducements  that  almoft  made  perfuafion  unneceflary.  When  I 
arrived  at  Sigeum,  the  whole  army  gathered  round  me  :  every  one 
was  ready  to  fwear,  that  he  beheld  Achilles;  but  alas  !  Achilles 
was  no  more.  In  the  prcfumption  of  youth  and  inexperience,  I 
thought  I  might  hope  every  thing  from  thofe,  who  were  fo  liberal 
of  praifc;  I,  therefore,  demanded  my  father  s  arms  of  the  Atrides; 
but  their  anfwcr  was  a  cruel  difappointment  of  my  expecTrations : 
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•'  You  ihall  have,  faid  they,  whatever  elfe  belonged  to  your  father  | 
but  his  arms  are  allotted  to  Ulysses." 

"  This  threw  me  into  confufion,  and  tears,  and  rage.  But 
Ulysses  replied,  without  emotion,  "  You  have  not  endured,  with 
us,  the  dangers  of  a  tedious  fiege ;  you  have  not  merited  fuch 
arms  ;  you  have  demanded  them  too  proudly,  and  they  fliall  never 
be  yours."  My  right  being  thus  unjuftly  wrefted  from  me,  I  am 
returning  to  the  ifle  of  Scyros,  yet  more  incenfed  againll  the  Atrides 
than  Ulysses:  to  all,  who  are  their  enemies,  may  the  Gods  be 
friends  !     And  now,  PhilocStetes,  I  have  told  thee  all." 

"  I  then  afked  Neoptolemus,  how  it  happened,  that  Ajax,  the  Ton 
of  Telamon,  did  not  interpofe  to  prevent  fo  flagitious  an  injuftice  ? 
"  Ajax,  faid  he,  is  dead."  *'  Is  Ajax  dead,  faid  I,  and  Ulysses 
alive,  and  profperous  ?"  I  then  enquired  after  Antilochus,  the  fon 
of  Neflor ;  and  Patroclus,  the  favourite  of  Achilles :  "  They  alfo, 
faid  he,  are  dead."  "  Alas,  faid  I,  are  Antilochus  and  Patroclus 
dead .'  How  does  war,  with  unrelenting  and  undiftinguifhing  de- 
fl;ru6tion,  fweep  away  the  righteous,  and  fpare  the  wicked !  Ulysses 
lives  ;  and  fo,  I  doubt  not,  does  Therfites.  Such  is  the  ordination, 
of  the  Gods !    and  yet  we  flill  honour  them  with  praife.'" 

"  While  I  was  thus  burning  with  refentment  againft  your  father, 
Neoptolemus  continued  to  deceive  me  :  "  I  am  going,  faid  he  with 
a  mournful  accent,  to  live  content  in  the  ifle  of  Scyros ;  which,, 
though  uncultivated  and  obfcure,  is  yet  far  from  the  armies  of 
Greece,  where  evil  prevails  over  good.  Farewel  1  may  the  Gods 
vouchfafe  to  reilore  thy  health !"  "  O  my  fon !  faid  I,  I  conjure 
thee  by  the  manes  of  thy  father,  by  thy  mother,  and  by  all  that 
is  dear  to  thee  upon  earth,  not  to  leave  me  alone  in  this  extremity 
of  pain  and  forrow :  I  know  I  fliall  be  a  burden  to  you,  but  it 
would  difgrace  your  humanity  to  leave  me  here.    Place  mc  in  the 
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^row,  the  ftern,  or  even  the  hold  of  your  vefTel,  wherever  I  fliall 
Icaft  ofFcnd  you :  m  the  efthiiation  of  a  noble  mind,  there  is  glory 
in  doing  good.  Do  not  abandon  me  in  a  defart,  where  there  are 
no  traces  of  men :  take  me  with  you  to  Scyros  ;  or  leave  me  at 
Eubxa,  where  I  lliall  be  near  to  Mount  Oeta,  to  Trachin,  and 
the  pleafmg  banks  of  Theflalian  Sperchius ;  or  fend  me  back  to 
my  father!  Alas!  my  tears  fuggeft,  that  my  father  is  dead:  I 
fent  to  him  for  a  veflcl,  which  has  never  arrived ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, certain,  either  that  he  is  dead,  or  that  thofe  who  promifed 
to  acquaint  him  with  my  diftrefs  have  betrayed  their  truft.  My  lafl 
hope  is  in  thee,  O  my  fon  I  Confider  the  uncertainty  of  all  fublu- 
nary  things :  the  profperous  fliould  fear  to  abufe  profperity  ;  and 
never  fail  to  fuccour  the  diftrefs,  which  they  are  liable  to  feel !" 

"  Such,  in  the  intolerable  anguifh  of  my  mind,  was  my  addrefs 
to  N^optolemus,  and  he  promifed  to  take  me  with  him.  My  heart 
then  leaped  for  joy :  "  O  happy  day !  faid  I ;  O  amiable  Neopto- 
lemus,  worthy  to  inherit  the  glory  of  thy  father  !  Ye  dear  com- 
panions, with  whom  I  fhall  return  to  the  world  of  life,  fufifer  mc 
to  bid  this  mournful  retreat  farevvel :  fee  where  I  have  lived,  and 
confider  wliat  I  have  endured  1  My  fufFerings  have  been  more  than 
another  could  fuftain ;  but  I  was  inftrudied  by  necefllty,  and  fhe 
teaches  what  otherwife  could  not  be  known :  thofe  who  are  with- 
out fufFerings,  are  without  knowledge ;  they  diftinguifh  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  and  are,  alike,  ftrangers  to  mankind,  and  to  them- 
felves."  After  this  efFufion  of  my  heart,  I  took  my  bow  and  arrows 
in  my  hand. 

"  Neoptolemus  then  requefled,  that  I  would  permit  hitn  to  kifs 
rhc  celebrated  arms,  that  had  been  confecrated  by  the  invincible 
Alcidcs.  "  To  you,  faid  I,  all  things  are  permitted :  you,  my  fon, 
rcHore  me  to  light  and  life,  to  my  country,  my  father,  my  friends, 
and  myfclf:   you  may  touch  thcfc  armsj  and  boaft,  that  you  arc 
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the  only  Greek  who  deferves  to  touch  them."  Neoptolemus  imme- 
diately came  into  my  cell,  to  admire  my  arrows*  Ai  this  moment 
a  fudden  pang  totally  fufpended  my  faculties ;  I  no  longer  knew 
what  I  did,  but  called  for  a  fword,  that  I  might  cut  off  my  foot. 
I  cried  out  for  death,  and  reproached  him  with  delay :  "  Burn  me, 
faid  I  to  Neoptolemus,  this  moment,  as  I  burnt  the  fon  of  Jove 
upon  mount  Oeta,  O  earth !  receive  a  dying  wretch,  who  ihall 
never  more  rife  from  thy  bofom."  I  fell  immediately  to  the 
ground  without  appearance  of  life,  a  (late  in  which  thefe  fits  of 
pain  ufually  left  me:  a  profufe  fweat  at  length  relieved  me,  and 
a  black  and  corrupted  ichor  flowed  from  my  wound.  While  I 
continued  infcnfible,  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  Neoptolemus  to 
have  carried  off  my  arms ;  but  he  was  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and 
his  nature  was  fuperior  to  fraud. 

When  I  recovered,  I  perceived  great  confufion  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  he  fighed  like  a  man  new  to  diffimulation,  and  prac- 
tifmg  it  with  violence  to  himfelf:  "  What,  faid  I,  do  you  meditate? 
to  take  advantage  of  my  infirmity  ?  *  "  You  muft  go  with  me,  faid 
he,  to  the  fiege  of  Troy."  "  What  do  I  hear !  faid  I ;  I  am  betrayed. 
O  my  fon !  give  me  back  the  bow ;  to  withold  it,  is  to  rob  me  of  life. 
Alas !  he  anfwers  me  nothing  ;  he  looks  fteadily  upon  me,  without 
einotion  ;  over  his  heart  I  have  no  power.  Ye  winding  fhores !  ye 
promontories,  that  over-hang  the  deep  !  ye  broken  rocks !  ye  favage 
beafls,  that  prowl  thefe  fcenes  of  defolation  !  I  complain  to  you  ; 
for,  befide  you,  there  are  none  to  whom  I  can  complain :  to  you 
my  groans  are  familiar.  Muft  I  be  thus  betrayed  by  the  fon  of 
;^chilles  !  He  robs  me  of  the  bow,  which  the  hand  of  Hercules 
has  made  facred ;  he  would  compel  me  to  the  camp  of  Greece, 
as  a  trophy  of  the  war ;  nor  fees,  that  his  victory  is  not  over  the 
living  but  the  dead,  a  fliade,  a  phantom,  that  exifts  only  in  idea ! 
P  that  he  had  affailed  me,  when  my  vigour  was  unimpaired  !   but 
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even  now  he  has  talcen  me  by  furprize.  What  expedient  fhall  I 
try  !  Reftore  what  thou  hall  taken  j  reflore  my  arms,  O  my  fon ! 
and  let  thy  conduct  be  worthy  of  thy  father  and  thyfelf.  What  doil 
thou  anfwer  r  Thou  art  inexorably  fdent.  To  thee,  thou  barren 
rock,  I  once  more  return,  naked  and  miferablc,  forlorne  and  defti- 
tute !  hi  this  cave,  I  lliall  perifli  alone  ;  for  having  no  weapon  to 
deftroy  the  bcafts,  the  bcafts  will  inevitably  devour  me  ;  and  why 
lliould  I  dcfire  to  live!  But  as  to  thee,  my  fon,  the  mark  of  wic- 
kednefs  is  not  upon  thee ;  thou  art,  furcly,  the  inftrument  of  an- 
other's hand  !     Reftore  my  arms,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  !" 

"  Neoptolemus  was  touched  with  my  diftrefs ;  the  tear  ftarted  to 
his  eye ;  and  he  fighed  to  himfclf,  "  Would  to  God  that  I  had 
flill  continued  at  Scyros !"  At  this  moment  I  cried  out,  "  What 
do  I  fee!  furely  that  is  Ulysses  !"  Immediately  the  voice  of  Ulysses 
confirmed  it,  and  he  anfwercd,  "  It  is  I."  If  the  gloomy  domi- 
nions of  Pluto  had  been  difclofed  before  me,  and  I  had  fuddenly 
beheld  the  fhades  of  Tartarus,  which  the  Gods  themfelves  cannot 
fee  without  dread,  I  fliould  not  have  been  feized  with  greater  hor- 
ror. I  then  cried  out  again,  "  I  attell  thee,  O  earth  of  Lemnos ! 
O  fun !  doll  thou  behold  and  fuffer  this  ?"  Ulysses  anfwered  with- 
out emotion,  "  This  is  ordained  by  Jupiter,  and  I  but  execute  his 
will."  "  Dareft  thou,  faid  I,  profane  the  name  of  Jove,  with  un- 
hallowed lips  ?  Haft  thou  not  compelled  this  youth,  to  pra(5life  a 
fraud,  which  his  foul  abhors?"  "We  come,  replied  Ulysses,  nei- 
ther to  deceive,  nor  injure  you:  we  come,  to  deliver  you  from 
folitude  and  mifery,  to  heal  your  wound,  to  give  you  the  glory  of 
fubverting  Troy,  and  reftore  you  in  fafety  to  your  native  country. 
It  is  thyfelf,  and  not  Ulysses,  that  is  the  enemy  of  Philodetes." 

"  I  anfv/cred  only  by  reproaches  and  infult :  "  Since  thou  haft 
abandoned  me  upon  this  inhofpitable  coaft,  fixid  I,  why  haft  thou 
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inteiTupted  fuch  reft  as  it  can  give  ?  Go,  and  fecure  to  thyfelf  the 
glory  of  battle,  and  the  delights  of  peace ;  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
profperity  with  the  Atrides,  and  leave  pain  and  forrow  to  me.  Why 
fhouldft  thou  compel  me  to  go  with  thee  >  I  am  funk  into  nothing ; 
I  am  dead  already.  Thou  waft  once  of  opinion,  that  I  ought 
to  be  left  here  ;  that  my  complaints,  and  the  infection  of  my 
wound,  would  interrupt  the  facrifices  of  the  Gods  :  and  why  is  not 
this  thy  opinion  now  ?  Thou  author  of  all  my  mifery  !  may  the 
Gods — ^But  the  Gods  hear  me  not ;  they  take  part  with  my 
enemy!  O  my  country!  thefe  eyes  fliall  behold  thee  no  more! — 
O  ye  Gods !  if  there  is  yet  one  among  you,  fo  juft  as  to  compaf- 
fionate  my  wrongs,  avenge  them  !  punilh  Ulysses,  and  I  fhall  be- 
lieve that  I  am  whole  !" 

"  While  I  was  thus  indulging  an  impotent  rage,  your  father 
looked  upon  me  with  a  calm  compafllon,  which,  inftead  of  refent- 
ing  the  intemperate  fallics  of  a  wretch  diftracSled  by  misfortune, 
makes  allowance  for  his  infirmity,  and  bears  with  his  excefs :  he 
ftood  fdent,  and  unmoved,  in  the  ftability  of  his  wifdom,  till  my 
paffion  fliould  be  exhaufted  by  its  own  violence  ;  as  the  fummit  of 
a  rock  ftands  unftiaken,  while  it  is  beaten  by  the  winds,  which, 
at  length,  wearied  by  their  idle  fuz*y,  are  heard  no  more.  He 
knew  that  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  paflions  to  reafon,  are  inef- 
fedlual,  till  their  violence  is  paft ;  when  I  paufed,  therefore,  and 
not  before,  he  faid,  "  Where  are  now,  O  Philoc^etcs  I  thy  reafon 
jind  thy  courage  ?  This  is  the  moment  in  which  they  can  moft  avail 
thee  !  If  thou  flialt  refufe  to  follow  us,  and  to  concur  with  the 
great  defigns  which  Jupiter  has  formed  for  thee,  farewel ;  thou 
^rt  not  worthy  to  atchieve  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  or  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy.  Live  ftill  an  exile  in  Lemnos:  thefe  arms,  which  I 
Jiave  fecured,  will  obtain  a  glory  for  Ulysses,  that  was  dcfigned 

for 
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for  thee.  Let  us  depart,  Neoptolcmus !  argument  is  loft  upon 
him ;  and  compaffion  for  an  individual,  fliould  not  make  us  give 
up  the  common  intereft  of  Greece." 

"  This  threw  me  into  a  new  tranfpoit  of  rage ;  and  I  was  like  a 
lionefs,  when  fhe  is  robbed  of  her  young,  and  makes  the  woods 
echo  with  her  roar.  *'  O  cave !  faid  I,  thou  fhalt  not  henceforth  be 
forfaken ;  I  will  enter  thee  as  my  grave  for  ever :  receive  mc,  O 
manfion  of  forrow  !  receive  me  to  famine  and  defpair !  O  for  a 
fword,  that  I  might  die  at  once  !  O  that  the  birds  of  prey  would 
devour  me  !  my  arrows  fhall  pierce  them  no  more.  O  ineftimable 
bow,  confecrated  by  the  hand  of  the  fon  of  Jove  !  O  Hercules !  if 
thou  art  ftill  confcious  to  what  palTes  upon  earth,  does  not  thy 
breaft  burn  with  indignation  ?  This  bow  is  no  longer  in  the  pof- 
fellion  of  thy  friend,  but  in  the  profane  and  faithlefs  hands  of 
Ulysses?  Come,  without  fear,  ye  birds  of  prey,  and  ye  beafts  of 
the  defart,  to  your  ancient  dwelling !  there  are  now  no  fatal  arrows 
in  my  hand :  wretch  that  I  am !  I  can  wound  you  no  more :  come 
then,  and  devour  me.  Or  rather,  inexorable  Jove  !  let  thy  thunders 
crufli  mc  to  nothing." 

"  Your  father,  having  tried  every  other  art  of  perfuafion  in  vain, 
thought  it  beft  to  return  me  my  arms  ;  he,  therefore,  made  a  fign  to 
Neoptolcmus  for  that  purpofe,  who  inftantly  put  the  arrows  and  the 
bow  into  my  hand.  "  Thou  art,  indeed,  faid  I,  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
and  worthy  of  his  blood  !  but  ftand  afide,  that  I  may  pierce  my 
enemy  to  the  heart."  I  then  drew  an  arrow  againft  your  father, 
but  Neoptolcmus  held  my  hand :  "  Your  anger,  fays  he,  diftracls 
you;  you  are  not  confcious  of  the  enormity  you  would  commit." 

But  Ulyssks  flood,  equally  unmoved,  againft  danger  and  re- 
proach ;  and  his  patience  and  intrepidity  ftruck  me  with  reverence 
and  admiration :   I  was  afliamed  of  the  tranfport,  which  hurried  me 
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to  Hie,  for  his  deftru^lion,  the  arms  that  he  had  rcflorcd :  irty 
refentment,  however,  was  not  yet  wholly  appealed;  and  I 'was 
grieved,  beyond  comfort,  to  have  received  my  weapons  from 
^  man,  wlioni  I  could  not  love.  But  my  attention  was  now 
engaged  by  Neoptolemus  :  "  Know,  faid  he,  that  the  divine  Hele-. 
nus,  the  fon  of  Priam,  came  to  us  from  the  city,  impelled  by  the 
command  and  infpiration  of  the  Gods,  and  difclofed  to  us  the 
fecrets  of  futurity  :  "  Unhappy  Troy,  faid  he,  muft  fall  j  but  not 
till  he,  who  bears  the  fliafts  01^  Hercules,  fhall  come  againft  her. 
Under  the  walls  of  Troy  only,  he  can  be  cured :  the  fons  of  ^fcu- 
lapius  fliall  give  him  health." 

"  At  this  moment,  I  felt  my  heart  divided :  I  was  touched  with 
the  ingenuous  fimplicity  of  Neoptolemus,  and  the  honefty  with 
which  he  had  reftored  my  bow ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  fubmitting  to  Ulysses,  and  a  falfe  fhame  held  me  fome  time 
in  fufpenfe.  "  Will  not  the  world,  faid  I,  defpife  me,  if  I  become* 
at  lad,  the  aflbciate  of  Ulysses  and  the  Atrides?" 

"  While  I  flood  thus  torpid  in  fufpenfe,  I  was  fuddenly  roufed 
by  a  voice  that  was  more  than  human ;  and  looking  up,  I  faw 
Hercules :  he  defcended  in  a  fliining  cloud,  and  was  furrounded 
with  rays  of  glory.  He  was  eafdy  diftinguiflied,  by  his  llrong 
features,  his  robuft  form,  and  the  graceful  fimplicity  of  his  ge[- 
turc  ;  but,  in  his  prefent  appearance,  there  was  a  loftinefs  and  dig- 
nity, not  equally  confpicuous,  when  he  was  deftroying  monfters 
upon  earth.  "  Thou  hearefl,  faid  he,  and  thou  beholdeft  Hercules. 
I  am  defcended  from  Olympus,  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  com- 
mands of  Jove.  Thou  knowefl;,  by  what  labours  I  acquired  im- 
mortality ;  and  if  thou  wouldft  follow  me  in  the  path  of  glory, 
the  fon  of  Achilles  muft  be  now  thy  guide.  Thy  wound  fliall  be 
healed ;  Paris,  who  has  filled  the  world  with  calamity,  fliall  fall 
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by  my  arrows  froni  thy  hand.  When  Tix)y  fliall  be  taken,  thou 
rftialt  fcmlcoilly  fjx)iU  to  I^a;as,  thy  father,  upon  mount  Oeta  >  and 
he  fliall  place  thein-upon  my  tomb,  as  a  monument  of  the  vidory 
which  my  arix>ws  obtained.  Thou  canft  not,  O  fon  of  AGhilles  ! 
conqu-er,  witliotitPhilo<5tctes  ;  nor  can  Philodetes  conquer,  without 
thee:  go  then,  like  two  hons,  who,  chace  tbeir  prey  together. 
Thou,  Philodetes,  fliak  be  healed  by  the  fkill  of  iEfculapius  at 
Troy.  But,  above  all  things,  keep  alive  in  your  hearts  the  love 
and  reverence  of  the  Gods :  all  other  paflions  and  pleafures  fhall 
perilh  with  their  abje(5ls  ;  thefe  only  rfre  immor'tal  and  divine." 

"  At  thefe  words  I  cried  out,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  "  The  night 
is  paft  ;  the  dawn  breaks  upon  me  !  O  cheering  light !  after  thefe 
years  of  darknefs,  art  thou  again  returned  ?  I  feel  thy  influence, 
and  I  follow  thy  guiding  ray.  I  quit  thefe  fcenes,  and  flay  only  to 
bid  them  farewel.  Farewel,  my  grotto !  Ye  nymphs  that  haunt 
thefe  dewy  fields,  farewel !  I  fliall  hear  the  fullen  found  of  thefe 
inexorable  waves,  no  more.  Farewel,  ye  cliffs,  where  I  have 
fhivered  in  the  tcmpefl,  and  been  drenched  in  the  rain  !  Farewel 
ye  rocks,  whofe  echoes  have  fo  often  repeated  my  complaints ! 
Farewel,  ye  fweet  fountains,  which  my  fufferings  embittered  to 
me  !  and  thou  uncultivated  foil,  farewel !  I  leave  you  ;  but  to  my 
departure  be  propitioiis^  fince  I  follow  the  voice  of  friendfhip  and 
the  Gods  !" 

"  We  then  fct  fail  from  the  coafl,  and  arrived  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  by  the 
facred  fcience  of  their  father  iEfculapius,  healed  my  wound ;  at 
leafl,  reflored  me  to  the  flate  you  fee.  I  am  free  from  pain,  and 
1  have  recovered  my  flrength ;  but  I  am  flill  fomewhat  lame.  I 
brought  Paris  to  the  ground,  like  a  timid  fawn  that  is  pierced  by 
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the  arrows  of  the  huntfman ;  and  the  towers  of  Ilium  were  foon 
in  afhes.  All  that  followed,  you  know  already.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  my  fuiFerings,  notwithftanding  the  fuccefs  and  glory 
that  followed,  ftill  left  upon  my  mind  an  averfion  to  Ulysses, 
which  all  his  virtues  could  not  furmount :  but,  loving  irrefiftibly 
his  refemblance  in  a  fon,  my  enmity  to  the  father  infenfibly 
relents." 


The  END  of  the  FIFTEENTH    BOOK. 
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WHILE  Philo(5letes  was  thus  relating  his  adventures,  Tele- 
MACHus  flood  fufpended  and  immoveable:  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  hero  that  fpoke  j  and  all  the  pallions  which  had 
agitated  Hercules,  Philo(5letes,  Ulysses,  and  Neoptolemus,  appeared 
by  turns  in  his  countenance,  as  they  were  fucceflively  defcribed 
in  the  feries  of  the  narration.  Sometimes  he  interrupted  Philoc- 
tetes,  by  a  fudden  and  involuntary  exclamation ;  and  fometimes 
he  appeared  to  be  abforbed  in  thought,  like  a  man  who  reafons 
deeply  from  caufes  to  efFedts.  "When  Philodetes  defcribed  the  con- 
fufion  of  Neoptolemus,  in  his  firft  attempt  at  diffimulation,  the 
fame  confufion  appeared  in  Telemachus,  and  he  might,  in  that 
moment,  have  been  taken  for  Neoptolemus  himfelf. 


The  allied  army  marched,  in  good  order,  againft  Adraftus,  the 

tyrant  of  Daunia ;   a  contemner  of  the  Gods,  and  a  deceiver  of 
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men.      Telemachus  found   it  very  difficult  to  behave,  vvitliout 
offence,  among  fo  many  princes,  who  were  jealous  of  eacli  other : 
it  was  neceflary,  that  he  lliould  give  caufe  of  fufpicion  to  none  -, 
■and  jhat  he  fliould  conciliate  the  good  will  of  all.     There  was 
great  goodnefs  and  fincerity   in   his  difpofuion,   but  he  was  not 
naturally  obliging;  and  gave  himfelf  little  trouble  to  pleafe  others: 
he  was  not  fond  of  money,  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  give  it  away  : 
and  thus,   with  an   elevated  mind,   and  a  general  difpofition  to 
good,  he  appeared  to  be  neither  kind  nor  liberal;   to  be  neither 
fenfible  of  friendlhip,  nor  grateful  for  favours,  nor  attentive  to 
merit.     He   indulged   his   humour,    without   the   leaft  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  others;  for  his  mother,  Penelope,  notwithftanding 
the  care  of  Mentor,  had  encouraged  a  pride  of  biith  and  lofty 
demeanour,  which  cail  a  fliadc  over  all  his  good  qualities :    he 
confidered  himfelf,  as  participating  a  nature  fuperiour  to  the  reft 
of  men,  whom,  he  feemed  to  think,  the  Gods  had  placed  upon  the 
.earth,  merely  for  his  pleafure   and  convenience,    to  prevent  his 
wifhes,  and  refer  all  to  him  as  a  vifible  divinity.      To  ferve  him, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  happinefs,  that  fufficiendy  recompenfed  the 
fervice :    nothing  that  he  required,  was  to  be'  fuppofed  impoffible  ; 
.and,  at  the  leaft  delay,  the  impetuous  ardour  of  his  temper  burft 
into  a  flame.     Thofe,  who  flioidd  have  feen  him  thus,  unguarded 
and  unreftrained,  would  have  concluded  him  incapable  of  loving 
any  thing  but  himfelf,  and  fenfible  only  to  the  gratification  of  his 
.own  appetites  and  vanity :    but  this  indifference  for  others,   and 
perpetual  attention  to  himfelf,  was  merely  the  efFedt  of  the  con- 
tinual agitation,  that  he  fuffered  from  the  violence  of  his  paffions. 
He  had  been  flattered  and  humoured,  by  his  mother   from  the 
cradle;  and  was  a  ftriking  example  of  the  d:fadvantages  of  high 
birth.     Misfortime  had  not  yet  abated  either  his  haughtinefs  or 
impetuofity ;  in  every  ftate  of  dereliction  and  diftrefs,  he  had  ftill 
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looked  round  him  with  difdain  ;  and  his  pride,  hkc  die  palm,  {li!l 
rofe  under  every  deprefllon. 

While  he  was  with  Mentoji,  his  faults  were,  fcarce  vifible ;  and 
they  became,  infenfibly,  Icfs  and  lefs  every  day.  Like  a  fiery  fteed, 
that,  in  his  courfe,  difdains  the  rock,  the  precipice,  and  the  torrent 
and  is  obedient  only  to  one  commanding  voice,  and  one  guiding 
hand;  Telemachus,  impelled  by  a  noble  ardour,  could  be  rc- 
Itrained  only  by  Mentor.  But  Mentor  could  arreft  him  with  a 
look,  in  the  midft  of  liis  career :  he  knew,  he  felt,  the  meaning 
of  his  eye,  the  moment  that  it  glanced  upon  him  ;  his  heart  be- 
came fenfiblc  to  virtue,  and  his  countenance  foftened  into  fcrenity 
and  complacence  :  the  rebellious  tempeft  is  not  more  fuddenly 
rebuked  into  peace,  when  Neptune  lifts  his  trident,  and  frowns 
upon  the  deep. 

When  Telemachus  was  left  to  himfelf,  all  his  paflions,  which 
had  been  retrained  like  the  courfe  of  a  torrent  by  a  mound, 
buril  away  with  yet  greater  violence.  He  could  not  fufTcr  the 
arrogance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  of  Phalanthus  their  com- 
mander. This  colony,  which  had  founded  Tarentum,  confifted  of 
young  men,  who,  having  been  born  during  the  fiege  of  Troy,  had 
received  no  education  ;  their  illegitimate  birth,  the  diflblutcnefs  of 
their  mothers,  and  the  licentioufnefs  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  gave  them  an  air  of  favagc  barbarity  :  they  refcmblcd 
rather  a  band  of  robbers,  than  a  Grecian  colony. 

Phalanthus  took  every  opportunity  to  fliew  his  contempt  of 
Telemachus  :  he  frequently  interrupted  him  in  their  public  coun- 
cils, and  treated  his  advice  as  the  crude  notions  of  puerile  inexpe- 
rience :  he  alfo  frequently  made  him  the  fubje(5l  of  his  raillery, 
as  a  feeble  and  effeminate  youth:  he  pointed  out  his  flighteft  fail- 
ings 
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ings  to  the  chiefs ;  and  was  perpetually  bufy,  in  fomenting  jea- 
loufies,  and  rendering  the  haughty  manner  of  Telemachus  odious 
to  the  allies. 

TELEAfACHUs  having  one  day  taken  fome  Daunians  prifoners, 
Phalanthus  pretended,  that  they  belonged  to  him,  becaufe,  as  he 
faid,  he  had  defeated  the  party  at  the  head  of  his  Lacedemonians ; 
and  Telemachus,  finding  them  already  vanquifhed  and  put  to 
flight,  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  give  quarter  to  thofe  that  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  lead  them  to  the  camp:  Telemachus,  on 
the  contrary,  infilled,  that  he  had  prevented  Phalanthus  from  being 
defeated  by  that  very  party,  and  had  turned  the  fcale  in  his  favour. 
This  queftion  was  difputed  before  an  aflembly  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  alliance;  and  Telemachus,  being  fo  far  provoked  as  to 
threaten  Phalanthus,  they  would  immediately  have  fought,  if  the 
afFcmbly  had  not  interpofed. 

Phalanthus  had  a  brother,  whofe  name  was  Hippias,  and  who 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  courage,  fl;rength,  and  dexterity: 
"  Pollux,  faid  the  Tarentines,  could  not  wield  the  ceftus  better ; 
nor  could  Caftor  furpafs  him  in  the  management  of  a  horfe."  He 
had  almoll  the  ftaturc,  and  the  lire ngth  of  Hercules;  and  he  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  army,  for  he  was  yet  more  petulant  and 
briual  than  courageous  and  llrong. 

Hippias,  having  remarked  the  haughtinefs  with  which  Telema- 
chus had  menaced  his  brother,  went,  in  great  haile,  to  carry  off 
the  prifoners  to  Tarentum,  without  waiting  for  the  determination 
of  the  alTembly;  and  Telemachus,  who  was  privately  informed  of 
it,  ruflied  out  after  him,  burning  with  rage.  He  ran  eagerly  from 
one  part  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  like  a  boar,  who,  being  wounded 
in  the  chuce,  turns  enraged  upon  the  hunter.     His  eye  looked 

round 
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round  for  his  enemy ;  and  his  hand  flicok  the  fnccir,  which  he 
was  impatient  to  lancli  againft  him.  He  found  liim  at  length  ; 
and,  at  the  fight  of  him,  he  was  tranfported  with  new  fury. 

He  was  no  longer  Teltmachus,  a  noble  youth,  whofe  mind  Mi- 
nerva, under  the  form  of  Mentor,  had  enriched  with  wifdom  ;  but 
an  enraged  Ron,  or  a  lunatic  urged  on  by  defpcrate  frenzy.  "  Stay, 
faid  he  to  Hippias ;  thou  bafell  of  mankind  !  ftay ;  and  let  us  fee,  if 
thou  canil  wreft,  from  me,  the  fpoils  of  thofc  whom  I  have  overcome. 
Thou  fhalt  not  carry  them  toTarentum.  Thou  flialt,  this  moment, 
defcend  to  the  gloomy  borders  of  the  Styx !"  His  fpear  inflantJy 
followed  his  words  ;  but  he  threw  it  with  fo  much  fury,  th.at  he 
could  take  no  aim,  and  it  fell,  wide  of  Hippias,  to  the  ground. 
He  then  drew  his  fword,  of  which  the  guard  was  gold  ;  and  v/hich 
had  been  given  him  by  Laertes,  when  he  departed  from  hhaca, 
as  a  pledge  of  his  affedlion.  Laertes  had  ufed  it  with  glory,  when 
he  himfelf  was  young  ;  and  it  had  been  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
many  chiefs  of  Epirus,  during  a  war,  in  which  Laertes  had  been 
vicftorious. 

This  fword  was  fcarcely  drawn  by  Telemachus,  when  Hippias, 
willing  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  fuperiour  flrength,  ruflied  upoa 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  force  it  from  his  hand :  the  weapon 
broke  in  the  conteft.  They  then  feized  each  other,  and  were  in  a 
moment  locked  together:  they  appeared  like  two  favage  beafls, 
ftriving  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces :  fire  fparkled  in  their  eyes : 
their  bodies  are  now  contracted,  and  now  extended  ;  they  now 
ftoop,  and  now  rife ;  they  fpring  furioufly  upon  each  other,  and 
pant  with  the  thirft  of  blood.  Thus  they  engaged,  foot  to  foot, 
and  hand  to  hand ;  and  their  limbs  were  fo  entwined  with  each 
other,  that  they  feemed  to  belong  to  one  body.  The  advantage,  at 
laft,  inclined  to  Hippias ;  to  whom,  a  full  maturity  of  years  had 
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given  firmnefs  and  (Irength,  which,  to  the  tender  age  of  Telega- 
CHus,  was  wanting.  His  breath  now  failed  him,  and  his  knees 
trembled :  Hippias  perceived  his  weaknefs ;  and,  doubling  his 
efforts,  the  fate  of  Telemachus  would  now  have  been  decided, 
and  he  would  have  fufFered  the  punifliment  due  to  his  paffion  and 
temerity,  if  Minerva,  who  ftill  watched  over  him  from  afar,  and 
fuffered  him  to  fall  into  this  extremity  of  danger  only  for  his 
inflrucflion,  had  not  determined  the  victory  in  his  favour. 

She  did  not  herfelf  quit  the  palace  of  Salentum ;  but  fent  Iris, 
the  fwift  mcllenger  of  the  Gods,  who,  fpreading  her  light  wings 
to  the  air,  divided  the  pure  and  unbounded  fpace  above,  having 
behind  her  a  long  train  of  light,  which  diverfified  the  iilver  clouds 
with  a  thoufand  dies.  She  defcended  not  to  the  earth,  till  fhe 
came  to  the  fea  fhore,  where  the  innumerable  army  of  the  allies 
was  encamped.  She  faw  the  conteft  at  a  diftance,  and  marked  the 
violence  and  fury  of  the  combatants  ;  fhe  perceived  the  danger  of 
Telemachus,  and  trembled  with  apprehenfion ;  fhe  approached  in 
a  thin  vapour,  which  flie  had  condenfed  into  a  cloud ;  and,  at  the 
moment,  when  Hippias,  confcious  of  his  fuperiour  flrength,  be- 
lieved his  victory  to  be  fecure,  fhe  covered  the  young  charge  of 
MiNEKVA  with  the  fliield  of  the  Goddefs,  which,  for  this  purpofe, 
had  been  confided  to  her  care.  Telemachus,  who  was  exhaufled 
and  fainting,  inflantly  became  fenfible  of  new  vigour  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  revived,  the  ftrength  and  courage  of  Hippias  declined  j 
he  was  confcious  to  fomething  invifible  and  divine,  which  over- 
whelmed and  confounded  him.  Telemachus  now  prefTed  him 
-clofer ;  and  affailed  him  fometimes  in  one  poflure,  and  Ibmetimes 
in  another:  he  perceived  him  flagger ;  and,  leaving  him  not  a 
moment's  rcfpitc  to  rccovex',  he  at  length  threw  him  down,  and 
fell  upon  'him.  An  oak  of  mount  Ida,  which,  at  laft,  yields  to  a 
thoufand  flrokes,  that  have  made  the  depths  of  the  forcil  refound; 
3  falls 
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falls  not  with  a  more  dreadful   noife,    than  Hippias :    the   earth 
groaned  beneath  him,  and  all  that  was  around  him  fhook. 

But  the  iEgis  of  Minerva  infufed,  into  Telemachus,  wifdom, 
as  well  as  ftrength  j  and,  at  the  moment  that  Hippias  fell  under 
him,  he  was  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  the  fault  he  had  committed, 
by  attacking  the  brother  of  one  of  the  confederate  princes,  whom 
he  had  taken  arms  to  affift.  He  recolle(5ted  the  counfels  of  Men- 
tor, and  they  covered  him  with  confufion  ;  he  was  afliamed  of 
liis  vi(5lory,  and  confcious  that  he  ought  to  have  been  vanquifhed. 
hi  the  mean  time,  Phalanthus,  tranfportcd  with  rage,  ran  to  the 
fuccour  of  his  brother  ;  and  would  have  pierced  Telemachus  with 
the  fpear  that  he  carried  in  his  hand,  if  he  had  not  feared  to  pierce 
Hippias  alfo,  whom  Telemachus  held  under  him  in  the  duft. 
The  fon  of  Ulysses  might  then  eafdy  have  taken  the  life  of  his 
enemy :  but  his  anger  was  appeafed ;  and  he  thought  only  of 
atoning  for  his  raflinefs,  by  Jhewing  his  moderation.  Getting  up, 
therefore,  from  his  antagonift,  he  faid,  "  I  am  fatisfied,  O  Hip- 
pias !  with  having  taught  thee,  not  to  defpilc  my  youth.  I  give 
thee  life  ;  and  I  admire  thy  valour  and  thy  flrength.  The  Gods 
have  protected  me :  yield,  therefore,  to  the  power  of  the  Gods. 
Henceforth,  let  us  think,  only,  of  uniting  our  ftrength  againft 
the  common  enemy." 

"While  Telemachus  was  fpeaking,  Hippias  rofe  from  the  ground, 
covered  with  duft  and  blood,  and  burning  with  fliame  and  indig- 
nation. Phalanthus  did  not  dare  to  take  the  life  of  him,  who  had 
fo  generoufly  given  life  to  his  brother  ;  yet  he  was  confufed,  and 
fcarce  knew  what  he  would  do.  All  the  princes  of  the  alliance 
ran  to  the  place,  and  carried  off  Telemachus  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  Phalanthus  with  Hippias,  who,  having  loft  all  his  arip- 
gance,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.    The  whole  army 
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was  flruck  with  aftonifliment,  to  find  that  Telemachus,  a  youth  of 
fo  tender  an  age,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  full  ftrength  of  a 
man,  had  been  able  to  prevail  againfl  Hippias  ;  who,  in  flrength 
and  ilature,  refembled  the  giants,  thofe  children  of  the  earth,  who 
once  attempted  to  difpoITefs  the  Gods  of  Olympus. 

Telemachus,  however,  was  far  from  enjoying  his  vidlory ;  and, 
while  the  camp  was  refounding  with  his  praifc,  he  retired  to  his 
tent,  overwhelmed  with  the  fenfe  of  his  fault,  and  wilhing  to 
efcape  from  himfelf.  He  bewailed  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper  ,- 
and  abhorred  himfelf  for  the  injurious  extravagancies,  which  his 
paffions  hurried  him  to  commit :  he  was  confcious  to  fomething 
of  vanity  and  meannefs,  in  his  unbounded  pride  ;  and  he  felt, 
that  true  greatndfs  confifts  in  moderation,  juftice,  modefly,  and 
Inmianity.  He  faw  his  defects  ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  hope,  that, 
after  being  fo  often  betrayed  into  the  fame  faults,  he  fliould  be 
ever  able  to  correcft  them.  He  was  at  war  with  himfelf;  and,  in 
the  anguifh  of  the  conflict,  his  complaints  were  like  the  roaring 
of  a  lion. 

Two  days  he  remained  alone  in  his  tent,  tormented  by  fclf- 
reproach,  and  afliamed  to  return  back  to  fociety:  "  How  can  I, 
faid  he,  again  dare  to  look  Mentor  in  the  face  !  Am  I  the  fon  of 
Ulysses,  the  wifell  and  moft  patient  of  men  ;  and  have  I  filled  the 
camp  of  the  allies,  with  dilFenfion  and  diforclcr?  Is  it  their  bloody 
or  that  of  their  enemies,  the  Daunians,  that  I  ought  to  fpill  ?  I  liave 
"been  rafh  even  to  madnefs,  fo  that  I  knew  not  even  how  to  lanch 
a  fpcar;  I  expofed  myfelf  to  danger  and  difgrace,  by  engaging 
Hippias  with  inferiour  fi;reng'th  ;  and  had  reafon  to  cxpedl  nothing 
lei's  than  death,  with  the  dilhonour  of  being  vanquifhed.  And 
what  if  I  had  thus  died  ?  My  faults  would  have  periflied  with  me; 
and  the  turbulent  pride,  the  thoughtlefs  prefumption  of  Telema- 
chus, 
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en  us,  would  no  longer  have  difgraced  the  name  of  Ulysses,  or 
the  counfels  of  Mentok.  O  that  I  could  but  hope,  never  more  to 
do,  what  now,  with  unutterable  anguiih,  I  repent  having  done  ! 
I  fliould  then,  indeed,  be  happy :  but  alas  !  before  the  fun  that  is 
now  rifen  fhall  dcfccnd,  I  fliall,  with  the  full  confcnt  of  my  will, 
repeat  the  very  liime  faults,  that  I  now  regret  with  fliame  and 
horror.  O  fatal  vidlory !  O  mortifying  praife  !  at  once  the  me- 
morial and  reproach  of  my  folly  !" 

While  he  was  thus  alone  and  inconfolable,  he  was  villted  by 
Neftor  and  Philocftetes.  Neftor  had  intended  to  convince  him  of 
his  fault ;  but  inftantly  perceiving  his  diftrefs  and  contrition,  he 
changed  his  remonftrances  into  confolation ;  and,  inflead  of  re- 
proving his  mifcondudl,  endeavoured  to  footh  his  defpair. 

This  quarrel  retarded  the  confederates  in  their  expedition  ;  for 
they  could  not  march  againft  their  enemies,  till  they  had  reconr 
ciled  Telemachus  to  Phalanthus  and  his  brother.     They  were  in 
continual  dread,  left  the  Tarentines  fliould  fall  upon  the  company 
of  young  Cretans,  who  had  followed  Telemachus    to   the  war; 
Everything  was  thi'own  into  confufion,  merely  by  the  folly  of 
Telemachus  ;  and  Telemachus,  whofaw  how  much  mifchief  he 
had  caufed  already,  and  how  much  more  might  follow  from  his 
indifcretion,  gave  himfelf  up  to  remorfe  and  forrow.     The  princes- 
were  extremely  embarraflcd  :    they  did  not  dare  to  put  the  army  in 
motion,  left  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  fliould  fall  upon  each  other- 
in  their  march  ;  for  it  was,  with  great  difficulty,  that  they  were 
reftrained  even  in  the  camp,  where  a  ftridl  watch  was  kept  over 
them.     Neftor  and  Philoftetes  were  continually  pafling,  and  rcpafP- 
ing,  between  the  tents  of  Telemachus  and  Phalanthus.    Phalanthus 
was  implacable  ;  he  had  an  obdurate  ferocity  in  his  nature;  and. 
being  perpetually  ftimulatcd  to  revenge  by    Hippias,  whofe  dif- 
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courfe  was  full  of  rage  and  indignation,  he  was  neither  moved  by 
the  eloquence  of  Neftor,  nor  the  authority  of  Philo6letes  :  Tele- 
MACHus  was  more  gentle;  but  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  refufed  all  confolation. 

While  the  princes  were  in  this  perplexity,  the  troops  were  flruck 
with  confternation  ;  and  the  camp  appeared  like  a  houfe,  in  which 
the  father  of  the  family,  the  fupport  of  his  relations,  and  the  hope 
of  his  children,  is  juft  dead. 

In  the  midft  of  this  diftrefs  and  diforder,  the  army  was  fuddenly 
alarmed  by  a  confufed  and  dreadful  i:joife,  the  rattling  of  chariots, 
the  clafh  of  arms,  the  neighing  of  horfcs,  and  the  cries  of  men  ; 
fome  vidorious,  and  urging  the  flaughter;  fome  flying  and  ter- 
rified ;  fome  wounded  and  dying.  The  dull  rofe,  as  in  a  whirl- 
wind ;  and  formed  a  cloud  that  obfcured  the  fky,  and  furroundcd 
the  camp :  in  a  few  moments,  this  dull  was  mixed  with  a  thick 
fmoke,  which  polluted  the  air,  and  prevented  refpiration :  foon 
after  was  heard  a  hollow  noife,  like  the  roaring  of  mount  iEtna, 
when  her  fires  are  urged  by  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops,  who  forge 
thunder  for  the  Father  of  the  Gods :  every  knee  trembled,  and ' 
every  countenance  was  pale. 

Adraflus,  vigilant  and  indefatigable,  had  furprizcd  the  allies  in 
their  camp.  He  had  concealed  his  own  march ;  and,  perfcdlly 
acquainted  with  theirs,  he  had,  with  incredible  expedition  and 
labour,  marched  roiind  a  mountain  of  very  difficult  accefs,  the 
pafTes  of  which  had  been  fecured  by  the  allies.  Not  dreaming 
that  he  would  march  round  it,  and  knowing  that  the  defiles,  by 
avhich  alone  it  could  be  palled,  were  in  their  hands ;  they  not  only 
imagined  themfelves  to  be  in  perfeiSt  fecurity,  but  had  formed  a 
defign  to  march  through  thefe  defiles,  and  fall  upon  their  enemy 
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behind  the  mountain,  when  fome  auxiliaries,  which  they  expedcd, 
ihould  conae  up. 

Of  this  defign,  Adraflus,  who  fpared  no  money  to  difcovcr  the 
fecret  of  an  enemy,  had  gained  intelligence ;  for  Ncflor  and  Phi- 
lo6letes,  notwithftanding  their  wifdom  and  experience,  were  not 
fufficiently  careful  to  conceal  their  undertakings.  Neftor,  who  was 
in  a  declining  age,  took  too  much  pleafure,  in  telling  what  he 
thought  would  procure  him  applaufe  :  Philo6tetes  was  naturally  lefs 
talkative  ;  but  he  was  hafty ;  and  the  flightefl  provocation  would 
betray  him,  into  the  difcovery  of  what  he  had  determined  to  con- 
ceal ;  artful  people,  therefore,  foon  found  the  way  to  unlock  his 
breaft,  and  get  pofTcfTion  of  whatever  it  contained  :  nothing  more 
was  neceflary,  than  to  make  him  angry  ;  he  would  then  lofe  all 
command  of  himfelf,  exprefs  his  refcntment  by  menaces,  and 
boaft  that  he  had  certain  means  to  accomplhh  his  purpofes  :  if  this 
was  ever  fo  flightly  doubted,  he  would  immediately  difclofe  his 
proje<5t,  and  give  up  the  deareft  fecret  of  his  heart.  Thus  did  this 
great  commander  refemble  a  cracked  velfcl,  which,  however  pre- 
cious its  materials,  fuffers  the  liquors  that  are  entrufted  with  it  to 
drain  away. 

Thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by  the  money  of  Adraflus,  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaknefs,  both  of  Neftor  and 
PhilocStetes.  They  flattered  Neftor  with  exceflive  and  perpetual 
praife  j  they  related  the  vidories  he  had  won,  and  expatiated  upoft 
his  forefight,  in  extafies  of  admiration.  On  the  other  lide,  they 
were  continually  laying  fnares  for  the  impatience  of  Philo(5letes ; 
they  talked  to  him  of  nothing  but  difficulties,  croffes,  dangers, 
inconveniencies,  and  irremediable  miftakes ;  and  the  moment  his 
natural  impetuofity  was  moved,  his  wifdom  forfook  him,  and  h/* 
was  no  longer  the  fame  man. 

'  Tele- 
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Telemachus,  notwithftanding  his  faults,  was  much  better  qua- 
lified to  keep  a  fecret :  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  fecrecy  by  his 
misfortunes,  and  the  ncceflity  he  had  been  under  of  concealing 
his  thoughts  from  the  fuitors  of  Penelope,  even  in  his  infancy. 
He  had  the  art  of  keeping  a  fecret  without  falfehood,  and  even 
without  appearing  to  have  a  fecret  to  keep,  by  that  referved  and 
myfterious  air  which  generally  diftinguiflies  clofe  people.  A  fecret 
did  not  appear  to  lay  him  under  the  leaft  difficulty  or  reflraint :  he 
feemed  to  be  always  unconftrained,  eafy,  and  open,  as  if  his  heart 
was  upon  his  lips:  he  faid  all  that  might  be  faid  fafely,  with  the 
utmoft  freedom  and  unconcern ;  but  he  knew,  with  the  utmofl: 
preciiion,  where  to  flop,  and  could,  without  the  leall  appearance 
of  defign,  avoid  whatever  glanced,  however  obliquely,  at  that 
which  he  would  conceal.  His  heart,  therefore,  was  wholly  inac- 
ceffible,  and  his  bed  friends  knew  only  what  he  thought  was  ne- 
cclTary  to  enable  them  to  give  him  advice,  except  only  Mentor, 
from  whom  he  concealed  nothing.  In  other  friends,  he  placed 
different  degrees  of  confidence,  in  proportion  as  he  had  experi- 
enced their  fidelity  and  wifdom. 

Telemachus  had  often obfervcd,  that  tile  refolutions  of  the  council 
were  too  generally  known  in  the  camp  ;  and  had  complained  of  it 
to  Neftor  and  Philo6tetes,  who  did  not  treat  it  with  the  attention 
it  deferved.  Old  men  are  too  often  inflexible,  for  long  habit  fcarce 
leaves  them  the  power  of  choice.  The  faults  of  age  are  hopelefs: 
as  the  trunk  of  an  old  knotty  tree,  if  it  is  crooked,  muft  be  crooked 
for  ever ;  fo  men,  after  a  certain  age,  lofe  their  pliancy,  and  be- 
come fixed  in  habits,  which  have  grown  old  with  them,  and  become 
as  it  were  part  of  their  conftitution.  They  are  fometimes  fenfible 
of  thefe  habits ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  are  alfo  fenfible  that  they 
cannot  be  broken,  and  figh  over  their  infirmity  in  vain :   youth  is 
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the  only  feafon,  in  which  human  nature  can  be  corre(5led  ;  and,  in 
youth,  the  power  of  corre<ition  is  without  limits. 

There  was,  in  the  aUied  army,  a  Delopian,  whofe  name  was 
Eurymachus  ;  an  infmuating  fycophant,  who  paid  his  court  to  all 
the  princes,  and  could  accommodate  himfclf  to  every  one's  tafte 
and  inclination !  His  invention  and  diligence  were  continually  upon 
the  flretch,  to  render  himfelf  agreeable.  If  Eurymachus  might 
be  believed,  nothing  was  difficult :  if  his  advice  was  afked,  he 
guelTed  immediately  what  anfwer  would  be  moft  pleafmg,  and 
gave  it.  He  had  a  talent  at  humour,  which  he  indulged,  in  rail- 
lery, againft  thofe  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but,  to 
others,  he  was  refpe6tful  and  complaifant ;  and  had  the  art  of  ren- 
dering flattery  fo  delicate,  that  the  moft  modeft  received  it  without 
difguft.  He  was  grave  with  the  fober,  and  with  the  jovial  he* 
was  gay  :  he  could  afTume  all  chara6lers,  however  different,  with 
equal  facility  :  men  of  fmcerity,  appear  always  in  their  own  ; 
and  their  condudl,  being  regulated  by  the  unalterable  laws  of  vir- 
tue, is  -fteady  and  uniform ;  they  are,  therefore,  much  lefs  agree- 
able to  princes,  than  thofe  who  affiniilate  themfelves  to  their 
predominant  paflions.  Eurymachus  had  confiderable  military 
fkill,  and  was  very  able  in  bufinefs :  he  was  a  foldier  of  fortune, 
who  having  attached  himfelf  to  Neftor,  had  intirely  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  could,  by  flattering  that  vanity  and  fondnefs  for 
praiie  which  a  little  fullied  the  luftre  of  his  charadter,  di-aw  out  of 
him  whatever  he  wanted  to  know. 

Philovflctes,  though  he  never  trufted  him,  was  not  Icfs  in  his 
power ;  for,  in  him,  irafcibility  and  impatience  produced  the 
fame  effed:,  that  an  ill  placed  confidence  produced  in  Neftor.  Eury- 
machus had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  confradi<5t  him  ;  for,  when  once 
lie  was  provoked^  all  his  fecrets  were  difcovered.     This- man -had 
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been  bribed,  with  large  fums  of  money,  to  betray  the  councils  of 
the  allies  to  Adraflus  ;  who  had,  in  his  army,  a  certain  number  of 
chofen  men,  who  went  over  to  the  allies  as  deferters,  and  came 
back,  one  by  one,  with  intelligence  from  Eurymachus,  as  often  a^s 
he  had  any  thing  of  importance  to  communicate :  this  treachery 
was  practifed,  without  much  danger  of  dctedion  ;  for  thefe  mef- 
fengers  carried  no  letters,  and,  therefore,  if  they  happened  to  be 
feized,  nothing  was  found  upon  them,  that  could  render  Eury- 
machus fufpctfted.  Every  projecSt  of  the  allies,  therefore,  was  con- 
llantly  defeated  by  Adraftus  ;  for  an  enterprize  was  fcarcely  refolved 
upon  in  council,  before  the  Daunians  made  the  very  difpofitions, 
which  alone  could  prevent  its  fuccefs.  Telemachus  was  indefati-^ 
gable  to  difcover  the  caufe  ;  and  endeavoured  to  put  Neflor  and 
Philodctes  upon  their  guard,  by  alarming  their  fufpicion  ;  but  his 
care  was  incfTedual,  and  their  blindnefs  defperate. 

It  had  been  refolved,  in  council,  to  wait  for  a  confiderable  rein- 
forcement that  was  expected  ;  and  a  hundred  veflels  were  dif- 
patched  fecretly  by  night,  to  convey  thefe  troops  from  that  part  of 
the  coaft,  whither  they  had  been  ordered  to  repair,  to  the  place 
where  the  army  was  encamped,  with  greater  fpeed  and  facility ; 
the  ground,  over  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been  obliged  to 
march,  being  in  fome  places  very  difficult  to  pafs.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  thought  themfelves  in  perfcvfl  fecurity,  having  taken  pcfleirion 
of  the  pafles  of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Appenine  mod  difficult  of  accefs.  The  camp  was  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Galcfus,  not  far  from  the  fea,  in  a  delightful  country, 
aboimding  with  forage  and  whatever  elfe  was  necelTary  for  the 
fubfiftance  of  an  army.  Adraftus  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  it  was  thought  impoffible  for  him  to  pafs ;  but  as  he 
knew  the  allies  to  be  then  weak,  that  a  large  reinforcement  was 
cxpecflcd  to  join  them,  that  velTels  were  waiting  to  receive  them 
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•on  board,  and,  that  difTcntlon  and  animofity  had  been  produced  in 
the  army  by  the  quarrel  between  Telemachus  and  Phalanthus, 
he  undertook  to  march  round  without  delay.  He  proceeded  with 
the  utmoft  expedition,  advancing,  night  and  day,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fca,  through  ways  which  had  always  been  thought 
impaflable:  thus,  courage  and  labovu'  fiumount  all  obilacles-; 
and,  to  thofe  who  can  dare  and  fuflcr,  nothing  is  impoiRble:  and 
thofe,  who,  numbering  in  idlcnefs  and  timidity,  dream  that  e\'ery 
thing  is  impoirible  that  appears  to  be  difncidt,  deferve  to  be  fur- 
prifcd  and  fubdued. 

Adraftus  fell,  unexpe61:edly,  upon  the  hundred  vefTels  of  the 
allies,  at  break  of  day.  As  they  were  not  prepared  for  defence, 
and  thofe  on  board  had  not  the  leafl  fufpicion  of  an  attack,  they 
•were  feized  without  refinance,  and  ferved  to  tranfport  his  troops, 
with  the  greateft  expedition,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Galefus:  he 
then  proceeded,  without  delay,  up  the  river.  The  advanced  guanl 
of  the  allies  on  that  fide,  believing  tliat  thefc  vefTels  brought  the 
reinforcement  they  expecfted,  received  them  with  ihoius  of  joy ; 
and  Adraftus  and  his  men  got  on  fhore,  before  they  difcovered 
their  miftake.  He  fell  upon  them,  when  they  had  no  fulpicion  of 
danger;  and  he  found  the  camp  open,  \vithout  order,  without 
chief,  and  without  arras. 

The  quarter  of  the  camp  which  he  full  attacked,  was  that  of 
the  Tarentines  commanded  by  Phalanthus.  Tlie  Daunians  entered 
fo  fuddenly,  and  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  furprize  of  the 
Lacedemonians  rendered  them  incapable  of  refiftance;  and  while 
they  were  feeking  their  arms,  with  a  confufion  that  made  them 
embarrafs  and  impede  each  other,  Adradus  fer  fire  to  the  camp. 
The  flames  immediately  rofe  from  the  tents  to  t!ie  Iky :  and  tlie 
noife  of  the  fire  was  like  that  of  a  torrent,  which  rolls  over  a- 
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whole  country,  bearing ,c!ovm  trees  of  tbc  decpcft  root,  and  fwccp- 
ing  away  the  trcafurcd  harveft  with  the  barn,  and  ilocks  and 
herds  with  the  fold  and  the  flail.  The  flames  were  driven,  by  the 
wind,  from  tent  to  tent  ;  and  the  whole  camp  had  foon  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  forell,  which  fomc  accidental  fpark  had  fet  on 
fire. 

rhalanthus,  though  he  was  nearefl  to  the  danger,  could  apply 
no  remedy.  He  faw  that  all  his  troops  mud  pcrifa  in  the  confla- 
gration, if  they  did  not  immediately  abandon  the  camp  ;  yet  he 
was  fenfiblc,  that  a  fudden  retreat  before  a  vidcorious  enemy,  might 
produce  a  final  and  a  fatal  diforder.  He  began,  however,  to  draw 
up  his  Lacedemonian  youth,  before  they  were  half  armed:  but 
Adradus  gave  him  no  time  to  breathe ;  a  band  of  expert  archers 
killed  many  of  them  on  one  fide,  and  a  company  of  Ilingers  threw 
flones  as  thick  as  hail  on  the  other.  AdrafHis  himfelf,  fword  in 
hand,  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  number  of  Daunians,  perfued  the 
fugitives  by  the  light  of  the  flames,  and  put  all  that  efcaped  the 
fire  to  the  fword.  Blood  flowed  round  him,  in  a  deluge ;  yet  he 
was  fliil  infatiable  of  blood  :  his  fur.y  exceeded  that  of  lions  and. 
tigers,  when  they  tear  in  pieces  the  flicpherd  with  the  flock.  The 
troops  of  Phalanihus  flood  torpid  in  defpair  :  death  appeared  before 
them  like  a  fpecflre  led  by  an  infernal  fury,  and  their  blood  froze 
in  their  veins ;  their  limbs  would  no  longer  obey  their  will,  and 
their  trembling  knees  deprived  them  even  of  the  hope  of  flight. 

Phalantlius,  whofe  faculties  were  in  fome  degree  rouzed  by 
fliame  and  delpair,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven  ;  he  faw 
his  brother  Hippias  fall  at  his  feet,  under  the  hand  of  Adraftus. 
He  was  flretched  upon  the  earth,  and  rolled  in  the  duft;  the  blood 
gullied  from  a  deep  wound  in  his  flde,  like  a  river;  his  eyes  clofed 
againll  the  light ;  and  his  foul,  furious  and  indignant,  ifl!ued  with 
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the  torrent  of  his  blood.  Phalanthiis  liimfcif,  covered  with  the 
vital  effufion  from  his  brother's  wound,  and  unable  to  aftbrd  him 
fuccour,  was  inflantly  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  Who 
prcfTed  him  with  all  their  power ;  his  fliield  was  pierced  by  a  thou- 
fand  arrows,  and  he  was  wounded  in  many  parts  of  his  body;  his 
troops  fled,  without  a  poffibility  of  being  brought  back  to  the  charge  j. 
and  the  Gods  looked  down  upon  his  fufFerings,  without  pity. 
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JUPITER,  furrounded  by  the  celellial  Deities,  furveyed  the 
flaughter  of  the  allies  from  the  fummit  of  Olympus :  and, 
looking  into  futurity,  he  beheld  the  chiefs,  whofe  thread  of  lifq 
was  that  day  to  be  divided  by  the  Fates.  Every  eye,  in  the  divine 
aflembly,  was  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  Jupiter,  to  difcover 
his  will :  but  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men  thus  addrefled  them, 
with  a  voice,  in  which  raajcfty  was  tempered  with  fwectncfs.  "  You 
fee  the  diftrefs  of  the  allies,  and  the  triumph  of  Adrailus ;  but 
the  fcene  is  deceitful :  the  profperiry  and  honour  of  the  wicked, 
are  Ihort ;  the  victory  of  Adrallus,  the  impious  and  perfidous,  fliall 
not  be  compleat.  The  allies  are  puniihed  by  this  misfortune,  only 
that  they  may  corred  their  faults,  and  learn  better  to  conceal  their 
counfels:   Minerva   is  preparing   new  laurels  for  Telemachus, 
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whom  flie  delights  to  honour."    Jupiter  ceafed  to  fpeak  ;  and  the 
Gods  continued,  in  filencc,  to  behold  the  battle. 

In  the  nvean  time,  Neftor  and  Philotftetes  received  an  account,  that 
one  part  of  the  camp  was  already  burned,  and  that  the  wind  was 
fpreading  the  flames  to  the  reft  ;  that  the  troops  were  in  diforder; 
and  that  Phalanthus,  with  his  Lacedemonians,  had  given  way.  At 
this  dreadful  intelligence  they  ran  to  arms,  allembled  the  leaders, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  camp  to  be  immediately  abandoned,  tliac. 
thc  men  might  not  perifli  in  the  conflagration. 

Telemachus,  who  had  been  pining  with  inconfolable  deje(51:ion, . 
forgot  his  anguifli  in  a  moment,  and  refumed  his  arms.  His  arms- 
were  the  gift  of  Minerva,  who,  under  the  figure  of  Mentor, 
pretended  to  have  received  them  from  an  excellent  artificer  of 
Salentum ;  but  they  were,  indeed,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  who,  at, 
her  requeft,  had  forged  them  in  the  fmoaking  caverns  of  mount: 
JEtna. 

Thefe  arms  had'  a  polifh  like  glafs,  and  were  effulgent  as  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  On  the  cuirafs,  was  the  reprefcntation  of  Nep- 
tune and  Pallas  difputing,  wliich  of  them  fliould  give  name  to 
a  rifing  city.  Neptune  flruck  the  earth  with  his  trident,  and  a 
hoiTe  fprung  out  at  the  blow:  his  eyes  had  the  appearance  of  liv- 
ing fire,  and  the  foam  of  his  mouth  fparkled  like  light ;  his  mane 
floated  in  the  wind  ;  and  his  legs,  at  once  nervous  and  fupple, 
played  under  him  with  equal  agility  and  vigour:  his  motion  could 
not  be  reduced  to  any  pace  ;  but  he  feemed  to  bound  along,  with 
a  fvviftnefs  and  elafticity  that  left  no  trace  of  his  foot,  and  the 
fpe^lator  could  fcarce  believe  but  that  he  heard  him  neigh.  In 
another  compartment,  Minerva  appeared  to  be  giving  the  branch 
of  an  olive,  a  tree  of  her  own  planting,  to  the  inhabitants  of  her 
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new  city:   the  branch,  with  its  fruit,  reprefented  that  plenty  and 
peace,  which  wifdom  cannot  fail  to  prefer  before  the  diforders  of 
war,  of  which  the  horfe  was  an  emblem.     This  limple  and  ufeful 
gift,  decided  the  conteft  in  favour  of  the  Goddefs  ;  and  Athens,  the 
pride  of  Greece,  was  diftinguifhed  by  her  name*.      Minerva  was 
alfo  reprefented  as  afTembling  round  her  the  liberal  arts,  under  the 
fymbols  of  little  children  with  wings:    they  appeared  to  fly  to  her 
for  prote6lion,  terrified  at  the  brutal  fury  of  Mars,  who  marks  his 
way  with  defolation,  as  lambs  gather  round  their  dam  at  the  fight 
of  a  hungry  wolf,  who  has  already  opened  his  mouth  to  devour 
them.     The  Goddefs,  with  a  look  of  difdain  and  anger,  confoiuided, 
by  the  excellence  of  her  works,  the  prefumptuous  folly  of  Arachne, 
who  vied  with  her  in  the  labours  of  the  loom :    Arachne  herfelf 
was  alfo  to  be  feen  in  the  piece  ;   her  limbs  attenuated  arid  dif- 
figured,  and  her  whole  form  changed  into  that  of  a  fpider.      At  a 
little  diftance,  Minerva  was  again  reprefented  as  giving  counfel 
to  Jupiter,  when  the  giants  made  war  upon  Heaven ;  and  encou- 
raging the  inferiour  Deities  in  their  terror  and  confternation.     She 
-was  alfo  reprefented,  with  her  fpear  and  segis,  upon  the  borders 
of  Simois  and  Scamander,  leading  Ulysses  by  the. hand,  animat- 
ing the  flying  Greeks  with  new  courage,   and   fufl:aining  them 
againft  the  heroes  of  Troy,  and  the  prowefs  even  of  Hector  himfelf. 
She  was  lafl;  reprefented,  as  introducing  Ulysses  into  the  fatal 
machine,  by  which,  in  one  night,  the  whole  empire  of  Priam  was 
fubverted. 

Another  part  of  the  fhield  reprefented  Ceres  in  the  fruitful  plains 
of  Enna,  the  center  of  Sicily.  The  Goddefs  appeared  to  be  col- 
leding  together  a  fcattered  multitude,  who  were  feeking  fubfift- 
cncc  by  the  chafe,  or  gathering  up  the  wild  fruit  that  fell  from 

•  The  Greek  name  of  Minerva  is  'A^nvn,  Athene. 
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jhc  trees.  To  thcfe  ignorant  barbarians,  flie  fccmcd  to  reach  the 
art  of  meliorating  the  cartli,  and  deriving  fuftcnance  from  its 
fertility.  She  prefented  them  a  plough,  and  llaewed  them  how 
oxen  were  to  be  yoked:  the  eartli  was  then  R'cn  to  part  in  fur- 
rows under  the  fliare,  and  a  golden  harveil  wavc<l  upon  the  plain: 
the  reaper  put  in  his  licklc,  and  was  rewarded  for  all  his  labour. 
Steel,  which  in  other  places  was  devoted  to  works  of  deflruc- 
tion,  was  here  employed  only  to  produce  plenty,  and  provide  for 
delight.  The  nymphs  of  the  meadows,  crowned  with  flowers, 
were  dancing  on  the  borders  of  a  river,  with  a  grove  not  far  diflant : 
Pan  gave  the  mtific  of  his  pipe  ;  and  the  fawns  and  fatyrs  were 
fcen  frolicking  together,  in  a  lefs  confpicuous  portion  of  the  com- 
partm.ent.  Bacchus  was  atfo  reprcfented  crowned  with  ivy,  liean- 
ing  with  one  hand  on  his  thyrfis,  and  holding  the  branch  of  a, 
vine,  laden  with  grapes,  in  the  other.  The  beauty  of  the  God  was 
effeminate,  but  mingled  with  fomething  noble,  impaffioned,  and 
languifhing,  that  cannot  be  exprcfled.  He  appeared  upon  th6 
fhield,  as  he  did  to  the  unfortunate  Ariadne,  when  he  found  her 
alone,  forfaken,  ami,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  a  ftranger  uponra 
foreign  fliore. 

Numbers  of  people  were  fcen  crowding  from  all  parts :  old  men 
carrying  the  firft  fruits  of  their  labour  as  an  offering  to  the  Gods  ; 
young  men  returning,  weary  with  the  labour  of  the  day,  to  their 
wives,  who  were  come  out  to  meet  them,  leading  their  children 
in  their  hands,  and  interrupting  their  walk  with  carefles.  There 
were  alfo  fhepherds,  fome  of  whom  appeared  to  be  fmging,  while 
■others  danced  to  the  mufic  of  the  reed.  The  whole  was  a  repre- 
fentation  of  peace,  plenty,  and  delight:  every  thing  was  fmiling 
and  happy  :  wolves  were  fporting  with  the  flieep,  in  the  pafluresj 
•and  the  lion  and  tyger,  quitting  their  ferocity,  grazed  peaceably 
with  the  lamb :    a  fliepherd,  that  was  ftill  a  child,  led  tliem,  obe- 
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dient  to  his  crook,  in  one  flock,  and  imagination  recalled  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  golden  age.  -  ' 

Telemachus,  having  put  on  this  divine  armour,  took,  inllead 
of  his  own  fliield,  the  dreadful  a;gis  of  Minerva,  which  had  been 
fent  him  by  h'is,  the  fpeedy  mefTcnger  of  the  Gods,  h-is  had,  un- 
perceived,  taken  away  his  Ihield ;  and  had  left,  in  its  flead,  this- 
32gis,-  at  the  fight  of  whicli  the  Gods  themfelves  are  impreffed  with 
dread. 

When  lie  was  thus  armed,  he  ran  out  of  the  camp  to  avoid  the 
flames;  and  calletl  to  him  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army:  he  called 
with  a  voice  that  reftored  the  courage  they  had  lofl,  and  his  eye 
fparkled  with  a  brightnefs  that  was  more  than  Kuman.  His  afpecT: 
was  placid,  and  his  manner  eafy  and  compofed :  he  gave  orders 
with  the  fame  quiet  attention,  as  that  of  an  old  man,  who  regu- 
lates his  family,  and  inftrud:s  his  children  j  but,  in  action,  he  was 
fudden  and  impetuous :  he  refembled  a  torrent,  which  not  only 
^•olls  on  its  own  waves  with  irrefiflible  rapidity,  but  carries  with  it 
the  heavieft  vefTel  that  floats  upon  its  furface. 

rhilo(5letes  and  Ncftor,  the  chiefs  of  the  Mandurians,  and  the 
leaders  of  otlicr  nations,  felt  themfelves  influenced  by  an  irrefifl- 
ible autlioriiy  ;  age  appeared  to  be  no  longer  confcious  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  every  commander  feemed  to  give  up,  implicitly, 
all  pretenllons  to  counfcl  and  wifdom:  even  jealoufy,  a  paf- 
lion  fo  natural  to  inan,  Vv^as  fufpendcd  ;  every  tongue  was  fllent, 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  with  admiration  upon  Telkmackus:  all 
fland  ready  to  obey  him  Vv'iihout  reflection,  as  if  they  had  always 
been  under  his  command.  Pie  advanced  to  an  eminence,  from 
which  ilie  dirpoution  of  the  enemy  might  be  difcovercd ;  and,  at 
the  aril  glance,  he  faw,  that  liot  a  moment  w^as  to  be  lofl ;  that  the 
3  burning 
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burning  the  camp,  had  thrown  the  Daunians  into  difordcr ;  and 
that  they  might  now  be  furprized  in  their  turn.  He,  therefore,  . 
took  a  circuit  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  followed  by  the  moll 
experienced  commanders,  and  fell  upon  them  in  the  rear,  when 
they  believed  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  to  b.e  fiuToundcd  by  the 
conflagration. 

This  unexpc6led  attack  threw  them  into  confufion  ;  and  they  fell 
under  the  hand  of  Telemachus,  as  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  in  the 
declining  year,  when  the  northern  tempeft,  the  harbinger  of  win- 
ter, makes  the  veterans  of  the  forefl:  groan,  and  bends  the  branches 
to  the  trunk.  Telemachus  ftrewed  the  earth  with  the  victims  of 
his  prowefs,  and  his  fpear  pierced  the  heart  of  Iphiclcs,  the  youngeil: 
fon  of  Adraftus :  Jphicles  rafhly  prefented  himfelf  before  him  in 
battle,  to  preferve  the  life  of  his  father,  whom  Telemachus  was 
about  to  attack  by  furprize.  Telemachus  and  Iphicks  were  equal 
in  beauty,  vigour,  dexterity,  and  courage  ;  they  were  of  the  fame 
flature,  had  the  fame  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  and  were  both  ten- 
derly beloved  by  their  parents:  but  Iphicles  fell  like  a  flower  of 
the  field,  which,  in  the  full  pride  of  its  beauty,  is  cut  down  by 
the  fcythe  of  the  mower.  Telemachus  then  overthrew  Euphorion, 
the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Lydians  that  came  from  Etruria  ;  and 
his  fword  at  laft  pierced  the  bread  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  jufl: 
plighted  his  faith  in  marriage,  and  had  promifed  rich  fpoils  to  the 
wife  whom  he  was  deftined  to  fee  no  more. 

Adraftus  beheld  the  fall  of  his  fon  and  of  his  captains,  and  faw 
his  vi(5tory  wrefted  from  him  when  he  thought  it  fecure,  in  a 
tranfport  of  rage,  which  fliook  him  like  the  hand  of  death.  Pha- 
lanthus,  almoft  proftrate  at  his  feet,  was  like  a  viiftim,  wounded  but 
not  llain,  that  ftarts  from  the  facred  knife,  and  flies  terrified  from 
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tlic  altar :  in  one  moment  more,  his  life  would  have  been  the 
prize  of  Adrailus.  But  in  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  he  heard  the  fhout 
of  Telemachus,  rufliing  to  his  afliftance,  and  looked  upward  ;  his 
life  was  now  given  him  back,  and  the  cloud  which  was  fettling 
x)vei:  Hi's  eyes  vaniflied.  The  Daunians,  alarmed  at  this  unexpedted 
attack,  abandoned  Phalanthus,  to  reprefs  a  more  formidable  enemy; 
and  Adraflus  was  ftung  with  new  rage,  like  a  tyger,  from  whom 
the  fliepherds,  with  united  force,  fnatch  the  prey  that  he  was  ready 
to  devour.  Telemachus  fought  him  in  the  throng;  and  would 
have  finilhcd  the  war  at  a  ftroke,  by  delivering  the  allies  from  their 
implacable  enemy ;  but  Jupiter  would  not  vouchfafe  him  fo  fuddeii 
and  cafy  a  victory:  and  even  Minerva,  that  he  might  better  learn 
to  govern,  was  willing  that  he  fhould  longer  continue  to  fufFcr. 
The  impious  Adraftus,  therefore,  was  prefervcd  by  the  Father  of 
ihe  Gods,  that  Telemachus  might  acquire  new  virtue,  and  be 
diftinguilhed  by  gi'eater  glory.  A  thick  cloud  was  interpofed,  by 
Jupiter,  between  the  Daunians  and  their  enemies  ;  the  will  of  the 
Gods  was  declared  in  thunders,  that  fliooktlie  plain,  and  threatened 
to  crufli  the  reptiles  of  the  earth  uilder  the  ruins  of  Olympus  :  the 
lightning  divided  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole  ;  and  the  light, 
which,  this  moment,  dazzled  the  eye,  left  it,  the  next,  in  tot^ll 
darknefs:  an  impetuous  fliower  that  immediately  followed,  con- 
tributed to  feparate  the  two  armies. 

Adradus  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuccour  of  the  Gods,  without 
any  fecret  acknowledgment  of  their  power ;  an  inflance  of  ingra- 
titude, which  mad-e  him  worthy  of  more  fignal  vengeance !  He 
poflcITed  himfcl-f  of  a  fituation,  between  the  ruins  of  the  camp  and 
•a  morafs  which  extended  to  the  river,  with  fuch  promptnefs  and 
expedition,  as  made  even  his  retreat  an  honour ;  and,  at  once, 
fliewed  his  readinefs  at- expedients,  and  perfed  pojTeiiion  of  him- 
felf. 
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•rdf.  Tlic  allies,  animated  by  Telemachus,  would  hxve  pcrfacd 
him  ;  but  he  efcapcd,  by  favour  of  the  ftorm,  like  a  bird  from,  rlic 
fnare  of  the  fowler. 

The  allies  had  now  nothing  to  do,  but  to  return  to  the  camp, 
and  repair  the  damage  it  had  fuffered :  but  the  fcene,  as  they  en- 
tered it,  exhibited  the  miferies  of  war  in  their  utmofl  horror.  The 
fick  and  wounded,  not  having  flrength  to  quit  their  tents,  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames  ;  and  many  that  appeared  to  be  half  burnt, 
were  flill  able  to  exprefs  their  mifery  in  a  plaintive  and  dying 
voice,  calling  upon  the  Gods,  and  looking  upward.  At  thefe 
fights,  and  thefe  founds,  Telemachus  was  pierced  to  the  heart,  and 
burft  into  tears  :  he  was  feized,  at  once,  with  horror  and  compaf- 
fion  ;  and  involuntarily  turned  away  his  eyes,  from  objecSis  which 
he  trembled  to  behold ;  Wretches,  whofe  death  was  inevitable,  but 
painful  and  How ;  whofc  bodies,  in  part  devoured  by  the  fire,  had 
the  appearance  of  the  flefli  of  vi6lims  that  is  burnt  upon  the  altar, 
and  mixes  the  favour  of  facrifices  with  the  air. 

"  Alas !  faid  Tklem  a  en  us,i.iow  various,  and  how  dreadful,  are  the 
IXiiferies  of  war  I  What  horrid  infatuation  impels  mankind  !  their 
days  upon  the  earth  are  few,  and  thofe  few  are  evil ;  why  then 
fliould  they  precipitate  deatlij  which  is  already  near  ?  why  lliould 
they  add  bitternefs  to  life,  that  is  already  bitter?  All  men  are  bro- 
thers, and  ..yet  they  hunt  each  other  as  prey.  The  wild  beads  of  the 
defart  are  lefs  cruel :  lions  wage  not  war  againft  lions  ;  and,  to  the 
tyger,  the  tyger  is  peaceable ;  the  only  objects  of  their  ferocity, 
are  animals  of  a  different  fpecies :  .jsian  does,  in  oppofition  to  his 
jreafon,  what,  by  animals  that  are  without  reafon,  is  never  done.  Aiad 
for  what  are  thefe  wars  undertaken?  Is  there  not  land  enough 
in  the  world,  for  every  man  to  appropriate  more  than  he  can  cul- 
tivate ?    Are  there  not  defarts,  which  the  whole  race  could  never 
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people  ?  What  then  is  the  motive  to  war  ?  Some  tyrant  fighs  for 
a  new  appellation  ;  he  would  be  called  a  conqueror  ;  and,  for  this, 
he  kindles  a  flame  that  defolatcs  the  earth.  Thus  a  wretched 
individual,  who  would  not  have  been  born  but  for  the  anger  of 
the  Gods,  brutally  facrifices  his  fpecies  to  his  vanity :  ruin  mufl: 
fpread,  blood  mufl  flow,  fire  muft  confume,  and  he,  who  efcapes 
from  the  flames  and  the  fword,  muft  pcrifli  by  famine  with  yet 
more  anguilli  and  horror  ;  that  one  man,  to  whom  the  mifcry  of  a 
world  is  fport,  may,  from  this  general  deftruc^ion,  obtain  a  fanciful 
polleflion  of  what  he  calls  glory :  hov/  vile  the  perverfion  of  lb 
facrcd  a  name  !  how  worthy,  above  all  others,  of  indignation  and 
contempt,  thofc  who  have  fo  far  forgotten  humanity  !  Let  thofe, 
who  fancy  they  are  Demi-Gods,  henceforth  remember,  that  they  are 
lefs  than  men ;  and  let  every  fucceeding  age,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
be  admired,  hold  them  in  execration.  With  what  caution,  fhould 
princes  undertake  a  war!  Wars,  indeed,  ought  always  to  be  juft: 
but  that  is  not  fuflicient ;  they  ought,  alfo,  to  be  ncceflfary  to  the 
general  good.  The  blood  of  a  nation  ought  never  to  be  flied, 
except  for  its  own  prefcrvation  in  the  utmoft  extremity.  But  the 
perfidious  counfels  of  flattery,  falfe  notions  of  glory,  groundlefs 
jealoufies,  infatiable  ambition  difguifed  under  fpecious  appearances, 
and  connedlions  infenfibly  formed,  fcldom  fail  to  engage  princes 
in  a  war,  which  renders  them  unhappy  ;  in  which,  every  thing  is 
put  in  hazard  without  necefiity  ;  and  which  produces  as  much  raif- 
<;hief  to  their  fubjedls,  as  to  their  enemies."  Such  were  the  reflec- 
tions of  Telemachus. 

Eut  he  did  not  content  himfclf  with  deploring  the  evils  of  war ; 
he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  them.  He  went  himfelf  from  tent  to 
tent,  affording  to  the  lick,  and  even  to  the  clying,  fuch  afliftance 
and  comfort  as  they  could  receive;  he  diftributed,  among  them, 
pot  only  medicine,  but  money ;  he  foothed  and  confoled  them  by 
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citprelfions  of  tcndcrnefs  and  friendfliip,  and  fcnt  others  on  the 
fame  errand  to  thofe  whom  he  could  not  vifit  himfelf. 

Among  the  Cretans  that  had  accompanied  him  from  Salentum, 
were  two  old  men,  whofe  names  were  Traumatophilus  and  Nofo- 
phugus.  Traumatophilus  had  been  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  with  Ido- 
meneus,  and  had  learned  the  art  of  healing  wounds  from  the  fons 
of  iEfculapius,  He  poured,  into  the  deepeft  and  moil  malignant 
fores,  an  odoriferous  liquor,  which  removed  the  dead  and  mortified 
flelh,  without  the  afiiflance  of  the  knife,  and  facilitated  the  for-  / 
Tnation  of  a  new  fubftance,  of  a  fairer  and  better  texture  than  tlie 
fall.  Nofophugus  had  never  feen  the  fons  of  JLfculapius  ;  but,  by 
the  affiftance  of  Merion,  he  had  procured  a  facred  and  myfterious 
book,  which  was  written  by  iEfculapius  for  their  inftrudion.  No- 
fophugus was  alfo  beloved  by  the  Gods  :  he  had  compofed  hymns, 
in  honour  of  the  offspring  of  Latona ;  and  he  offered,  every  day, 
a  lamb,  white  and  fpotlefs,  to  Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  frequently 
infpired. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  the  fick,  he  knew,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  the  colour  of  the  flcin,  the  temperament  of  the  body,  and 
the  {late  of  refpiration,  what  was  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Some- 
times he  adminillered  medicines,  that  operated  by  perfpiration ; 
and  the  fucccfs  lliewed  how  much  the  incrcafe  or  diminution  of 
that  fecretion,  can  influence  the  mechanifm  of  tlie  body,  for  its 
hurt  or  advantage.  To  thofe  that  were  languifhing  under  a  gra- 
dual decay,  he  gave  infuuonsof  certain  falutary  herbs,  that  by  de- 
^r^-ees  fortified  tlie  noble  parts,  and,  by  purifying  the  blood,  brougltt 
back  the  vigour  and  the  frcflincfs  of  }outh.  «J^ut  he  frequciKly 
declared,  that  if  it  were  not  for\:riminal  excefTes/  and  Sdle  fears,-' 
,J-hci£- would  be  but  little  employment  for  .tll^^-.-El^yiidaQ.'  "  The 
number  of  difeafcs,  fays  he,  is  a  difgrace  to  mankind ;  for  virtue 
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produces  health.  Imemperance  converts  the  very  food  that  fliould 
fuflain  life,  into  a  poifon  that  dcflroys  it;  and  pleafure,.  indulgccl 
to  excefs,  Ihortens  our  days  more  than  they  can  be  lengthened  by 
medicine.  The  poor  are  more  rarely  fick  for  want  of  nouriflimcnt, 
than  the  rich  by  taking  too  much:  high  feafoned  meats,  that 
flimulate  appetite  after  nature  is  fufficed,  are  rather  poifon  than 
food.  Medicines  themfelves  offer  violence  to  nature ;  and  Ihould 
never  be  ufed,  but  ip  the  moft  preffing  neceflity.  The  great  remedy, 
^ which  i§,..a,|ways  innocent,  and  always  ufeful,  is  temperance,  a 
moderate  .,ufe  of  pleafure,  tiaaq.uillity  of  mind,  andcxercife  of 
the  body:  thefe  produce_a  pureaud  well  tempered  blood,  and 
throw  off  fuperfluous  humours  that  would  corrupt  it."  Thus  was 
Nofophugus  yet  lefs  honoured  for  the  medicine  by  which  he  cured 
difeafes,  than  for  the,  rules  he  prefcribcd  to  prevent  them,  and  ren- 
der medicine  unneceflary. 

Thefe  excellent  perfons  werefent,  by  Telemachus,  tovifit  the  fick 
of  the  army ;  many  of  whom  they  recovered  by  their  remedies, 
but  yet  more  by  the  care  which  they  took  to  have  them  properly 
attended,  to  keep  their  perfons  clean,  and  the  air  about  them  pure.; 
at  the  fame  time  confining  the  convalefcent  to  an  exad;  regimen, 
as  well  with  refpedt  to  the  quality,  as  the  quantity  of  their  food. 

The  foldiers,  touched  with  gratitude  at  this  feafonable  and  imi- 
portant  relief,  gave  thanks  to  the  Gods,  for  having  fent  Telema- 
chus among  them:  "  He  is  not,  faid  they,  a  mere  mortal  like 
ourfelves :  he  is  certainly  fome  beneficent  Deity,  in  a  human 
Ihape ;  or,  if  he  is,  indeed,  a  mortal,  he  bears  lefs  refemblance  to 
the  reft  of  men,  than  to  the  Gods.  He  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
only  to  diffufe  good :  his  affability  and  benevolence  recommend 
Jiim,  ftill  more  than  his  valour.     O!  that  we  might  have  him 
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for  our  king  !  But  the  Gods  referve  him,  for  fome  more  favoured 
and  happy  people  j  among  whom  they  dcfign  to  reftore'the  golden 
age  !" 

Thefe  encomiums  were  overheard  by  Telemachus,  while  he 
was  going  about  the  camp  in  the  night,  to  guard  againfl  the  ftra- 
tagems  of  Adrailus  ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  fufped:ed  of  flat- 
tery, like  thofe  which  defigning  fycophants  often  beftow  upon 
princes  to  their  face  ;  infolently  prefuming,  that  they  have  neither 
modefty  nor  delicacy  ;  and  that  nothing  more  is  neceffary  to  fecure 
their  favour,  than  to  load  them  with  extravagant  praife.  To 
Telemachus,  that  only  was  pleafmg,  which  was  true  :  he  could 
bear  no  praife  but  that,  which,  being  given  when  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  abfent,  he  might  reafonably  conclude  to  be  juft. 
To  fuch  praife,  he  was  not  infenfible ;  but  tafled  the  pure  and 
ferene  delight,  which  the  Gods  have  decreed  alone  to  virtue, 
and  which  vice  can  neither  enjoy  nor  conceive.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  himfelf  up  to  this  pleafure :  his  faults  imme- 
diately ruOied  into  his  mind ;  he  remembered  his  excefllve  regard 
for  himfelf,  and  indifference  to  others  ;  he  felt  a  fecrct  fhame,  at 
having  received,  from  nature,  a  difpofition,  which  made  him 
appear  to  want  the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  he  referred,  to  Mi- 
nerva, all  the  praife  that  he  had  received,  as  having  grafted 
excellence  upon  him,  which  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himfelf.  "  It  is  thy  bounty,  faid  he,  O  Goddefs !  whiclx 
has  given  mc  Mentor,  to  fill  ray  mind  with  knowledge,  and  correct 
the  infirmities  of  my  nature.  Thou  haft  vouchfafed  me  wifdom, 
to  profit  by  my  faults,  and  miftruft  myfelf.  It  is  thy  power,  that 
reftrains  the  impetuofity  of  my  paflions ;  and  the  pleafure  that  I 
feel  in  comforting  the  afHicfted,  is  thy  gift.  Men  would  hate  mc, 
but  for  thee  ;  and,  without  thee,  I  fhould  deferve  hatred :  I  fhould  he 
guilty  of  irreparable  faults ;  and  referable  an  infant,  who,  not.con- 
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•fcious  of  its  own  wcaknefsi  quits  the  fide  of  its  mother,  and  falls 
at  the  next  ilep." 

Neftor  and  Philotfletes  were  afloniflied,  <to  fee  Telemachus  fa 
affable,  fo  attentive  to  oblige,  fo  ready  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
others,  and  fo  diligent  to  prevent  them.  They  were  ftruck  with 
the  difl'erence  of  his  behaviour,  but  could  not  conceive  the  caufe : 
and  what  furprized  them  moH  was,  the  care  that  he  took  about 
the  funeral  of  Hippias.  He  went  himfelf  and  drew  the  body, 
bloody  and  disfigured,  from  the  fpot,  where  it  lay  hidden  under  a 
heap  of  the  flain  ;  he  was  touched  with  a  pious  forrow,  and  wept 
over  it :  "  O  mighty  Ihade  !  faid  he,  thou  art  not  now  ignorant  of 
my  reverence  for  thy  valour.  Thy  haughtinefs,  indeed,  provoked 
me  ;  but  thy  fault  was  from  the  ardour  of  youth :  alas  !  I  know, 
but  too  well,  how  much  youth  has  need  of  pardon.  We  were  in 
the  way  to  be  united  by  friendihip:  O  why  have  the  Gods 
fnatched  thee  from  mc,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  compel  thy 
efleem !" 

Telemaghus  caufed  the  body  to  be  wafhed  with  odoriferous 
liquors ;  and,  by  his  orders,  a  funeral  pile  was  prepared.  The 
lofty  pines  groaned  under  the  ftrokes  of  the  axe ;  and,  as  they  fell, 
rolled  down  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  Oaks,  thofe  ancient 
children  of  the  earth  which  fecmcd  to  threaten  Heaven,  and  elms 
and  poplars  adorned  with  thick  foliage  of  vivid  green,  with  the 
fpreading  beach,  the  glory  of  the  foreft,  ftrewed  the  borders  of  the 
river  Galefus ;  and  a  pile  was  there  raifed,  with  fuch  order,  that  it 
refembled  a  regular  building :  the  flame  began  to  fparkle  among, 
the  wood,  and  a  cloud  of  fmoke  afcended  in  volumes  to  the  Iky. 

The  Lacedemonians  advanced  with  a  flow  and  mournful  pace,, 
holding  their  lances  rcverfed,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the 
ground :    the   ferocity  of   tlieir  countenances  w^as   foftened  into^ 
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grief;  and  the  filcnt  tear  dropt,  unbidden,  from  their  eyes.  Thefc 
Lacedemonians  were  followed  by  Phericides,  an  old  man,  yet  lefs 
deprcfTcd  by  the  weight  of  years,  than  by  forrow  to  have  furvived 
Hippias,  whom  he  had  educated  from  his  earlieft  youth.  He  raifed 
his  hands,  and  his  eyes  that  were  drowned  in  tears,  to  heaven :  fince 
the  death  of  Hippias,  he  had  refufed  to  eat ;  and  the  lenient  hand 
of  fleep  had  not  once  clofed  his  eyes,  or  fufpended  the  anguilh  of 
his  mind.  He  walked  on  with  trembling  Heps,  implicitly  follow- 
ing the  crowd,  and  fcarce  knowing  whither  he  went :  his  heart  was 
too  full  for  fpeech ;  and  his  filcnce  was  that  of  dejection  and 
defpair:  but  when  he  faw  the  pile  kindled,  a  fudden  tranfport  feized 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  "  O  Hippias,  Hippias !  I  fliall  fee  thee  no 
more.  Hippias  is  dead,  and  I  am  ilill  living.  O  my  dear  Hippias! 
It  was  I  that  taught  thee,  cruel  and  unrelenting !  it  was  I  that 
taught  thee  the  contempt  of  death.  I  hoped,  that  my  dying 
eyes  would  have  been  clofed  by  thy  hand  ;  and  that  I  fhould 
have  breathed  the  lafl  figh  into  thy  bofom.  Ye  have  prolonged  my 
life,  ye  Gods  !  in  your  difpleafure,  that  I  might  fee  the  life  of  Hip- 
pias at  an  end.  O  my  child,  thou  dear  objedl  of  my  care  and 
hope,  I  fhall  fee  thee  no  more  !  But  I  fliall  fee  thy  mother,  who, 
dying  of  grief,  will  reproach  me  with  thy  death  ;  and  I  fliall  fee 
thy  wife,  fading  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  agonized  witli  defpair 
and  forrow,  of  which  I  am  the  caufe !  O  call  me,  from  thefe 
fccncs,  to  the  borders  of  the  Sryx,  which  have  received  thy  fliade: 
the  light  is  hateful  to  my  eyes  ;  and  there  is  none  but  thee,  whom 
I  defu'e  to  behold  !  I  live,  O  my  dear  Hippias  !  only  to  pay  the  lafl; 
duty  to  thy  aflies." 

The  body  of  the  hero  appeared  flrctcTied  upon  a  bier,  that  was 
decorated  with  purple  and  gold.  Plis  eyes  were  cxtinguiflied  in 
death  ;  but  his  beauty  was  not  totally  effaced,  nor  had  the  graces 
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4^adcd  wholly  from  his  countenance,  however  pale.  Around  his 
neck,  that  was  whiter  than  fnow  but  reclined  upon  the  fhoulder, 
floated  his  long  black  hair,  fliil  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Atys 
or  Ganymede,  but  in  a  few  moments  to  be  reduced  to  alhes :  and 
on  his  fide  appeared  the  wound,  through  which,  ifTuing  with  the 
torrent  of  his  blood,  his  fpirit  had  been  jiifmilled  to  the  gloomy 
regions  of  the  dead. 

Telemachus  followed  the  body  forrowful  and  dejected,  and  feat- 
tered  flowers  upon  it :  and  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  pile,  he 
could  not  fee  the  flames  catch  the  linen  that  was  wrapped  about 
it,  without  again  burfling  into  tears :  "  Farewel,  faid  he,  O  mag- 
nanimous youth  !  for  I  muft  not  prefume  to  call  thee  friend.  Let 
*thy  fliade  be  appeafed,  fince  thy  glory  is  full,  and  my  envy  is 
precluded  only  by  my  love.  Thou  art  delivered  from  the  miferies, 
that  we  continue  to  fufler ;  and  haft  entered  a  better  region,  by  the 
moft  glorious  path  !  how  happy  fhould  I  be  to  follow  thee  by  the 
fame  way !  May  the  Styx  yield  a  paflage  to  thy  Ihade,  and  the 
fields  of  Elyfium  He  open  before  thee :  may  thy  name  be  preferved, 
with  honour,  tcr  the  latcft  generation ;  and  thy  aflies  reft,  for  ever, 
in  peace  !" 

As  foon  as  Telemachus,  who  had  uttered  thefe  words  in  a  broken 
and  interrupted  voice,  was  filent,  the  whole  army  fent  up  a  general 
cry :  the  fate  of  Hippias,  whofe  exploits  they  recounted,  melted 
them  into  tendernefs  ;  and  grief  at  once  revived  his  good  qua- 
lities, and  buried,  in  oblivion,  all  the  failings,  which  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  youth,  and  a  bad  education,  had  concurred  to  produce. 
They  were,  however,  yet  more  touched,  by  the  tender  fentiments 
of  Telemachus  :  "  Is  this,  faid  they,  the  young  Greek,  that  was 
fo  proud,  fo  contemptuous,  and  intrac^lable  ?    he  is  now  aflable^ 

humane^ 
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humane,  and  tender.  Minerva,  who  has  diftinguifhed  his  father 
by  her  favour,  is  alfo,  certainly,  propitious  to  him.  She  has,  un- 
doubtedly, beflowcd  upon  him,  the  moft  valuable  gift  which  the 
Gods  themfelves  can  beftow  upon  man  ;  a  heart,  that  is  at  once 
replete  with  wifdom,  and  fenfible  to  friendfhip." 

The  body  was  now  confumed  by  the  flames;  and  Telemachus 
himfelf  fprinkled  the  ftill  fmoking  aflies  with  water,  which  gums 
and  fpices  had  perfumed:  he  then  depofited  them  in  a  golden  urn, 
which  he  crowned  with  flowers  ;  and  he  carried  the  urn  to  Pha- 
lanthus.  Phalanthus  was  ftretched  out  upon  a  couch,  his  body 
being  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and  life  was  fo  far  exhaviftedj 
that  he  faw,  not  far  diflant,  the  irremeable  gates  of  death. 

Traumatophilus  and  Nofophugus,  whom  Telemachus  fent  to^ 
his  afliftance,  had  exerted  all  their  art ;  they  had  brought  back  his 
fleeting  fpirit  by  degrees,  and  he  was  infenfibly  animated  with  new 
ftrength :  a  gentle,  but  penetrating  power,  a  new  principle  of  life 
gliding  from  vein  to  vein,  reached  even  to  the  heart ;  and  a  genial 
warmth  relaxing  the  frozen  hand  of  death,  the  tyrant  remitted  his 
grafp.  But  the  infenflbility  of  a  dying  languor,  was  immediately 
fucceeded  by  an  agony  of  grief;  and  he  felt  the  lofs  of  his  brotlier,., 
which,  before,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  feel.  "  Alas  !  faid  he, 
why  all  this  afliduity  to  preferve  my  life  !  it  would  be  better,  that 
I  fliould  follow  Hippias  to  the  grave  ;  my  dear  Hippias  !  whom  I 
faw  perifli  at  my  fide.  O  my  brother,  thou  art  loft  for  ever  ;  and, 
with  thee,  all  the  comforts  of  my  life  !  I  fliall  fee  thee,  I  fhall 
hear  thee,  I  fhall  embrace  thee,  no  more  !  I  fhall  no  more  unbur- 
den my  breaft  of  its  troubles,  to  thee  ;  and  my  friendfhip  fhall  par- 
ticipate of  thy  forrows,  no  more  ?  And  is  Hippias  thus  loft,  for 
ever !    O  ye  Gods,  tliat  delight,  in  the  calamities  of  m.en  !  can  it  be  ? 
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dr  is  it  not  a  dream,  from  which  I  fliall  awake  ?  Ah,  no  I  it  is  a 
dreadful  reality  !  I  have,  indeed,  loft  thee,  O  Hippias  I  I  faw  thee 
expire  in  the  duft ;  and  I  muft,  at  leaft,  live,  till  I  have  avenged 
thee ;  till  I  have  offered  up,  to  thy  manes,  the  mercilefs  Adraftus, 
whofe  hands  are  ftained  with  thy  blood  !" 

While  Phalanthus  was  uttering  thefe  paffionate  exclamations,  and 
the  divine  difpenfers  of  health  were  endeavouring  to  footh  him  into 
peace,  left  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  fhould  increafe  his  malady, 
and  render  their  medicines  ineffectual }  he  fuddenly  beheld  Tele- 
MACHus,  who  had  approached  him  unpcrceived.  At  the  firft  fight 
of  him,  he  felt  the  conflidl  of  two  oppofite  paflions  in  his  bofom  ; 
his  mind  ftill  glowed  with  refentment,  at  the  remembrance  of  what 
had  pafted  between  Tklemachus  and  Hippias;  and  the  grief  that 
he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother,  gave  this  refentment  new  force : 
but  he  was  alfo  confcious,  that  he  was,  himfclf,  indebted  for  his 
iife  to  Trlemachus,  who  had  refcued  him,  bleeding  and  exhaufted, 
fi-om  the  hands  of  Adraftus.  During  this  ftruggle,  he  remarked 
the  golden  urn,  that  contained  the  dear  remains  of  his  brother; 
and  the  fight  inftantly  melted  him  into  tears  :  he  embraced  Tele- 
Machus,  at  firft  without  power  to  fpeak  ;  but  at  length  he  faid,  in 
a  feeble  and  interrupted  voice,  "  Thy  virtue,  O  fon  of  Ulysses  ! 
has  compelled  my  love :  I  am  indebted,  to  thee,  for  my  life  ;  I  am 
indebted,  to  thee  alfo,  for  fomething,  yet  more  precious  than  life 
itfelf !  The  limbs  of  my  brother  would  have  been  a  prey  to,  the 
Vulture,  but  for  thee  -,  and,  but  for  thee,  the  rites  of  fepulture  had 
been  denied  him  !  his  fhade  would  have  wandered,  forlorne  and 
wretched,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Styx,  ftill  repulfed  by  Cliaron 
with  inexorable  feverity !  Muft  I  lie  under  fuch  obligations,  to  a 
man  whom  I  have  fo  bitterly  hated  ?  May  the  Gods  reward  thee, 
and  difmifs  me  from  life  and  mifery  together !    Render  to  me,  O 
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TEjtEMACHUsi  the  lafl  duties  tiiat  you  have  rendered  to  my  brp- 
riier,  a  ad  your  glory  fliall  be  compleat." 

Phalanthus  then  fell  back,  fainting  and  overwhelmed  with  grief; 
Telemachus  continued  near  him  ;  but,  ixot  daring  to  fpeak,  waited, 
in  fiience,  till  his  fpirits  fljould  return.  He  revived  after  a  fliort 
time ;  and,  taking  the  urn  out  of  the  hands  of  Telemachus,  he 
kiifed  it  many  times,  and  wept  over  it :  "  O  precious  dull,  faid  he! 
when  fliall  mine  be  mingled  with  you,  in  the  fame  urn?  O  my 
brother !  I  will  follow  thee  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  !  There  is 
no  need  that  I  fhould  avenge  thee,  for  Telemachus  will  avenge 
us  both!" 

By  the  fkill  of  the  two  fages,  who  pradifed  the  fcience  of  ^fcu- 
lapius,  Phalanthus  gradually  recovered.  Telemachus  was  conti- 
nually with  them,  at  the  couch  of  the  fick,  that  they  might  exert 
themfelves  with  more  diligence  tohaften  the  cure;  and  the  whole 
army  was  more  ftruck  with  admiration,  at  the  tendernefs  with 
Avhich  he  fuccoured  his  moll  inveterate  enemy,  than  at  the  wifdom 
and  valour  with  which  he  had  preferved  the  army  of  the  allies. 
He  was,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  indefatigable  in  the  ruder 
labours  of  war:  he  flept  but  little  ;  and  his  flecp  was  often  inter- 
rupted, fometimes  by  the  intelligence  which  was  brought  him 
at  every  hour  of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day ;  and  fome- 
times by  examining  every  quarter  of  the  camp,  which  he  never 
vifited  twice  together  at  the  fame  hour,  that  he  might  be  more  fure 
to  furprize  thofe  that  were  negligent  of  their  duty.  Though  hia 
ileep  was  fliort,  and  his  labour  great,  yet  his  diet  was  plain :  he 
fared,  in  every  refpedl,  like  the  common  foldiers,  that  he  might 
give  them  an  example  of  patience  and  fobriety ;  and  provifions 
becoming  fcarce  in  the  camp,  he  thought  it  necellary  to  prevent 
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murrmirings  and  difcontcnt,  by  fufFering,  voluntarily,  the  fanrc 
inconveniencies,  which  they  fufFei*ed  by  neceffity.  But  this  labour 
and  temperance,  however  fevere,  were  fo  far  from  impairing  his 
vigour,  that  he  became,  eveiy  day,  more  hardy  and  robuft :  he 
began  to  lofe  the  fofter  graces,  which  may  be  coniidered  as  the 
flower  of  youth  ;  his  complexion  became  browner  and  lefs  delicate, 
and  his  limbs  more  mufcular  and  firm. 


The  END  of  the  SEVENTEENTH    BOOK. 
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ADRASTUS,  whofe  troops  had  been  confiderably  diminifhed 
by  the  battle,  retired  behind  mount  Aulon;  where  he  ex- 
pC(5led  a  reinforcement,  and  watched  for  another  opportunity  of 
furprizing  the  aUies.  Thus,  a  hungry  Hon,  who  has  been 
rcpulfed  from  the  fold,  retires  into  the  gloomy  foreft,  enters  again 
into  his  den,  and  waits  for  fome  favourable  moment,  when  he 
may  dellroy  the  whole  flock. 


Teleimachus,  having  eftablifhed  an  cxacft  difcipline  among  the 
tixDops,  turned  his  mind,  intircly,  to  the  execution  of  a  defign* 
which,  though  he  had  formed  a  confiderable  time,  he  had  wholly 
concealed  from  the  commanders  of  the  army.  He  had  been  long 
difturbed  in  the  night  by  dreams,  in  which  he  faw  his  father 
Ulysses.  The  vifion  never  failed  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  night; 
juft  before  the  approach  of  Aurora,  with  her  prevailing  fires,  to 
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chafe,  from  Heaven,  the  doubtful  radiance  of  the  ftars,  and,  from 
earth,  the  pleafmg  deUifions  of  fleep.  Sometimes  he  thought  he 
faw  Ulysses  naked  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  a  flowery  mea- 
dow of  fome  blifsful  iiland,  furrounded  by,  nymphs,  who  threw 
doaths  to  cover  him,  within  his  reach  :  fometimes  he  thought  he 
faw  him  in  a  palace,  that  fhone  with  ivory  and  gold ;  where  a 
numerous  audience,  crowned  with  flowers,  liftencd  to  his  elo- 
quence with  delight  and  admiration :  he  fometimes  appeared,  fud- 
denly,  among  the  guefts  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  where  joy  fhone" 
upon  every  countenance ;  and  the  foft  melody  of  a  voice,  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre,  gave  fweeter  mufic,  than  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
and  the  voices  of  the  Nine. 

From  thefe  pleaiing  dreams,  Telemachus  always  awaked,  de- 
jeiflcd  and  forrowful ;  and  while  one  of  them  was  recent  upon  his 
mind,  he  cried  out,  "  O  my  father  !  O  my  dear  father  Ulysses  ! 
the  moft  frightful  dreams  would  be  more  welcome  to  me,  than 
thefe.  Thefe  reprefentations  of  felicity,  convince  me,  that  thou 
art  already  defcended  to  the  abodes  of  thofe  happy  fpirits,  whom, 
the  Gods  reward,  for  their  virtue,  with  everlafting  reft :  I  think 
I  behold  the  fields  of  Elyfium  }  How  dreadful  is  the  lofs  of  Iiope  ! 
Mufl  I  then,  O  my  father,  fee  thee  no  more  for  ever  !  Muft  I  no 
more  embrace  him,  to  whom  I  was  fo  dear,  and  whom  I  feek  with 
fuch  tender  folicitude  and  perfevering  labour  !  Shall  I,  no  mere, 
drink  wifdom  from  his  lips  !  Shall  I  kifs  thofe  hands,  thofe  dear, 
thofe  victorious  hands,  which  have  fubdued  fo  many  enemies,  no 
more!  Shall  they  never  punifli  the  prefumptuous  fuitors  of  Pene- 
lope !  and  fliall  the  glory  of  hhaca  be  never  reftored  I 

"  You,  ye  Gods,  who  are  unpropitious  to  Ulysses,  have  fent  thefe 
<lreams,  to  expel  the  laft  hope  from  my  breaft,  and  leave  me  to 
dcfpair  and  deatli  \    I  can  no  longer  endure  this  dreadful  fufpenfc. 

Alas  ! 
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Alas!  what  have  I  faid?  of  the  death  of  my  father  I  am  but  too 
certain.  I  will  then  fcek  his  fliacic  in  the  world  below.  To  thofe 
awful  regions,  Tlicfcus  dcfcendcd  in  fafety  ;  yet  Thefeus,  with  the 
mofl  horrid  impiety,  fought  only  to  violate  the  Deities  of  the  place- 
ray  motive,  the  love  of  my  father,  is  confident  with  my  duty  to 
the  Gods.  Hercules  alfo  defcended  and  returned:  I  pretend  not, 
indeed,  to  his  prowefs  ;  but,  without  it,  I  dare  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. Orpheus,  by  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes,  foftencd  into 
pity  that  Deity,  who  was  thought  to  be  inexorable  ;  and  obtained 
permifTion  for  the  return  of  Eurydice  to  the  world  of  life  .-  I  ani 
more  worthy  of  compaffion,  than  Orpheus ;  the  lofs  that  I  have 
fuftained,  is  greater  than  his  ;  for  what  is  a  youthful  beauty,  to 
whom  a  thoufand  youthful  beauties  are  equal,  in  comparifon  of 
the  great  Ulysses,  unrivalled  and  alone,  the  admiration  and  the 
pride  of  Greece !  The  attempt  fliall  be  made  ;  and  if  I  perifh,  I 
perifli.  Why  fliould  death  be  dreadful,  when  life  is  wretched  ! 
I  come,  then,  O  Pluto  !  O  Proferpine  !  to  prove,  whether  ye  are, 
indeed,  without  pity.  O  my  father !  having  traverfed  the  earth 
and  the  feas,  in  vain,  to  find  thee  ;  I  will  now  feck  thee  among 
the  gloomy  dwellings  of  the  dead.  If  the  Gods  will  not  pej-mit 
me  to  polTefs  thee  upon  the  earth,  and  enjoy,  with  thee,  the  light 
of  Heaven  ;  they  may,  perhaps,  vouchfafe  me  the  fight  of  thy 
fliade,  by  the  dim  twilight  of  the  realms  of  darkuefsr" 

He  immediately  rofe  from  the  bed,  which  he  had  bedewed  with 
his  tears;  and  hoped,  that  tlic  chearful  light  of  the  mornint^- 
would  have  diflipated  the  melancholy,  that  he  fullered  from  the 
dreams  of  the  night :  he  found,  however,  that  the  fliaft  wlvich 
had  pierced  him,  was  ftill  in  the  wound;  and  that  he  carried  it 
with  him,  whitherfoevcr  he  went.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
defcend  into  hell,  by  a  celebrated  avenue,  not  far  from  the  camp. 
This  avenue  was  near  a  city  called  Acherontia,  from  a  dreadful 
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cavern  that  led  down  to  the  banks  of  Acheron,  an  infernal  river, 

which  the  Gods  themfelves  atteft  with  reverence  and  dread.     The 

city  was  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  rock,  like  a  neft  upon  the  top 

of  a  tree.    At  the  foot  of  the  rock  was  the  cavern,  which  no  man 

ventured  to  approach :   the  fhepherds  were  always  careful  to  turn 

their  flocks  another  way;  and  the  fulphureous  vapour  that  exhaled, 

by  this  aperture,  from  the  Stygian  fens,  contaminated  the  air  with 

a  peflilential  malignity :  the   neighbouring  foil  produced  neither 

herb,  nor  flower  :    and  in  this  place,  the  gentle  gales  of  the  zephyr, 

the  rifmg  beauties  of  the  fpring,  and  the  rich  gifts  of  autumn, 

were  alike  unknown.     The  ground  was  thirfty  and  fteril ;  and  pre- 

fented  nothing  to  the  eye,  but  a  few  naked  fhrubs,  and  the  Cyprus 

eloathed  with  a  funereal  green.     In  the  fields  that  furrounded  it, 

even  at  a  diftance,  Ceres  denied  her  golden  harvefts  to  the  plough: 

Bacchus  never  gave  the  delicious  fruit,  which  he  fcemed  to  pro- 

mife ;  for  the  grapes  withered,  inftead  of  ripening,  upon  the  tree. 

The  Naiads  mourned  ;  and  the  waters  of  their  urn  flowed  not  with 

a  gentle  and  tranflucent  wave,  but  were  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and 

impenetrable  to  the  eye.     Thorns  and  brambles  here  covered  the 

ground  ;  and  as  there  was  no  grove  for  fhelter,  there  were  no  birds 

to  fing  ;    their  ftrains  of  love  were  warbled  beneath  a  milder  fky  : 

and  here,  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but  the  hoarfe  croaking  of  the 

raven,  and  the  boding  fcreams  of  the  owl.     The  very  herbage  of 

the  field  was  bitter;   and  the  flocks  of  thefe  joylefs  paftures,  felt 

not  the  pleafing  impulfe,  that  makes  them  bound  upon  the  green : 

the  bull  turned  from  the  heifer,  and  the  dejefted  fliepherd  forgot 

the  mufic  of  his  pipe.     A  thick  black  fmoak  frequently  ifllied  from, 

the  cavern  in  a  cloud,  that  covered  the  earth  with  untimely  dark- 

nefs  in  the  midfl  of  the  day:    at  thefe  feafons,  the  neighbouring 

people  doubled  their  facrifices,  to  propitiate  the  infernal  Gods  ;  yet 

the  infernal  Gods  were  frequently  inexorable ;  and  would  accept 

no 
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no  facrifice,  but  youth  in  its  fweeteft  bloom,  and  manhood  in  its 
ripeft  vigour,  which  they  cut  off  by  a  fatal  contagion. 

In  this  place,  Telemachus  refolved  to  feek  the  way,  that  led 
down  to  the  dark  dominions  of  Pluto.  Minerva,  who  watched 
over  him  with  inceffant  care,  and  covered  him  with  her  segis,  had 
rendered  Pluto  propitious :  and,  at  her  requeft,  Jupiter  himfelf 
had  commiffioned  Mercury,  who  defcends  daily  to  the  infernal 
regions  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  the  dead  to  Charon,  to  tell 
the  fovereign  of  the  fliades,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that  Telemachus 
fliould  be  permitted  to  enter  his  dominions. 

Telemachus  withdrew,  fecretly,  from  the  camp  in  the  night; 
and  going  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  invoked  that  powerful 
Divinity,  who  in  Heaven  is  the  radiant  planet  of  the  night,  upon 
earth  the  chafle  Diana,  and  the  tremendous  Hecate  in  hell :  the 
Goddefs  heard  his  prayer,  and  accepted  it ;  for  fhe  knew  that  his 
heart  was  upright,  and  his  intention  pious. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  fubterraneous  em- 
pire roar :  the  earth  trembled  under  his  feet  j  and  the  Heavens 
feemed  to  rain  down  fire  upon  his  head.  A  fecret  horror  thrilled, 
to  his  heart,  and  his  limbs  were  covered  with  a  cold  fweat :  yet  his 
fortitude  fuftained  him  ;  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  *'  Great  Gods,  faid  he,  I  accept  thefe  omens,  and  be- 
lieve them  to  be  happy ;  fulfil  them,  and  confirm  my  hope !"  His 
breaft  glowed  with  new  ardour  as  he  fpoke,  and  he  ruflied  forward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  thick  fmoke,  which  rendered  it  fatal  to  all  that  approached 
it,  immediately  difappeared  ;  and  the  pellilential  flench  was,  for  a 
wliile,.  fufpended.    He  entered  the  cavern  alone  y  for  who  would 

have 
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have  dared  to  follow  him  ?  Two  Cretans,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated his  dcfign,  and  who  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way, 
remained,  pale  and  trembhng,  in  a  temple  at  fome  diftance,  putting 
up  prayers  for  his  deliverance,  but  defpairing  of  his  return. 

Telemachus,  in  the  mean  time,  plunged  into  the  tremendous 
darknefs  before  him,  having  his  fword  drawn  in  his  hand.  In  a 
few  minutes,  he  perceived  a  feeble  and  duflcy  light,  like  that 
v/hich  is  feen  at  midnight  upon  the  earth :  he  could  alfo  diflin- 
guifli  airy  fhades  that  fluttered  round  him,  which  he  difperfed  with 
his  fword :  and  foon  after  he  difcovered  tlie  mournful  banks  of 
the  Styx,  whofe  waters,  polluted  by  the  marfli  they  cover,  moved 
llowly  in  a  fuMen  ftrcam,  that  returns  in  perpetual  eddies  upon 
itfelf.  Here  he  perceived  an  innumerable  multitude  of  thofe,  who, 
having  been  denied  the  rites  of  f^spulture,  prefented  themfelves  to 
inexorable  Charon  in  vain.  Charon,  whofe  old  age,  though  vigo- 
rous and  immortal,  is  always  gloomy  and  fevere,  kept  them  back 
with  menaces  and  reproach  ;  but  he  admitted  the  young  Greek 
into  his  bark,  as  foon  as  he  came  up. 

The  ear  of  Telemachus,  the  moment  he  entered,  was  fh-uck 
with  the  groans  of  inconfolable  grief.  "  Who  art  thou,  faid  he 
to  the  complaining  ghoft,  and  what  is  thy  misfortune  ?"  "  1  was, 
replied  the  phantom,  Nabopharzan,  the  king  of  Babylon  the  great. 
All  the  nations  of  the  Eaft  trembled  at  the  found  of  my  name  j 
and  I  compelled  the  Babylonians  to  worfliip  me  in  a  temple  of 
marble,  where  I  was  reprefented  by  a  llatue  of  gold,  before  which 
the  moft  coftly  perfumes  of  Ethiopia  were  burnt  night  and  day. 
No  man  contradifted  me,  without  inftant  punifhment ;  and  every 
invention  was  upon  the  flretch,  to  difcover  fome  new  pleafurc, 
that  might  heighten  th^  luxury  of  my  life.  I  was  then  in  the  full 
bloom  and  vigour  of  youth  ;  ■  and  life,  with  all  its  pomp  and  plea- 
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Aires,  was  ilill  before  me.  But,  alas  !  a  woman,  whom  I  loved 
with  a  pailion  that  flie  did  not  return,  too  foon  convinced  mc,  that 
I  was  not  a  God :  file  gave  me  poifon,  and  I  now  am  nothing. 
Yeftcrd*y,  they  depofited  my  afhes,  with  great  folemnity,  in  a 
goldezx  urn  ;  they  wept,  they  tore  their  hair,  and  feemed  ready  to 
throw  themfelves  on  the  funeral  pile,  that  they  might  perifh  with 
me :  they  are  no-w  furroiinding  the  fuperb  maufolseum,  in  which 
they  placed  my  remains,  with  all  the  external  parade  of  forrow  ? 
but  f^cretly,  and  in  fmcerity,  I  am  regretted  by  none.  Even  my 
family  hold  my  memory  in  abhorrence ;  and  here,  I  have  been 
already  treated  with  the  moft  mortifying  indignity !" 

An  obje(5l  fo  deplorable,  touched  the  breaft  of  Telemachus  with 
pity  :  "  And  was  you  then  truly  happy,  faid  he,  during  your  reign  ? 
did  you  tafte  that  fweet  trant^uillity,  without  which,  the  heart 
ihrinks  and  withers  like  a  blighted  flower  ;  nor,  even  in  profperity, 
can  expand  to  delight  I"  "  Far  from  it,  replied  the  monarch ;  I 
know  it  not,  even  in  idea.  A  peace  like  this,  indeed,  has  been, 
extolled  by  the  fages,  as  the  only  good  ;  but  it  never  made  my 
felicity :  my  heart  was  perpetually  agitated  by  new  dcfires,  and 
throbbing  with  fear  and  hope  ;  I  wilhed  that  pailion  lliould  per- 
petually fucceed  to  pailion,  with  a  tumultuous  rapidity  which 
excluded  thought ;  and  praxflifed  every  artifice  to  cfFet^  it :  this  was^ 
my  expedient,  , to  avoid  the  pangs  of  refledion;  fuch  was  the 
peace  I  procvued,  I  thought  all  otlier  a  fable  and  a. dream  j.  and 
fuch  were  the  pkafures  1  regret !" 

During  this  relation,  Nabopharzan  wept  with  the  effeminate 
pufiilanimity  of  a  man,  enervated  by  good  fortune  ;  unecquainted 
with  adverfity,  and,  therefore,  a  ftrangcr  to  fortitude.  There  were, 
with  hira,  fome  flaves,  who  had  been  put  to  death,  to  honour  his 
funeral  J  and  whom  Mercury  had  delivered  to  Cliarori*  With  their 
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king ;  giving  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  abfolute  power  over 
him,  who  had  been  their  tyrant  upon  earth.  The  fhades  of  thefc 
flaves,  no  longer  feared  the  Ihade  of  Nabopharzan  ;  they  held  him 
in  a  chain,  and  treated  him  with  the  moft  cruel  indignity.  "  As 
men,  faid  one  of  them,  had  we  not  the  fame  nature  with  thee  I 
How  couldft  thou  be  fo  ftupid,  as  to  imagine  thyfelf  a  God,  and 
forget  that  thy  parents  were  mortal  ?"  "  His  unwillingnefs  to  be 
taken  for  a  man,  faid  another,  was  right ;  for  he  was  a  monfter, 
without  humanity."  "  Well,  faid  another,  what  are  become  of 
your  flatterers  now  ?  Poor  wretch !  there  is  now  nothing,  that 
thou  canft  either  give,  or  take  away ;  thou  art  now  become  the  flave 
even  of  thy  ilaves.  The  juftice  of  the  Gods  is  flow;  but  the  cri- 
minal is,  at  laft,  certainly  overtaken  !" 

Nabopharzan,  flung  with  thefe  infults,  threw  himfelf  upon  his 
face,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  defpair ;  but  Charon  bad  the  flaves 
pull  him  up  by  his  chain :  "  He  mufl  not,  faid  he,  be  allowed  the 
confolation,  even  of  hiding  his  fhame  ;  of  which,  all  the  ghofts  that 
throng  the  borders  of  the  Styx,  mufl  be  witnefl^es,  that  the  Gods, 
who  fo  long  fufl'ered  this  impious  tyrant  to  opprefs  the  earth,  may 
at  laft  be  juflified.  Yet  this,  O  fcourge  of  Babylon  !  is  but  the 
beginning  of  forrows :  the  judgment  of  Minos,  impartial  and  inex- 
orable, is  at  hand  i" 

The  bark  now  touched  the  dominions  of  Pluto ;  and  the  ghofls 
ran  down,  in  crowds,  to  thefliore,  gazing,  with  the  utmoft  curioflty 
and  wonder,  at  the  living  mortal,  who  flood  diftinguifhed  among 
the  dead  in  the  boat:  but,  the  moment  Telemachus  fet  his  foot 
on  the  fliore,  they  vanifhed,  like  the  fhades  of  the  night  before  the 
firft  beams  of  the  morning.  Then  Charon,  turning  towards  him, 
with  a  brow  lefs  contracHied'into  frowns,  and  a  look  lefs  fevere  than 
ufual,  "  O  favoured  of  Heaven !  faid  he,  lince  thou  art  permitted 
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to  enter  the  realms  of  darknefs,  which,  to  all  the  living  befides 
thyfelf,  are  interdi(5led  ;  make  hafle  to  pulli  forward,  whitherfo- 
ever  the  fates  have  called  thee.  Proceed,  by  this  gloomy  path,  to 
the  palace  of  Pluto,  whom  thou  wilt  find  fitting  upon  his  throne  ; 
and  who  will  permit  thee  to  enter  thofe  reccllcs  of  his  dominion, 
the  fecrets  of  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  reveal." 

Telemachus,  immediately  prefllng  forward  with  an  hafty  fiep, 
difcovered  the  (hades  gliding  about  on  every  fide,  more  numerous 
than  the  fands  upon  the  fea  fliore ;  and  he  was  llruck  with  a  reli- 
gious dread,  to  perceive  that,  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  and 
hurry  of  this  incredible  multitude,  all  was  filent  as  the  grave.  He 
fees,  at  length,  the  gloomy  refidence  of  unrelenting  Pluto:  his 
hair  ftands  erecH:,  his  legs  tremble,  and  his  voice  fails  him.  "  Tre- 
mendous power!  faid  he,  with  faltering  and  interrupted  fpeech, 
the  fon  of  unhappy  Ulysses  now  ftands  before  thee.  I  come  to 
enquire,  whether  my  father  is  defcended  into  your  dominions,  or 
whether  he  is  ftill  a  wanderer  upon  the  earth." 

Pluto  was  feated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony  ;  his  countenance  was 
pale  and  fevere,  his  eyes  hollow  and  ardent,  and  his  brow  con- 
traiSed  and  menacing.  The  fight  of  a  mortal  ftiU  breathing  the 
breath  of  life,  was  hateful  to  his  eyes ;  as  the  day  is  hateful  to 
thofe  animals,  that  have  their  recefies  only  by  night.  At  his  fide, 
fate  Proferpine,  who  feemed  to  be  the  only  obje(5l  of  his  attention, 
and  to  foften  him  into  fome  degree  of  complacency:  flic  enjoyed 
a  beauty,  that  was  perpetually  renewed ;  but  there  was  mingled, 
with  her  immortal  charms,  fomcthing  of  her  lord's  inflexible 
feverity. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne,  fate  the  pale  father  of  deftru(5lion, 
Death,  incefi^mtly  whetting  a  fcythe  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

X  X  Around 
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Around  this  horrid  fpeftrc,  hovered  repining  cares,  and  injuriotisf 
fufpicions  ;  vengeance,  diilained  with  blood,  and  covered  with 
wounds ;  caufelefs  hatred,  avarice  gnawing  her  own  flefli,  and 
defpair  the  victim  of  her  own  rage ;  ambition,  whofe  fury  over- 
turns all  things,  hke  a  whirhvind ;  and  treafon,  thirfting  for  blood, 
and  not  able  to  enjoy  the  mifchief  fhe  produces ;  envy,  fhedding 
round  her  the  venom  that  corrodes  her  heart,  and  fickening  with 
rage  at  the  impotence  of  her  malice  ;  and  impiety,  that  opens  for 
herfelf  a  gulph  without  bottom,  in  which  flie  Ihall  plunge  at  laft 
without  hope.  Bcfides  thefe,  were  namelefs  fpecflres  without  num- 
ber, all  hideous  to  beliold !  phantoms  that  reprefcnt  the  dead,  to 
terrify  the  living;  frightful  dreams  y  and  the  horrid  vigils  of  dif- 
eafe  and  pain  !  By  thcfc  images  of  woe,  was  Pluto  furrounded  ; 
and  fuch  were  the  attendants,  that  filled  his  palace.  He  replied, 
to  the  fon  of  Ulysses,  in  a  hollow  tone  j  and  the  depths,  of  Erebus 
rcmurmured  to  the  found. 

"  If  it  is,  by  fate,  O  mortal !  that  thou  haft  violated  this  facred 
afylum  of  the  dead ;.  that  fate,  which  has  thus  diftinguiHied  thee,, 
fulfil !  Of  thy  father,  I  will  tell  thee  nothing :  it  is  enough,  that 
here  thou  art  permitted  to  feek  him.  As  upon  the  earth  he  was  a 
king,  thy  fearch  may  be  confined,  on  one  fide,  to  that  part  of  Tar- 
tarus, where  wicked  kings  are  configned  to  punifliment ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  that  part  of  Elyfimn,  where  the  good  receive  their' 
reward:  but,  from  hence,  thou  canfi  not  enter  the  fields  of  Ely- 
fium,  till  thou  haft  pafled  through  Tartarus.  Make  hafte  thither  j, 
and  linger  not  in  my  dominions  !" 

■  Telemachus  inftantly  obeyed,  and  pafled  through  the  dreary 

vacuity  that  furrounded   him,  with  fuch  fpeed,  that  he  feemed 

almoft  to  fly  •,  fuch  was  his  impatience  to  behold  his  father,  and  tQ 

quit  tlie  prefence  of  a  tyrant,  equally  the  terror  of  the  living  and, 
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iliedeadl  He  foon  perceived  the  gloomy  tra<5t  of  Tartanis,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  before  him;  from  this  place,  afcended  a  black  cloud 
of  peftilential  Imokc,  which  would  have  been  fatal  in  the  realrris 
of  life.  This  fmoke  hovered  over  a  river  of  fire;  the  flames  of 
which,  returning  upon  themfelves,  roared  in  a  burning  vortex, 
with  a  noife  like  that  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  precipitated  from 
the  highefl  rock ;  fo  that,  in  this  region  of  woe,  no  other  found 
could  be  dillindly  heard. 

Telemaghus,  fecretly  animated  by  Minerva,  entered  the  gulph 
without  fear.  The  firft  object  that  prcfented,  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  who,  born  in  a  mean  condition,  were  now  punifhed, 
for  having  fought  to  acquire  riches,  by  fraud,  treachery,  and  vio- 
lence. Among  them,  he  remarked  many  of  thofe  impious  hypo- 
crites, who,  affcdling  a  zeal  for  religion,  played  upon  the  credulity 
of  others,  and  gratified  their  own  ambition.  Thefe  wretches,  who 
had  abufed  virtue  itfelf,  the  belt  gift  of  Heaven,  to  diilioneft  pur- 
pofes,  were  punillied  as  the  moll  criminal  of  men  :  the  child  who 
had  murdered  his  parents,  the  wife  who  had  imbrued  her  hands 
in  a  hufband's  blood,  and  the  traytor  who  had  fold  his  country  in 
violation  of  every  tie,  were  punifhed  with  lefs  feverity  than  thefe. 
Such  was  the  decree  pix)no\mccd  by  the  judges  of  the  dead ;  bc- 
caufe  hypocrites  are  not  content  to  be  wicked  upon  the  common 
terms  ;  they  would  be  vicious,  with  the  reputation  of  virtue  ;  and, 
by  an  appearance  of  virtue,  which  at  length  is  found  to  be  falfc, 
they  prevent  mankind  from  putting  confidence  in  the  true.  The 
Gods,  whofe  omnifcience  they  mock,  and  whofe  honour  they  de- 
grade, take  pleafure  in  the  exertion  of  all  their  power  to  avenge 
the  infult. 

After  thefe  appeared  others,  to  whom  the  world  fcarce  imputes 
.guilt,  but  whom  the  Divine  vengeance  purfues  without  pity  ;  the 
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liar,  the  ungrateful,  the  paralite  who  lavifhes  adulation  upon 
vice,  and  the  flanderer  who  falfly  detracts  from  vh'tue ;  all,  who 
judge  raflily  of  what  they  know  but  in  part,  and  thus  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  innocent. 

But,  among  all  who  fuffered  foringi'atitude,  thofe  were  punifhed 
with  mod  feverity,  who  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Gods.  "  What ! 
faid  Minos,  is  he  confidered  as  a  monfler,  who  is  guilty  of  ingra- 
titude to  his  father,  or  his  friend,  from  whom  he  has  received 
fome  fuch  benefits  as  mortals  can  beftow ;  and  fliall  the  wretch 
glory  in  his  crime,  who  is  ungrateful  to  God,  the  giver  of  life,  and 
of  every  bleffing  it  includes  ?  Does  he  not  owe  his  exiftence,  rather 
to  the  author  of  nature,  than  to  the  parents  through  whom  his 
exiftence  was  derived  ?  The  lefs  thefe  crimes  are  cenfured  and 
punifhed  upon  earth,  the  more  are  they  obnoxious,  in  hell,  to- 
implacable  vengeancCj  wdiich  no  force  can  refift,  and  no  fubtilty 
elude." 

Telemachus,  feeing  a  man  condemned  by  the  judges,  whom 
he  found  fitting,  ventured  to  afk  them  what  was  his  crime :  he 
was  immediately  anfwered  by  the  offender  him felf.  "  I  have  done^ 
faid  he,  no  evil;  my  pleafure  confiiled  wholly  in  doing  good.  I 
have  been  juft,  munificent,  liberal,  and  compaflionate ;  of  what 
crime,  then,  can  I  be  accufed  ?"  "  With  refpetSt  to  man,  replied 
Minos,  thou  art  accufed  of  none  r  but  didfl  thou  not  owe  lefs  to 
man,  than  to  the  Gods  ?  if  fo,  what  are  thy  pretenfions  to  juflice? 
Thou  hall  punctually  fulfilled  thy  duty  to  men,  'who  are  but  dufl ; 
thou  had  been  virtuous  ;  but  thy  virtue  terminated  wholly  in  thy- 
felf,  v;ithout  reference  to  the  Gods  who  gave  it:  thy  virtue  was 
to  be  thy  own  felicity  ;  and,  to  thyfelf,  thou  wafl  all  in  all.  Thou 
hafl,  indeed,  been  thy  own  Deity.  But  the  Gods,  by  whom  all 
things  have  been  created,   and  who  have  created  all  things  fos;. 
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thcmfelvcs,  cannot  give  up  their  rights:  thou  hafl  forgotten  them, 
and  they  will  forget  thee.  Since  thou  haft  defired  to  cxiil  for  thy- 
fclf,  and  not  for  them  -,  to  thyfelf,  they  will  deliver  thee  up:  feek, 
then,  thy  confolation  in  thine  own  heart.  Thou  art  feparated,  for 
ever,  from  man,  whom,  for  thy  own  fake,  thou  haft  defired  to 
pleafe  ;  and  left  to  thylclf  alone,  that  idol  of  thy  heart !  Learn, 
now  atleaft,  that  piety  is  that  virtue,  of  whicli  the  Gods  are  objects; 
and  that,  without  this,  no  virtue  can  deferve  the  name.  The  falfe 
luftre  of  that,  with  which  thou  haft  long  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men, 
who  are  eafily  deceived,  will  deceive  no  more :  men  diftinguifli 
that  only,  from  which  they  derive  pain  or  pleafure,  into  virtue 
and  vice ;  and  are,  therefore,  alike  ignorant  both  of  good  and 
evil :  but  here,  the  perfpicacity  of  Divine  wifdom  difcerns  all  things 
as  they  are :  the  judgment  of  men  from  external  appearances,  is 
reverfed  ;  what  they  have  admired,  is  frequently  condemned ;  and 
what  they  have  condemned,  approved." 

Thefe  words,  to  the  boafter  of  philofophic  virtue,  were  like  a 
ilroke  of  thunder  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  fuftain  the  fiiock.  The 
felf-complacence,  with  which  he  had  been  ufed  to  contemplate  his 
moderation,  his  fortitude,  his  generofity,  was  now  changed  to  an- 
guifh  and  regret:  the  view  of  his  own  heart,  at  enmity  with  the 
Gods,  became  his  punilliment :  he  now  faw,  and  was  doomed,  for 
ever,  to  fee  himfelf  by  the  light  of  truth :  he  perceived,  that  the 
approbation  of  men,  which  all  his  actions  had  been  direcfled  to 
acquire,  was  erroneous  and  vain.  When  he  looked  inward,  he 
found  every  thing  totally  changed  ;  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
being  •„  and  all  comfort  was  eradicated  from  his  heart.  His  con- 
fcience,  which  had  hitherto  witnefTcd  in  his  favour,  now  rofe  up 
againft  him,  and  reproached  him  even  with  his  virtues  ;  which,  not 
having  Deity  for  their  principle  and  end,  were  erroneous  and  illufive. 
He  was  ovei whelmed  with  conHcrnation  and  trouble  j  with  fhame, 
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remorie,  and  defpair.  The  furies,  indeed,  forbore  to  torment  him  $ 
he  was  delivered  over  to  himfelf,  and  they  were  fatisfied :  his  own 
heart  was  the  avenger  of  the  Gods,  whom  he  had  defpifed.  As  he 
could  not  efcape  from  himfelf,  he  retired  to  the  moft  gloomy  recelfes, 
that  he  might  be  concealed  from  others  :  he  fought  for  darknefs, 
but  he  fovmd  it  not ;  light  Hill  perfecuted  and  perfued  him :  the 
light  of  truth,  which  he  had  not  followed,  now  punifhed  him  for 
the  negleel ;  and  all  that  he  had  beheld  with  pleafure,  became 
odious  in  his  eyes,  as  the  foiirce  of  mifcry  that  could  never  end. 
*'  Dreadful  fituation,  faid  he  I  I  have  known  neither  the  Gods, 
mankind,  noi*  myfelf;  I  have,  indeed,  known  nothing;  fmce  I 
have  not  diftinguifhed,  from  fpecious  evil,  that  only  which  is  truely 
good.  All  my  fteps  have  deviated  from  the  path  I  lliould  have 
trodden;  all  my  wifdom  was  folly,  and  all  my  virtue  was  pride, 
which  facrificed,  with  a  blind  impiety,  only  to  that  vile  idol 
myfelf!" 

The  next  objefts  thatTELEMACHus  perceived  as  he  went  on,  were 
kings  that  had  abufed  their  power.     An  avenging  fury,  held  up, 
before  them,  a  mirrour,  which  refled:ed  their  vices  in  all  their  de- 
formity:   in  this,  they  beheld  their  undiftinguifliing  vanity,  that 
was  gratified  by  the  grolTeft  adulation ;  their  want  of  feeling  for 
mankind,  whofe  happinefs  fliould  have  been  the  firft  obje6t  of  tlieir 
attention ;  their  infenfibility  to  virtue,  their  dread  of  truth,  their 
partiality  to  flatterers,  their  diffipation,  effeminacy,  and  indolence ; 
their  caufelcfs  fufpicions ;  their  vain  parade,  and  oftentatious  fplen- 
<lor,  an  idle  blaze,  in  which  the  public  welfare  is  confumed  ;  their 
ambition  of  falfe  honour,  procured  at  the  expence  of  blood  ;  and 
their  inhuman  luxury,  which  extorted  a  perpetual  fupply  of  fupcr- 
fluous  delicacies,  from  the  wretched  viiSlims  of  grief  and  anguifk. 
When  they  looked  into  this  mirrour,  they  faw  thcmfclves  faith- 
fully reprefcntcd ;  and  they  found  the  picture  more  monftrous  and 
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horrlil,  than  the  cfiimera  vanquiflied  by  Bellerophon,  the  Lcrnnean 
hydra  flain  by  Hercules,  and  even  Cerberus  hhiifelf,  though  from 
three  mfcrnal  mouths  he  difgorges  a  ftrcam  of  pertilential  fire,  the 
fumes  of  wliich  arc  fufficient  to  dcftroy  the  whole  race  of  men: 
that  breathe  upon  the  earth.  At  the  lame  time,  another  fury 
tauntingly  repeated  all  the  praifes,  which  fycophants  had  laviflied 
upon  them  in  their  lives  ;  and  held  up  another  mirrour,  in  which 
they  appeared  as  flattery  had  reprefented  them.  The  contraft  of 
thefe  picflurcs,  fo  widely  different,  was  the  puniihmcnt  of  their 
vanity :  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  moft  wicked,  were  the 
objedls  of  the  moft  extravagant  praife  ;  becaufe  themoft  wicked 
are  moft  to  be  feared,  and  becaufe  they  exa6l,  with  Icfs  fliame,  the 
fervile  adulation  of  the  poets  arid  orators  of  their  time. 

Their  groans  perpetually  afcended  from  this  dreadful  abyfs^ 
where  they  faw  nothing  but  the  derifion  and  infult,  of  which  they 
were  themfelves  the  objeifls ;  where  every  thing  repulfed,  oppofed,. 
and  confounded  them.  As  they  fported  with  the  lives  of  mankind 
upon  the  earth,  and  pretended  that  the  whole  fpecics  was  created 
for  their  ufe ;  they  were,  in  Tartarus,  delivered  over  to  the  ca- 
pricious tyranny  of  fl^es^  who  made  them  taftc  all  the  bitternefa 
of  fervitude  in  their  turn  :  they  obeyed,  with  unutterable  anguifli  j 
and  without  hope,  that  the  iron  hand  of  oppreffion  would  lie 
lighter  upon  them.  Under  the  ftrokcs  of  thefe  flaves,  now  theit 
mercilefs  tyrants,  they  lay  paffive  and  impotent,  like  an  anvil  un- 
der the  hammers  of  the  Cyclops,  when  Vulcan  urges  their  labour 
at  the  flaming  furnaces  of  mount  JEtna, 

Telemachus  obferved  the  countenances  of  tliefe  criminals  to  be 
pale  and  ghaftly,  ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  torment  they  fuffered 
at  the  heart.  They  looked  inward  with  a  fclf-abhorrence,  rtow 
infepaj-able  from  their  exillence :    their  crimes  themfelves  were 
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become  their  punlfliment,  and  it  was  not  neceflury  that  greater 
lliould  be  inflicfted  ;  they  haunted  them  Hke  hideous  fpedlres,  and 
continually  ftartcd  up  betore  them  in  all  their  deformity.  They 
wifhed  for  a  fecond  death,  that  might  fcparatc  them  from  thefe 
minifters  of  vengeance,  as  the  firfl:  had  feparated  their  fpirits  from 
the  body ;  a  death,  that  might  at  once  extinguifh  all  confcioufnefs 
and  fenfibility  :  they  called  upon  the  depths  of  hell,  to  hide  them, 
from  the  perfecuting  beams  of  truth,  in  impeiletrable  darknefs: 
but  they  are  referved  for  the  cup  of  vengeance,  which,  though 
they  drink  of  it  for  ever,  fhall  be  for  ever  full !  The  truth,  from 
which  they  fled,  has  overtaken  them,  an  invincible  and  unrelent- 
ing enemy  !  The  ray,  which  once  might  have  illuminated  them, 
like  the  mild  radiance  of  the  day,  now  pierces  them  like  light- 
ning; a  fierce  and  fatal  fire,  that,  without  injury  to  the  external 
parts,  infixes  a  burning  torment  at  the  heart !  By  truth,  now  an 
avenging  flame,  the  very  foul  is  melted,  like  metal  in  a  furnace : 
it  diflblves  all,  but  deflroys  nothing ;  it  difunites  the  firft  elements 
of  life,  yet  the  fufl^erer  can  never  die :  he  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
againll  himfelf,  without  reft,  and  without  comfort ;  animated  by 
no  vital  principle,  but  the  rage  that  kindles  at  his  own  mifconduft, 
and  the  dreadful  madnefs  that  refults  from  defpair ! 

Among  thefe  objetHis,  at  the  fight  of  which  the  hair  of  Telejia- 
cHus  flood  eredl,  he  beheld  many  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lydia; 
who  were  puniflied  for  having  preferred  the  felfilli  gratifications  of 
an  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  to  that  labour  for  the  good  of  others, 
which,  to  royalty,  is  a  duty  of  indifpenfible  obligation. 

Thefe  kings  mutually  reproached  each  other  with  their  folly. 
*'  Did  I  not  often  recommend  to  you,  faid  one  of  them  to  his  fonj 
during  the  laft  years  of  my  life,  when  old  age  had  given  weight 
to  my  counfcl,  the  reparation  of  the  mifchiefs  that  my  negligence 
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had  produced  f"  "  Unhappy  wretch,  rophed  the  fon  !  thou  art  the 
caufe  of  my  perdition :  it  was  thy  example  that  made  me  vain- 
glorious, proud,  voluptuous,  and  cruel.  While  I  faw  thee  fui> 
rounded  with  flattery,  and  relaxed  in  luxury  and  floth  ;  I,  alfa, 
infenfibly  acquired  the  love  of  pleafure  and  adulation.  I  thought 
the  reft  of  men  were,  to  kings,  what  horfcs  and  other  beafls  of 
burden  are  to  men ;  animals,  wholly  unworthy  of  regard,  except 
for  the  drudgery  they  perform,  and  the  conveniencies  they  pro- 
cure :  this  was  my  opinion,  and  I  learnt  it  of  thee,  I  followed 
thy  example,  and  I  Ihare  thy  mifery!"  Thefe  reproaches  were 
mingled  with  the  moft  horrid  execrations ;  and  mutual  rage  and 
indignation  aggravated  the  torments  of  hell. 

Around  thefe  wretched  princes,  there  ftill  hovered,  like  owls  in 
the  twilight,  caufekfs  jealoulles,  and  vain  alarms ;  miflrufl  and 
dread,  which  revenge,  upon  kings,  their  -difregard  of  mankind ; 
avarice,  infatiable  of  wealth ;  falfe  honour,  ever  tyrannical  and 
oppreffive ;  and  effeminate  luxury,  a  deceitful  daemon,  that  aggra- 
vates every  evil,  and  beflows  only  imaginary  good. 

Many  kings  were  alfo  feverely  punifhed,  not  for  the  mifchief  they 
had  done,  but  for  the  good  they  had  neglected  to  do.  Every  crime 
which  is  comniitted  by  the  fubjecT:,  in  confequence  of  laws  not 
enforced,  is  the  crime  of  the  'king  i  for  kings  reign  only  as  mini- 
fters  of  the  law.  To  kings  alfo,  are  imputed  all  the  diforders,  that 
arife  from  pomp,  luxury,  and  every  other  excefs,  which  excites 
irregular  and  impetuous  paffions,  that  cannot  be  gratified,  bUt  by 
the  violation  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  But  the  princes 
who,  inftead  of  watching  over  their  people,  Is  a  fliepherd  watches 
over  his  flock,  worried  and  devoured  them  like  the  wolf  j  w^re 
punifhed  with  the  moll  exemplaiy  feverity. 
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In  this  abyfs  of  darknefs  andmifery,  Telemachus  beheld,  with 
yet  greater  aflonifhment,  many  kings,  who  had  been  honoured  for 
their  perfonal  virtues  upon  earth,  but  were,  notwithftanding,  con- 
demned to  the  pains  of  Tartarus,  for  implicitly  leaving  the  admi- 
niftration  of  government  to  wicked  and  crafty  men ;  they  were 
ptmilhed  for  mifchiefs,  which  they  had  fujEFered  to  be  perpetrated 
under  the  fan(5lion  of  their  authority.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
indeed,  had  been,  by  principle,  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious  ;  fu- 
pinely  taking  the  colour  imprefled  upon  them  from  without :  they 
did  not  fhun  the  truth  when  it  prefented  itfelf  j  but  they  had  no 
relifli  for  virtue,  no  dehght  in  doing  good. 
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WHEN  Telemachus  quitted  this  place,  he  felt  himfelf 
relieved,  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  removed  from  his 
breaft.  This  relief,  fo  fudden  and  fo  great,  imprefled  him  with  a 
ftrong  fenfe  of  the  mifery  of  thofe,  who  are  confined  in  it  without 
hope  of  deliverance.  He  was  terrified  at  having  feen  fo  many- 
kings,  puniflied  with  much  greater  feverity  than  any  other  offend- 
ers :  "  Have  kings  then,  faid  he,  fo  many  duties  to  fulfil,  fo  many 
difficulties  to  furmount,  and  fo  many  dangers  to  avoid  ?  Is  the 
knowledge,  that  is  ncceflary  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  as  well 
againft  themfelves  as  others,  fo  difficult  to  be  acquired  ?  and,  after 
all  the  envy,  tumult,  and  oppofition  of  a  tranfitory  life,  are  they 
configned  to  the  intolerable  and  eternal  pains  of  hell  ?  What  folly, 
then,  to  wifti  for  royalty  !  How  happy  the  peaceful  private  ftation 
in  which  the  practice  of  virtue  is  comparatively  eafy  !" 
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Thcfe  reflections  filled  him  with  confufion  and  trouble ;  his  knees^ 
trembled,  his  heart  throbbed  with  perturbation,  and  he  felt  fome- 
thing  like  that  hopelefs  mifery,  of  which  he  had  juft  been  a  fpec- 
tator :  but,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced,  and  the  realms  of  dark- 
nefs,  defpair,  and  horror,  became  more  remote,  he  felt  new  courage 
gradually  fpring  up  in  his  breaft ;  he  breathed  with  greater  free- 
dom ;  and  perceived,  at  a  diflance,  the  pure  and  blifsful  light,  which 
briglitens  the  refidence  of  heroic  virtue. 

In  this  place,  rcfidcd  all  the  good  kings,  who  Ixad  governed  man- 
kind from  the  beginning  of  time.  They  were  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  juft  ;  for,  as  wicked  princes  fufFer  more  dreadful  punifh- 
ment  than  other  offenders  in  Tartarus,  fo  good  kings  enjoy  infi- 
nitely greater  felicity  than  other  lovers  of  virtue,  in  the  fields  of 
Elyfium. 

Telemachus  advanced  towards  thefe  happy  and  iUuftrious  be- 
ings, whom  he  found  in  groves  of  delightful  fragrance,  reclining 
upon  the  downy  turf,  where  the  flowers  and  herbage  were  per- 
petually renewed:    a  thoufand  rills  wandered  through  thefe  fcenes 
of  delight,  and  refreflied  the  foil  with   a  gentle  and  unpolluted 
wave :    the    fong  of  innumerable   birds   echoed    in    the   grove ; 
and  while  fpring  ftrewed  the  ground  with  her  flowers,  autumn 
loaded  the  trees  with  her  fruit.     In  this  place,  the  burning  heat 
of  the  dog-ftar  was  never  felt  ;  and  the  ftormy  north  was  forbidden 
to  fcatter  over  it  the  frofts  of  winter.     Neither  ;yi^3Xs  that  is  athirft 
for  blood  ;  nor^^,  that  w^ounds  with  an  invenomed  tooth,  like 
the  vipers  that  are  wreathed  round  her  arms  and  foftered  in  her 
bofom  ;  nor  jealoufy,  nordiftruft,  nor  fears,  nor  vain  defires,  invade 
thefe  facred  domains  of  peace :    the  day  is  here  without  end,  and 
the  fhades  of  night  arc  unknown.     Here  the  bodies  of  the  blefl!ed 
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are  cloathed  with  a  pure  and  lambent  light,  as  with  a  garment ;    a 
light,  not  refembling  that  vouchfafed  to  mortals  upon  earth,  which 
is  rather  darknefs  vifible  ;  but  a  celeflial  radiance,  without  a  name; 
an  emanation,  that  penetrates  the  groflcft  body,  with  more  fubtilty 
than  the  rays  of  the  fun  penetrate  the  pureft  chryftal ;  which  rather 
llrengthcns  than  dazzles  the  fight,  and  diffufes,  through  the  foul, 
a  fcrenity  which  no  language  can  exprefs.     By  this  ethereal  eflfence, 
the  blellcd  are  fuflained  in  everlalling  life ;  it  pervades  them  ;  it 
incorporates  with  them,  as  food  incorporates  with  the  mortal  body : 
they  fee  ir,  they  feci  it,  they  breathe  it,  and  it  produces  in  them 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  fcrenity  and  joy.     It  is  a  fountain  of 
delight,  in  which  they  are  abforbed,  as  fifhes  are  abforbed  in  the 
fea:    they  wifli  for  nothing,  and,  having  nothing,  they  pofTefs  all 
things.     This  ccleftial  light  fatiates  the  hunger  of  the  foul  ;  every 
defne  is  precluded  ;  and  they  have  a  fulnefs  of  joy,  which  fcts  them 
above  all   that  mortals  feek  with  fuch  refHefs  ardour,  to  fill  the 
vacuity  that  aches  for  ever  in  their  breaft.     All  the  delightful  ob- 
jedls  that  furround  them  are  difregarded,  for  their  felicity  fprings 
up  within;  and  being  perfctft,  can  derive  nothing  from  without: 
fo  the  Gods,  fatiated  with  nciftar  and  ambrofia,  difdain,  as  grofs 
and  impure,  all  the  dainties  of  the  mofl  luxurious  table  upon  earth. 
From  thefe  feats  of  tranquillity,  all  evils  fly  to  a  remote  diftance: 
death,  difeafe,  poverty,  and  pain;  regret  and  remorfe  ;  fear,  and 
even  hope,  which  is  fometimes  not  lefs  painful  than  fear  itfelf;. 
aniraofity,  difguft,  and  refentment,  are,  for  ever,  denied  accefs. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  Thrace,  whofe  fummits,  hoary  with  ever- 
lafling  fnows,  have  pierced  the  clouds  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
might  fooner  be  overturned  from  their  foundations,  though  deep 
as  the  center,  than  the  peace  of  thefe  happy  beings  be  interrupted 
for  a  moment.  They  are,  indeed,  touched  with  pity  at  the  miferics 
of  life  ;  but  it  is  a  fooihing  and  tender  paffion,  that  takes  nothing 
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from  their  immutable  felicity.  Their  countenances  fhine  with  a 
Divine  glory  ;  with  the  bloom  of  unfading  youth,  the  brightnefs 
of  cverlalling  joy  ;  of  joy,  which,  fuperior  to  the  wanton  levitrj''  of 
mirth,  is  calm,  filent  and  folemn,  the  fublime  fruition  of  truth 
and  virtue.  They  feel,  every  moment,  what  a  mother  feels  at  the 
return  of  an  only  fon,  whom  flic  believed  to  be  dead :  but  the 
pleafure,  which,  in  the  breaft  of  the  mother  is  tranfient,  is  perma- 
nent in  theirs ;  it  can  neither  languifh,  nor  ceafe :  they  have  all 
the  gladnefs  that  is  infpired  by  wine,  without  either  the  tumult  or 
the  folly ;  they  converfe  together  concerning  what  they  fee,  and 
what  they  enjoy ;  they  defpife  the  opprobrious  luxury  and  idle 
pomp  of  their  former  condition,  which  they  review  with  difguft 
and  regret;  they  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  their  difficulties  and 
dillrefs  during  the  fliort  period,  in  which,  to  maintain  their  inte- 
grity, it  was  neceflary  they  fliould  flrive,  not  only  againft  others, 
but  themfelves ;  and  they  acknowledge  the  guidance  and  prote(5tion 
of  the  Gods,  who  conducted  them  in  fafety  through  fo  many  dan- 
gers, with  gratitude  and  admiration.  Something  ineffable  and 
Divine,  is  continually  poured  into  their  hearts  ;  fomething  like  an 
cfflvix  of  Divinity  itfelf,  which  incorporates  with  their  own  nature. 
They  fee,  they  feel,  that  they  are  happy ;  and  are  fecretly  confci- 
ous,  that  they  fliall  be  happy  for  ever.  They  fing  the  praifcs  of 
the  Gods,  as  with  one  voice  :  in  the  whole  afTembly,  there. is  but 
one  mind,  and  one  heart ;  and  the  fame  ftrcam  of  Divine  felicity 
circulates  through  every  breaft. 

In  this  facred  and  fupreme  delight  whole  ages  glide  away  un- 
perceived,  and  feem  fhorter  than  the  happieft  hours  upon  earth  ; 
but  gliding  ages  Hill  leave  their  happinefs  entire.  They  reign 
together,  not  upon  thrones  which  the  hand  of  men  can  overturn, 
but  in  themfelves,  with  a  power  that  is  abfolute  and  immutable, 
:nQt  derived  from  without,  or  dependant  upon  a  defpicable  and 
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wretched  multitude.  They  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  crowns 
that  fo  often  conceal,  under  a  falfc  luih'e,  the  mournful  gloom  of 
anxiety  and  terror.  The  Gods  themfelves  have  placed,  upon  their 
heads,  diadems  of  everlafting  fplendor,  the  fymbols  and  the  pledge 
of  happinefs  and  immortality. 

Telemachus,  who  looked  round  thefe  happy  fields  for  his  father 
in  vain,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  calm  but  fublime  enjoyments  of 
the  place,  that  he  was  now  grieved  not  to  find  him  among  the 
dead,  and  lamented  the  neceffity  he  was  under  himfelf  of  return- 
ing back  to  the  living :  '^It  is  here  alone,  fays  he,  that  there  is 
Jife  ;  the  fliadow  only,  and  not  the  reality,  is  to  be  found  upon 
earth."  He  obferved,  however,  with  aftonifhment,  that  the  num- 
jber  offings  that  were  puniflied  in,  Tartarus,  was  great,  and  the 
number  of  thofe  that  were  rewarded  in  Elyfium,  was  fmall :  from 
this  difproportion,  he  inferred,  that  there  were  but  few  princes, 
whofe  fortitude  could  efFe6lually  rcfift  their  own  power,  and  the 
flattery  by  which  their  pallions  were  continually  excited :  he  per- . 
ceived  that  good  kings  were,  for  this  reafon,  rare;  and  that  the 
greater  number,  are  fo  wicked,  that  if  the  Gods,  after  having 
fufFered  them  to  abufe  their  power  during  life,  were  not  to  punifh 
them  among  the  dead,  they  would  ceafe  to  be  juft. 

Telemachus,  not  feeing  his  father  Ulysses  among  thefe  happy 
few,  looked  round  for  his  grand  father,  the  divine  Laertes.  While 
his  eyes  were  ineffectually  employed  in  this  fearch,  an  old  man 
advanced  towards  him,  whofe  appearance  was,  in  the  highefl.  de- 
gree, venerable  and  majeftic  :  his  old  age  did  not  refemble  that 
of  men,  who  bend  under  the  weight  of  years  upon  earth  ;  it  was- 
a  kind  of  namelefs  indication,  that  he  had  been  old  before  he- 
died  ;  it  was  fomething,  that  blended  all  the  dignity  of  age,  with 
all  the  graces  of  youth ;  for  to  thofe,  who  enter  the  fields  of  Ely- 
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iium,  however  old  and  decrepit,  the  graces  of  youth  are  immedi- 
ately reftored.  This  venerable  figure  came  up  haftily  to  Telema- 
CHus  ;  and  looking  upon  him  with  a  familiar  complacency,  as 
one  whom  he  knew  and  loved,  the  youth,  to  whom  he  was  wholly 
a  ftranger,  flood  fdent  in  confufion  and  fufpenfe.  "  I  perceive,  my 
fon,  faid  the  fhade,  that  thou  doft  not  recolledt  me ;  but  I  am  not 
offended.  I  am  Arcefius,  the  father  of  Laertes  ;  and  my  days  upon 
earth  were  accompliflicd,  a  little  before  Ulysses,  my  grand  fon, 
went  from  hhaca  to  the  fiege  of  Troy :  thou  waft  yet  an  infant,  in 
the  arms  of  thy  nurfe  ;  but  I  had  then  conceived  hopes  of  thee, 
which  are  now  juftified  ;  fince  thou  haft  defcended  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Pluto,  in  fearch  of  thy  father,  and  the  Gods  have  fuf- 
tained  thee  in  the  attempt.  The  Gods,  O  fortunate  youth !  regard 
thee  witli_pe.c,uli4r,lQye  ;  and  will  diftinguilh  thee,  by  glory  equal 
to  that  of  Ulysses.  I  am  happy  once  more  to  behold  thee:  but 
fearch  for  Ulysses  no  more  among  the  dead  ;  he  Hill  lives  ;  and 
is  referved  to  render  my  line  illuftrious,  by  new  honours  at  Ithaca. 
Laertes  himfelf,  though  the  hand  of  time  is  now  heavy  upon  him, 
ftill  draws  the  breath  of  life,  and  expecSts  that  his  fon  fliall  return 
to  clofe  his  eyes.  Thus  tranfitory  is  man,  like  the  flower  that 
blows  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  is  withered,  and  trodden 
imder  foot !  One  generation  pafTes  away  after  another,  like  the 
waves  of  a  rapid  river  ;  and  time,  rufhing  on  with  filent  but  irre- 
fiftible  fpecd,  carries  with  him  all  that  can  beft  pretend  to  perma- 
nence and  ftability.  Even  thou,  O  my  fon  !  alas !  even  thou,  who 
art  now  happy  in  the  vigour,  the  vivacity,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  j 
fhalt  find  this  lovely  feafon,  fo  fruitful  of  delight,  a  tranfient  flower, 
that  fades  as  foon  as  it  is  blown :  without  having  been  confcious 
that  thou  wert  changing,  thou  wilt  perceive  thyfelf  changed :  the 
•train  of  graces  and  pleafures,  that  now  fport  around  thee,  health, 
vigour,  and  joy,  fliall  vanifh  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream,  and 
leave  thee  nothing  but  a  mournful  remembrance,  that  they  once 
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were  thine.    Old  age  fliall  infenfibly  Heal  upon  thee ;  that  enemy 
to  joy,  fliall  clifTufe,  through  thee,  his  own  languors  ;  fhall  contrac^t 
thy  brow  into  wrinkles,  incline  thy  body  to  the  earth,  enfeeble 
every  limb,  and  dry  up,  for  ever,  that  fountain  of  delight,  which 
now  fprings  in  thy  breaft :    thou  fhalt  look  round  upon  all  that 
is  prefent,  with  difguft ;  anticipate  all  that  is  future,  with  dread ; 
and  retain  thy  fenfibility,  only  for   pain  and  anguifli.     This  time 
appears,  to  thee,  to  be  far  diftant:    but,  alas!  thou  art  deceived  ;  it 
approaches  with  irrefiftible  rapidity,  and   is,   therefore,  at  hand : 
that  which  draws  near  fo  faft,  can  never  be  remote ;  and  the  pre- 
fent, for  ever  flying,  is  remote  already  ;  even  while  we  fpeak  it  is 
paft,  and  it  returns  no  more.    Let  the  prefent,  therefore,  be  light 
in  thy  eflimation  ;  tread  the  path  of  virtue,  however  rugged,  with 
^erfeyerance  ;  and  fix  thine  eye  upon  futurity  :   let  purity  of  man- 
jiers,  and  a  love  of  juftice,  fecure  thee  a  place  in  this  happy  refi- 
dence  of  peace.  _  Thou  fhalt  foon  fee  thy  father  refume  his  autho- 
rity in  hhaca  ;  and  it  is  decreed,  that  thou  Ihalt  fucceed  him  on 
the  throne.    But  royalty,  O  my  fon  !    is  a  deceitful  thing :    thofe, 
who  behold  it  at  a  diftance,  fee  nothing  but  greatncfs,  fplendor, 
and  delight ;  thofe,  who  examine  it  near,  find  only  toil,  perplexity, 
folicitude  and  fear.    In  a  private  ftation,  a  life  of  eafe  and  ob- 
fcurity  is  no  reproach  :    but  a  king  cannot  prefer  eafe  and  leifure 
to  the  painful  labours  of  government,  without  infamy ;    he  muft 
Uye,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  thofe  he  governs  :    the  leafl  fault 
he  commits,   produces  infinite   mifchief;    for  it  diffufes^  mifcry 
through  a  whole  people,  and  fometimes  for  many  generations.     It 
is  his  duty  to  humble  the  infolencc  of  guilt,   to  fupport  inno- 
cence, and  reprefs  calumny.      It  is  not  enough,  to  abflain  from 
doing  evil ;  he  muft  exert  himfelf  to  the  uttermoft,  in  doing  good : 
neither  will  it  fuffice,  to  do  good  as  an  individual ;  he  muft  pre- 
vent the  mifchief  that  others  would  do,  if  they  were  not  reftrained. 
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Think,  then,  of  royalty,  O  my  fon !  as  a  flate,  not  of  eafe  and 
fecLirity,  but  of  difficuhy  and  danger  ;  and  call  up  all  thy  courage, 
to  refill  thyfelf,  to  controul  thy  paffions,  and  difappoint  flattery." 

Whiile  Arccfius  was  yet  fpeaking,  he  feemed  to  glow  with  the 
divine  ardour  of  infpiration  ;  and  when  he  difplayed  the  mifcries 
of  royalty,  Telemachus  perceived,  in  his  countenance,  flrong 
cr.prcffions  of  pity.  "  Royalty,  faid  he,  when  it  is  alTumed  to 
procure  felfifh  indulgencies,  degenerates  into  tyranny;  when  it  is 
alTumed  to  fulfil  its  duties,  to  govern,  cherilh,  and  prote(5l  an 
innumerable  people,  as  a  father  protects,  cheriflies  and  governs 
his  children,  it  is  a  fervitude  moll  laborious  and  painful,  and 
requires  the  fortitude  and  patience  of  heroic  virtue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  thofe,  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  government  with 
diligence  and  integrity,  fhall,  here,  poflefs  all  that  the  power  of 
the  Gods  can  bellow,  to  render  happinefs  compleat !" 

While  Telemachus  lillened  to  this  difcourfe,  it  funk  deep  into' 
bis  heart :  it  was  engraven  upon  that  living  tablet,  as  the  fculptor 
engraves,  upon  brafs,  the  chara6lers  which  he  would  tranfmit  to- 
the  lateft  generation.  It  was  an  emanation  of  truth  and  wifdom, 
that,  like  a  fubtil  flame,  pervaded  the  mofl:  fecret  rcceffes  of  his 
foul :  it  at  once  moved  and  warmed  him;  and  he  felt  his  heart,  as 
it  were,  dillblved  by  a  divine  energy,  not  to  be  expreflTed  ;  by  fome- 
thing  that  exhauftcd  the  fountain  of  life :  his  emotion  was  a  kind 
of  defire,  that  could  not  be  fatisfied ;  an  impulfc,  that  he  could 
neither  fupport  nor  refill ;  a  fenfation  exquifitely  pleafmg;  and  yet 
mixed  with  fuch  pain,  as  it  was  impoiTiblc  to  endure  and  live. 

After  fome  time,  its  violence  abated ;  he  breathed  with  more 
freedom ;  and  he  difcovcred,  in   the   countenance  of  Arcefius,  a 
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flrong  likcnefs  of  Laertes  ;  he  had  ahb  a  confufcd  remembrance  of 
fomcthing  fimilar  in  the  features  of  Ulysses,  when  he  fct  out  for 
the  fiege  of  Troy. 

This  remembrance  meked  him  into  tears  of  tendernefs  and  joy: 
he  wiflied  to  embrace  a  perfon,  whom  he  now  regarded  with 
reverence  and  afFedion  ;  and  attempted  it  many  times  in  vain.- 
the  fliade,  hght  and  unfubftantial,  eluded  his  grafp,  as  the  flat- 
tering images  of  u  dream  deceive  thofe  who  expedt  to  enjoy  them: 
the  thirfly  lip  is  fometimes  in  purfuit  of  water,  that  recedes  before 
it ;  fometimes  the  imagination  forms  words,  which  the  tongue 
refufes  to  utter ;  and  fometimes  the  hand  is  eagerly  ftretched  our, 
but  can  grafp  nothing:  fo  the  tender  wifh  6f  Telemachus  could 
not  be  gratified  ;  he  beheld  Arcefius,  he  heard  him  fpeak,  and  he 
fpoke  to  him ;  but,  to  touch  him  was  impofiible.  At  length  he 
enquired,  who  the  perfons  were  that  he  faw  round  him. 

"  You  fee,  faid  the  hoary  fage,  thofe  who  were  the  ornament  of 
tlieir  age,  and  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  mankind ;  the  few 
kings,  who  have  been  worthy  of  dominion,  and  filled  the  characftcr 
of  Deities  upon  earth.  Thofe  whom  you  fee  not' far  diftant,  but 
feparated  from  them  by  that  fmall  cloud,  are  allotted  to  much 
inferiour  glory:  they  were  heroes,  indeed  ;_^it  the  revi'ard  of 
courage  and  prowefs,  is  much  lefs,  than  that  of  wifdom,  integrity, 
and  benevolence. 

"  Among  thofe  heroes  you  fee  Thefeus,  whofie  countenance  is 
not  perfectly  chearful :  fome  fenfe  of  his  misfortune  in  placing 
too  much  confidence  in  a  falfe  and  defigning  woman,  ftill  remains; 
and  he  flill  regrets,  his  having  unjufily  demanded  the  death  of 
his  fon  Hypolitus,  at  the  hands  of  Neptune :  how  happy  had  it 
been  for  Thefeus,   if  he  had   been  lefs  liable  to  fudden  anger! 
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You  fee  alfo  Achilles,  who  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
heel  by  Paris,  fupports  himfelf  upon  a  fpear :  if  he  had  been  as 
eminent  for  wifdom,  juftice,  and  moderation,  as  for  courage,  the 
Gods  would  have  granted  him  a  lon^  reign ;  but  they  had  compaflion 
for  the  nations,  whom  he  would  have  governed,  by  a  natural  fuc- 
ceffion,  after  the  death  of  Peleus  his  father  ;  and  would  not  leave 
them  at  the  mercy  of  ralhnefs  and  prefumption  ;  of  a  man  more 
eafily  irritated,  than  the  fea  by  a  tempeft.  The  thread  of  his  life 
was  cut  fhort  by  the  fates ;  and  he  fell,  as  a  flower,  fcarce  blown, 
falls  under  the  plough-fhare,  and  withers,  before  the  day  is  paft 
in  which  it  fprung  up.  They  made  ufe  of  him  only,  as  they  do 
of  torrents  and  tempefts,  to  punifli  mankind  for  their  crimes:  he 
was  the  inftrument,  by  which  they  ovenhrew  the  walls  of  Troy, 
to  punifli  the  perjury  of  Laomedon,  and  the  criminal  deflrcs  of 
Paris.  When  this  was  done,  they  were  appeafed ;  and  they  were 
implored,  in  vain,  even  by  the  tears  of  Thetis,  to  fuffer  a  young 
hero  to  remain  longer  upon  the  earth,  who  was  fit  only  to  deflroy 
cities,  to  fubvcrt  kingdoms,  and  to  fill  the  world  with  confufion 
and  trouble. 

"  You  fee  another,  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  that  is  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  and  the  coufin  of  Achilles : 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  his  glory  in  battle.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  he  laid  claim  to  his  arms,  which,  he  faid,  ought  not  to 
be  given  to  another:  but  they  were  claimed  alfo  by  your  father, 
who  infilled  upon  his  right :  the  Greeks  determined  in  favour  of 
Ulysses,  and  Ajax  flew  himfelf  in  defpair.  The  marks  of  rage  ^ 
and  indignation  are  ftill  vifible  in  his  countenance :  approach  him 
not,  my  fon,  for  he  will  think  you  come  to  infult  the  misfortune, 
that  you  ought  to  pity :  he  has  difcovered  us  already ;  and  he 
rufhes  into  the  thick  fhade  of  the  wood  that  is  behind  him,  to 
avoid  a  fight  that  is  hateful  to  his  eyes.     On  the  other  fide,  you  fee 
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HetHior,  who  would  have  been  invincible,  if  the  fon  of  Thetis  had 
lived  in  another  age.  That  gliding  fhade  is  Agamemnon,  whofc 
countenance  flill  exprefles  a  fenfe  of  the  perfidy  of  Clytemneftra. 
O  my  fon !  the  misfortunes,  that  have  avenged  the  impiety  of  Tan- 
talus in  his  family,  ftill  make  me  tremble :  the  mutual  enmity  of 
the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thycftcs,  filled  the  houfe  of  their 
father  with  horror  and  death,  Alas  !  how  is  one  crime,  by  a  kind 
of  dreadful  neceffity,  the  caufe  of  more !  Agamemnon  returned, 
in  triumph,  from  the  fiegc  of  Troy  ;  but  no  time  was  allowed  him, 
to  enjoy,  in  peace,  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  war.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  almoft  all  conquerors  !  All  that  you  fee,  have  been  great 
in  battle,  but  they  have  neither  been  amiable  nor  virtuous  ;  and 
they  enjoy  only  the  fccond  place,  in  the  fields  of  Elyfium. 

"  Thofe,  who  have  reigned  with  juftice,  and  loved  their  people, 
are  confidered  as  the  friends  of  the  Gods;  while  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon,  flill  full  of  their  quarrels  and  their  combats,  are 
not  perfc6l  even  here,  but  retain  their  natural  defecfls,  and  fuffer 
the  infelicity  they  produce.  Thefe  heroes  regret,  in  vain,  the 
life  that  they  have  loft  -,  and  grieve  at  their  change  from  a 
fubftance  to  a  fhade.  But  the  kings,  who,  with  an  equal  hand, 
have  difpenfed  juftice  and  mercy,  being  purified  by  the  divine 
light  which  perpetually  renovates  their  being,  feel  their  wifhes 
anticipated/  and  their  happinefs  corapleat.  They  look  back,  upon 
'the  vain  folicitude  of  mankind,  with  compaflion  ;  and  defpife  the 
great  affairs  that  bufy  ambition,  as  the  play  of  an  infant :  they 
drink  of  truth  and  virtue  at  the  fountain  head,  and  are  fatisfied : 
they  can  fuffer  nothing,  either  from  themfelves  or  others  ;  they 
have  no  wants,  no  wiflies,  no  fears :  with  refpeft  to  them,  all  is 
finifhed,  except  their  joy,  which  fliall  have  no  end. 

*♦  The  venerable  figure  you  fee  yonder,  is  hiachus,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Argos.    The  charader  of  old  age  is  tempered  with 
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ineffable  fvvectnefs  and  majcRy :  he  moves  with  a  light  and  glidint; 
pace,  that  rcfembles  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  may  be  traced  by  the 
flowers  that  fpring  up  under  his  feet :  he  holds  a  lyre  of  ivory  in 
his  hand  ;  and  an  eternal  rapture  impels  him,  to  celebrate  the  won- 
ders of  the  Gods  with  eternal  praife :  his  breath  is  a  gale  of  fra- 
grance, like  the  breath  of  the  morning  in  fpring  ;  and  the  har- 
mony of  his  voice  and  his  lyre,  might  add  to  the  felicity,  not  of 
Elyflum  only,  but  Olympus.  This  is  the  reward  of  his  paternal 
affection  to  the  people,  whom  he  furroundcd  with  the  walls  of  a 
new  city,  and  fecurcd  in  the  bleflings  of  fociety  by  legiflation* 

"  Among  thofe  myrtles,  at  a  little  diftance,  you  fee  alfo  Cecrops 
the  ^Egyptian,  the  firfl  fovereign  of  Athens,  a  city  dedicated  to  the 
Goddefs  of  Wifdom,  whofe  name  it  bears.  Cecrops,  by  bringing 
excellent  laws  from  iEgypt,  the  great  fource  from  which  learning 
and  good  morals  have  flowed  through  all  Greece,  foftened  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  people,  that  he  found  in  the  fcattered  vil- 
lages of  Attica,  and  united  them  by  the  bands  of  fociety.  He  was 
juft,  humane,  and  companionate :  he  left  his  people  in  affluence, 
and  his  family  in  a  modeft  mediocrity  ;  for  he  was  not  willing  that 
his  children  flliould  fucceed  to  his  power,  becaufe  there  were 
others  whom  he  judged  more  w^orthy  of  the  truil. 

"  But  I  muft  now  fliew  you  Ericthon :  you  fee  him  In  that  little 
•valley.  Eridhon  was  the  firll  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  filver  as 
money,  in  order  to  facilitate  commerce  among  the  iflands  of 
Greece;  but  he  forefaw  dm  inconveniencies,  which  would  natu- 
rally rcfult  from  his  expedient :  "  Apply  yourfelves,  fays  he  to  the 
.people  among  whom  he  circulated  his  new  coin,  to  accumulate 
natural  riches  ;  for  they  only  deferve  the  name.  Cultivate  the 
.earth,  that  you  may  have  wealth  in  corn  and  wine,  and  oil  and 
fruit:    multiply  your  flocks  to  the  utmoft,  that  you  may  be  nou- 
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rilhcd  by  their  milk,  and  cloathcd  with  their  wool ;  and  it  will  then 
be  impoffible  that  you  fhould  be  poor.  The  Jjiicrc'afc,  even  of  your 
children,  wijl  be  the  increafc  of  your  wealth,  if  you  inure  theni 
early  to  diligence  and  labour/;  for  the  earth  is  inexhauftible  ;  and 
3^1_bejiioi-efruitfi4.Ij. in  proportion  as  it Js  cultivated  by  more, 
hands :  it  will  reward  labour,  with  boundlefs  liberality ;  but,  to 
idlenefs,  it  will  be  parfimonious  and  feverc.  Seek  principally, 
therefore,  for  that  which  is  truly  wealth,  as  it  fupplics  that 
which  is  truly  want.  Make  no  account  of  money,  but  as  it  is 
ufeful  either  to  fupporr  necellary  wars  abroad,  or  for  the  purchafe 
of  fuch  commodities  as  are  wanted' at  home;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
to  be  wifhed,  that  no  commerce  fliould  be  carried  on,  in  articles 
that  can  only  fupport  and  gratify  luxury,  vanity,  and  lloth.  My 
children,  faid  the  wife  Eri6lhon,  who  thought  frequent  admonition 
necelFary,  I  greatly  fear,  that  I  have  made  you  a  fatal  prefent:  I 
forefee,  that  this  money  will  excite  avarice  and  ambition,  the  luft 
of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life ;  that  it  will  produce  innumerable 
arts,  which  can  only  corrupt  virtue  and  gratify  idlenefs ;  that  it 
will  deftroy  your  relifh  for  that  happy  iimplicity,  which  is,  at  once, 
the  ble fling,  and  the  fecurity  of  life;  and  make  you  look,  with 
contempt,  upon  agriculture,  the  fupport  of  our  exiftence,  and  the 
fpurce  of  every  valuable  pofleflion.  But  I  call  the  Gods  to  witnefs, 
that  I  made  you  acquainted  with  money,  a  thing  ufeful  in  itfelf, 
in  the  integrity  of  my  heart !"  Eriifthon,  however,  having  lived  to 
fee  the  mifchiefs  that  he  dreaded  come  to  pafs,  retired,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  to  a  dcfart  mountain  ;  where  he  lived,  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  in  poverty-  and  folitude,  difgufted  with  govern- 
ment, and  deploring  the  folly  of  mankind. 

"  Not  long  afterwards,  Greece  beheld  a  new  wonder  in  Tripto- 
lemus,  to  whom  Ceres  had  taught  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  of  covering  it  every  year  with   a  golden   harveft.    Mankind ' 
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were,  indeed,  already  acquainted  with  corn,  and  the  manner  of 
mukiplying  it  by-  feed ;   but  they  knew  only  the  firfl:  rudiments 
of  tillage ;   and  Triptolcmus,   being   fent  by  Ceres,   came,    with 
the  plough  in  his  hand,  to  offer  the  bounty  of  that  Goddefs  to 
all,   who  had   fpirit   to  furmount  the  natural   love   of  reft,   and 
apply  themfelves  diligently  to  labour.     The  Greeks  foon  learnt, 
of  Triptolcmus,  to  part  the  earth  into  furrows,  and  render  it  fertile 
by  breaking  up  its  furface.    The  yellow  corn  foon  ftrewed  the  fields 
under  the  fickle  of  the  reapers  ;  and  the  wandering  barbarians, 
that  were  difperfed  in  the  forcfts  of  Epirus  and  Etolia,  feeking 
acorns  for  their  fubfiftence,  when  they  had  leai^nt  to  fow  corn  and 
make  bread,  threw  off  their  ferocity,  and  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of 
civil  fociety.    Triptolcmus  made  the  Greeks  fenfible  of  the  plea- 
fure,  that  is  to  be  found  in  that  independent  wealth,  which  a  man 
derives  from  his   own  labour ;    and  in  the  pofTeilion  of  all   the 
ncceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  the  genuine  produce  of  his 
own  field.    This  abundance,  fo  fimple  and  fo  blamelefs,  arifmg 
from  agriculture,  recalled  to  their  minds  the  counfel  of  Eri6lhon. 
They  held  money  in  contempt ;  and  all  other  factitious  wealth, 
which  has  no  value,  but  in  the  vain  imaginations  of  men  ;  which 
tempts  them  to  pleafures,  that  are  neither  fmcere  nor  fafe ;  and 
diverts  them  from  that  labour,  which  alone  fupplies  all  that  is  of 
real  value,  with  innocence  and  liberty.    They  were  now  convinced, 
that  a  paternal  field,  with  a  kindly  foil  and  diligent  cultivation, 
was  the  beft  inheritance  for  thofe,  that  were  wifely  content  with 
the  fimple  plenty  that  contented  their  fathers  ;    who,  wanting  no- 
thing that  was  ufeful,  defircd  nothing  that  was  vain.      Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  fi;eadily  adhered 
to  thefe  maxims,  fo  fit  to  render  them  free,  powerful,  and  happy  ; 
and  to  infpire  and  maintain  a  uniform  and  active  virtue,  which 
would  have  made  them  worthy  of  fuch  bleflings  !     But  alas  !  they 
began  to  admire  falfe  riches  ;  by  degrees,  they  negleded  the  true; 
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and  they  degenerated  from  this  admirable  fimpliclty  !  O  my  fon  ! 
the  fceptre  of  thy  father  fhall,  one  day,  defcend  to  thee :  in  that 
day,  remember  to  lead  thy  people  back  to  agriculture,  to  honour 
the  art,  to  encourage  thofe  that  pra(5lirc  it,  and  to  fufTer  no  man 
either  to  live  in  idlcnefs,  or  employ  himfclf  only  to  propagate 
luxury  and  floth.  Thefe  men,  who  governed  with  fuch  benevo- 
lence and  wifdom  upon  earth,  are  here  the  favourites  of  Heaven ! 
They  were,  in  comparifon  with  Achilles  and  other  heroes,  who 
excelled  only  in  war,  what  the  gentle  and  genial  gales  of  fpring 
are,  to  the  defolating  ilorms  of  winter ;  and  they,  now,  as  far  fur- 
pafs  them  in  glory,  as  the  fun,  that  gives  the  day,  furpafTes,  in 
fplendour,  the  moon  that  can  only  Icflen  the  darknefs  of  the  night." 

While  Arcefius  was  thus  fpeaking,  he  perceived  that  Telemachus 
had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  little  grove  of  laurels,  and  a  rivulet  of 
pure  water,  that  was  bordered  with  rofes,  violets,  lillies,  and  a 
thoufand  other  odoriferous  flowers,  the  vivid  colours  of  which 
refembled  thofe  of  Iris,  when  fhe  defcends  upon  earth,  with  fome 
meflage  from  the  Gods  to  man.  He  faw,  in  this  delightful  fpot, 
an  inhabitant  of  Elyfmm,  whom  he  knew  to  be  Sefoflris.  There 
was,  now,  a  majefty  in  the  appearance  of  this  great  prince,  infi- 
nitely fuperiour  to  that,  which  diftinguiflied  him  upon  the  throne 
of  ^gypt :  his  eyes  fparkled  with  a  divine  radiance,  that  Telema- 
chus could  not  ftedfaftly  behold  ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  drank, 
€ven  to  excefs,  of  immortality  and  joy ;  fuch  was  the  rapture 
beyond  all  that  mortals  have  the  power  to  feel,  which  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  had  poured  into  his  breaft  ! 

"  O  my  father!  faidTELEiMACHUs  to  Arcefius,  I  know  him  ;  it  is 
Scfoftris,  the  wife  and  good,  whom  I  beheld,  not  long  fincc,  upon 
his  throne  in  J^gypt !"  "  It  is  he,  replied  Arcefius ;  and,  in  him,  you 
Ixave  an  example  of  the  boundlefs  liberality,   with  which  good 
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kings  are  rewarded  by  the  Gods  :  yet  all  the  felicity,  which  now 
overflows  his  bofom,  and  fparkles  in  his  eye,  is  nothing,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  he  would  have  enjoyed,  if,  in  the  excefs  of  pro- 
fpcrity,  he  had  been  ftill  moderate  and  juft.  An  ardent  defire  to 
abafe  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  Tyrians,  impelled  him  to  take 
their  city.  This  acquifition  kindled  a  defire  of  more,  and  he  was 
feduced  by  the  vain  glory  of  a  conqueror:  he  fubdued,  or  rather 
he  ravaged,  all  Afia.  At  his  return  into  iEgypt,  he  found  the 
throne  ufurpcd  by  his  brother,  who  had  rendered  the  beft  laws  of 
the  country  ineffedlual,  by  an  iniquitous  adminifti'ation.  His  con- 
quells  of  other  kingdoms,  therefore,  ferved  only  to  throw  his  own 
into  confufion  :  yet  he  was  fo  intoxicated  with  the  vanity  of  con- 
queft,  that  he  harnefled  the  princes,  whom  he  had  fubdued,  to  his- 
chariot.  This  was  lefs  excufable,  than  all  the  reft:  but  he  be- 
came, at  length,  fenfible  of  his  fault,  and  afliamed  of  his  inhu- 
manity. Such  was  the  fruit  of  his  vi(5tories !  and  the  great  Sefoftris 
has  left  an  example  of  the  injury  done  by  a  conqueror,  to  his 
country  and  hirafelf,  when  he  ufurps  the  dominions  of  others : 
this  degraded  the  character  of  a  prince,  in  other  refpe(5ts  fo  juft 
and  beneficent ;  and  this  has  diminiflicd  the  glory,,  which  the  Gods 
intended  for  his  reward. 

**  But  feeft  thou  not  another  fhade,  my  fon,  diftinguiflied  by  a 
wound,  and  a  lambent  light  that  plays  round  it  like  a  glory  ?  That 
is  Dioclides,  a  king  of  Caria,  who  voluntarily  gave  up  his  life  in 
battle,  becaufe  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that,  in  a  war  between  the- 
('arians  and  Lycians,  the  nation,  whofe  king  fliould  be  flain,  would; 
be  victorious. 

"  Obferve  yet  another:  that  is  a  wife  legiflator,  w^ho,  having 
inftituted  fuch  laws  as  could  not  fail  to  render  his  people  virtuous 
and  happy,  and  bound  them  by  a  folemn  oath  not  to  violate  them 
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in  his  abfence;  immediately  difappeared,  became  a  voluntary  exile 
from  his  country,  and  died  poor  and  unnoticed  on  a  foreign  fliore, 
that  his  people  might,  by  that  oath,  be  obliged  to  keep  his  laws 
inviolate  for  ever. 

*'  He,  whom  thou  feed  not  far  off  from  thefe,  is  Eunefimus,  a 
king  of  Pylos,  and  an  anceftor  of  Neflor.  During  a  pellilence 
that  defolated  the  earth,  and  crouded  the  banks  of  Acheron  with 
fhades  newly  difmifled  from  above,  he  requefted  of  the  Gods,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  redeem  the  lives  of  his  people  with  his 
own :  the  Gods  granted  his  requeft  ;  and  have,  here,  rewarded  it 
with  felicity  and  honour,  in  comparifon  of  which,  all  that  royalty 
upon  earth  can  bellow,  is  vain  and  unfubftantial,  like  a  Ihadow 
or  a  dream. 

"  That  old  man,  whom  you  fee  crowned  with  flowers,  is  Belus. 
He  reigned  in  TEgypt,  and  efpoufed  Anchinoe,  the  daughter  of  the 
God  Nilus,  who  fertilizes  the  earth  with  the  flood  that  he  pours 
over  it  from  a  fccret  fource.  He  had  two  fons  ;  Danaiis,  whofe 
hiftory  you  know;  and  jEgyptus,  from  whom  that  mighty  kingdom 
derives  its  name.  Belus  thought  himfelf  more  enriched,  by  the 
plenty  which  he  diffufed  among  his  people,  and  the  love  that  he 
acquired  in  return,  than  by  all  the  levies  he  could  have  raifed,  if 
he  had  taxed  them  to  their  utmofl  ability.  Thefe,  my  fon,  whom 
you  believe  to  be  dead  ;  thefe  only,  are  the  living :  thofe  are  the 
dead,  who  languifli  upon  earth,  the  vidims  of  difeafe  and  forrow  ! 
the  terms  are  inverted,  and  fliould  be  reflored  to  their  proper 
place.  May  the  Gods  vouchfafe  thee  fuch  virtue,  as  this  life  fliall 
reward ;  a  life,  which  nothing  fliall' embitter  or  deft'rby !  But  haftc, 
now,  from  this  world,  to  which  thou  art  yet  unborn :  it  is  time, 
the  fearch  for  thy  father  fliould  be  renewed.  Alas,  what  fcenes  of 
blood  fhalt  thou  behold,  before  he  is  found  !     What  glory  awaits 
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thee,  in  the  jBelds  of  Hefperia !  Remember  the  counfels  of  Men- 
tor :  let  thefe  be  the  guide  of  thy  life ;  and  thy  name  fliall  be 
great  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  earth,  and  the  rcmotefl  period  of 


time 


Such  was  the  admonition  of  Arcefius  ;  and  he  immediately  con- 
dudled  Telemachus  to  the  ivory  gate,  that  leads  from  the  gloomy 
dominions  of  Pluto.  Telemachus  parted  from  him,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes ;  but  it  was  not  poffible  to  embrace  him :  and  leaving 
behind  him  the  fliades  of  everlafting  night,  he  made  hafte  back  to 
the  camp  of  the  allies  ;  having  joined  the  two  young  Cretans  in 
his  way,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  defpaired  of  his  return. 


The  END  of  the  NINETEENTH    BOOK, 
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IN"  the  mean  time,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  aflembled,  to  confider 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  pofTefs  themfelves  of  Venufmm,  a 
flrong  town,  which  Adraftus  had  formerly  taken  from  a  neighbour- 
ing people,  the  Peucetian  Apulians.  They  had  entered  into  the 
alliance  that  was  formed  againft  him,  to  obtain  fatisfadhon  for  the 
injury  -,  and  Adraftus,  to  foften  their  refentment,  had  put  the  town,, 
as  a  depofit,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians :  he  had,  however,, 
at  the  fame  time,  corrupted  the  Lucanian  garrifon,  and  its  com- 
mander, with  money;  fo  that  he  had  ftill  more  authority  in  Venu- 
fium,  than  the  Lucanians ;  and  the  Apulians,  who  had  confented. 
that  Venufium  fhould  be  garrifoned  with  Lucanian  forces,,  were 
thus  defrauded  in  the  negociatiom 


A  citizen  of  Vcnufiu^n,  whofe  name  was  Demophantes,   had 
fecretly  offered  to  put  the.  allies  in  pofleffion  of  one  of  the  gates. 

by 
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by  night ;  an  advantage  which  was  of  the  greater  importance, 
as  Adraftus  had  placed  his  magazine  of  mihtary  ftores  and  pro- 
vifions  in  a  neighbouring  caftle,  which  could  not  hold  out  againft 
an  enemy,  that  was  in  pofleffion  of  Venufmm.  PhiloAetes  and 
Neftor  had  already  given  their  opinion,  that  this  offer  lliould  be 
accepted  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  chiefs,  influenced  by  their  authority, 
and  ftruck  with  the  facility  of  the  enterprife,  and  its  immediate 
advantages,  applauded  their  determination  :  but  Telemachus,  as 
foon  as  he  returned,  exerted  his  utmoft  abilities  to  fet  it  afide. 

"  I  confefs,  faid  he,  that  if  any  man  can  deferve  to  be  furprifed 
and  deceived,  it  is  Adraftus,  who  has  pradlifed  fraud  againft  all 
mankind :  and  I  am  fenfible,  that  the  furprize  of  Venufmm,  will 
only  put  you  into  pofTeflion  of  a  town,  which,  by  right,  is  yours 
already  ;  becaufe  it  belongs  to  the  Apulians,  who  are  confederates 
in  your  expedition:  I  alfo  acknowledge,  that  you  may  improve 
this  opportunity  with  the  greater  appearance  of  juftice,  as  Adraftus, 
who  has  made  a  depofit  of  the  town  in  queftion,  has,  at  the  fame 
time,  corrupted  the  commander  and  the  garrifon,  to  fuffer  him  to 
€nter  it,  whenever  he  fhall  think  fit :  and  I  am  convinced,  as  well 
as  you,  that  if  you  fhould  take  pofTeflion  of  Venufmm  to-day,  you 
would,  to-rhorrow,  be  mafters  of  the  neighbouring  caftle,  in  which 
Adraftus  has  formed  his  magazine  ;  and  that,  the  day  following, 
this  formidable  war  would  be  at  an  end.  But  is  it  not  better  to 
perifli,  than  to  conquer  by  means  like  thcfe  ?  Muft  fraud  be  coun- 
tera6led  by  fraud  ?  Shall  it  be  faid,  that  fo  many  kings,  who 
united  to  punifh  the  perfidy  of  Adraftus,  were  thcmfelves  perfi- 
dious !  If  we  can  adopt  the  practices  of  Adraftus  without  guilt, 
Adraftus  himfelf  is  innocent;  and  our  attempt  to  punifh  him,  inju- 
rious. Has  all  Hefperia,  fuftained  by  fo  many  colonies  of  Greece,  by 
fo  many  heroes  returned  from  the  fiege  of  Troy,  no  other  arms  to  op- 
pofe  the  fraud  and  treachery  of  Adraftus,  than  treachery  and  fraud  ! 

You 
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You  have  fworn  by  all  that  is  moft  facred,  to  leave  Venufuim,  a 
tlcpofit  in  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians  :    the  Lucanian  garrifon,  you 
fay,  is  Corrupted  by  Adraflus,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  this 
garrifon  is  ilill  Lucanian;   it  receives  the  pay  of  the  Lucaniansr 
and  has  not  yet  refufed  to  obey  them  ;  it  has  preferved,  at  lead,  an 
appearance  of  neutrality ;  nciiUer  Adraflus  nor  his  people  have  yet 
entered  it ;   the  treaty  is  flill  fubiifling ;  and  the  Gods  have  not 
forgotten  your  oath.     Is  a  promife  never  to  be  kept,  but  when  a 
plaufible  pretence  to  break  it  is  wanting  r    Shall  an  oath  be  facred 
only,  when  nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  its  violation  ?     If  you  are 
infenlible  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the  Gods,  have  ye 
no  regard  to  your  intereft  and  reputation  ?    If  you  give  io  perni- 
cious an  example  to  mankind,  by  breaking  your  promife  and  vio- 
lating your  oath,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  how  many  wars 
will  this  in>pious  conducfl:  excite  ?    By  which  of  your  neighbours, 
will  you  not  be,  at  once,  dreaded  and  abhorred  ;  and  by  whom 
will  you  afterwards  be   trufted,    in  the  moft  prelling  neceillty  ? 
What  fecurity  can  you  give  for  your  faith,  when  you  defign  to  keep 
it;  and  how  will  yau  convince  your  neighbours,  that  you  intend 
no  fraud,  even  when  you  are  iincere  ?     Shall  this  fecurity  be  a 
folemn  treaty  ?    you  have  trodden  treaties  under  foot.     Shall  it  be 
an  oath?   will  they  not  know,  that  you  fet  the  Gods  at  defiance^ 
when  you  can  derive  any  advantage  from  perjury  ?    With  refpec5t 
to  you,  peace  will  be  a  flate  of  no  greater  fecurity  than  war  ;  for 
whatever  you  do,  will  be  conlidered  as  the  operations  of  war,  either 
fecret  or  avowed.    You  will  be  the  conftant  enemies  of  all,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  your  neighbours.     Every  affair,  which 
requires  reputation,  probity,  or  confidence,  will,  to  you,  become 
imprad;icable ;  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  promife 
that  can  be  believed.    But  there  is  yet  another  intereft,  yet  nearer 
and  more  prefling,  which  muft  ftrike  you,  if  you  are  not  loft  to 
all  fenfe  of  probity,  and  wlaolly  blind  to  your  advantage  :   a  con* 
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du6l  fo  perfidious,  will  be  a  canker  in  the  very  heart  of  your  alli- 
ance, which  it  muft  finally  deftroy.  The  fraud  that  you  ar^  ^bout 
to  pradife  againft  Adraftus,  will  inevitably  render  him  vi^ftorious." 

At  thcfe  words,  the  affembly  demanded,  with  great  emotion, 
how  he  could  take  upon  him  to  nffirm,  that  the  alliance  would  be 
ruined  by  a  meafure,  that  would  procure  them  certain  and  imme- 
diate vidtoiy.  "  How  can  you,  faid  he,  confide  in  each  other,  if 
you  violate  the  only  bond  of  fociety  and  confidence,  your  plighted 
faith  ?  After  you  have  admitted  this  maxim,  that  the  laws  of 
honelly  and  truth  may  be  violated,  to  fecure  a  confiderable  advan- 
tage ;  who,  among  you,  would  confide  in  another,  when  that 
other  may  fecure  a  confiderable  advantage,  by  breaking  his  pro- 
mife  and  defrauding  you  ?  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  what  will 
be  your  fituation  ?  Which  of  you  would  not  pradtife  fraud,  to  pre- 
clude the  fraudulent  pra<5tices  of  his  neighbour  ?  What  muft 
become  of  an  alliance  confifting  of  fo  many  nations,  each  of 
which  has  a  feparate  intereft,  when  it  is  agreed  among  them,  in 
a  public  deliberation,  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  circumvent  his 
neighbour,  and  violate  his  engagements  f  Will  not  the  immediate 
confequence  be,  diftruft  and  difiTenfion ;  an  impatience  to  deftroy 
each  other,  excited  by  the  dread  of  being  deftroyed  ?  Adraftus  will 
have  no  need  to  attack  you ;  you  will  eifedl  his  purpofe  upon 
yourfelves,  and  juftify  the  perfidy  you  combined  to  punifli. 

"  Ye  mighty  chiefs  !  renowned  for  magnanimity  and  wifdom, 
who  govern  innumerable  people  with  experienced  command, 
defpife  not  the  counfel  of  a  yoiuh.  Whatever  is  your  danger  or 
diftrefs,  yoiu' rcfources  fliould  be  diligence  and  virtue.  True  forti- 
tude can  never  defpair:  but,  if  once  you  pafs  the  barrier  of  inte- 
grity and  honour,  your  retreat  is  cut  off,  and  your  ruin  inevitable : 
you  can  never  moje  eftablilli  that  confidence,  without  which  no 
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affair  of  importance  can  fuccecd  ;  you  can  never  make  thofe  hold 
virtue  facred,  whom  you  have  once  taught  to  defpife  it.  And,  after 
all,  what  have  you  to  fear?  Will  not  your  courage  conquer,  v/iih- 
out  fo  bafe  an  auxiliary  as  fraud  ?  Arc  not  your  own  powers,  and 
the  flrcngth  of  united  nations,  fufficient  ?  Let  us  fight  ;  and,  if  wc 
muft,  let  us  die  ;  but  let  us  not  conquer,  with  the  lofs  of  virtue 
and  of  fame.  Adraftus,  the  impious  Adraftus,  is  in  our  pov/er ; 
and  nothing  can  deliver  him,  but  our  participation  of  the  crimes,, 
that  expofe  him  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven." 

When  Telemachus  had  done  fpeaking,  he  perceived  that  his 
words  had  carried  convi<5lion  to  the  heart.  He  obferved,  that,  of 
all  who  were  prefent,  not  one  offered  to  reply :  their  thoughts  were 
fixed ;  not,  indeed,  upon  him,  nor  the  graces  of  his  elocution  ; 
but  upon  the  truths  that  he  had  difplayed.  At  firfl,  all  was  filent 
aftoniflimcnt,  expreffed  only  by  the  countenance  ;  but,  after  a  fliort 
time,  a  confufed  murmur  fpread  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
ailcmbly :  they  looked  upon  each  other ;  and  all  were  impatient 
to  declare  their  fentiments,  though  every  one  was  afraid  to  fpeak 
firfl.  It  was  expected,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  army  fliould  give  their 
opinion ;  and  the  venerable  Neftor,  at  length,  fpoke  as  follov.s. 

"  The  Gods,  O  fon  of  Ulysses!  have  f}X)ken  by  thy  voice: 
Minerva,  who  has  fo  often  infpired  thy  father,  has  fuggcfted  to 
thee,  the  wife  and  generous  counfcl  which  thou  haft  given  to  us. 
I  think  not  of  thy  youth  ;  for  when  I  hear  thee,  Pallas  only  is  pre- 
fent to  my  mind.  Thou  haft  been  the  advocate  of  virtue.  Tiic 
greateft  advantage,  without  virtue,  is  lofs  :  without  virtue,  men 
arc  fuddcnly  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  they 
are  diftruftcd  by  their  friends,  abhorred  by  good  men,  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  righteous  anger  of  the  Gods.     Let  us,   then,    leave 
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Venufium  in  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians,  and  think  of  defeatinn- 
•Adraflus  only  by  our  own  magnanimity." 

Thus  Nellor  fpoke,  and  the  whole  aflembly  applauded:  but  their 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Telemachus  ;  and  every  one  thought  he  faw 
the  wifdom  of  the  Goddcfs,  that  infpired  him,  lighten  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

This  queftion  being  determined,  the  council  began  immediately 
to  debate  another,  in  which  Telemachus  acquired  equal  reputation. 
Adraflus,  with  a  perfidy  and  cruelty  natural  to  his  character,  had 
fent  one  Acanthus  into  the  camp  as  a  dcferter,  who  had  under- 
taken to  deilroy  the  principal  commanders  of  the  army  by  poifon ; 
and  had  a  particular  charge  not  to  fpare  Telemachus,  who  was 
already  become  the  terror  of  theDaunians.  Telemachus,  who  was 
too  generous  and  brave  eafily  to  entertain  fufpicion,  readily  admitted 
this  wretch  to  his  prefence,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindneft  ; 
for,  having  feen  Ulysses  in  Sicily,  he  recommended  himfelf  by 
relating  his  adventures.  Telemachus  took  him  under  his  imme- 
diate protection,  and  confoled  him  under  his  misfortunes  ;  for  he 
pretended  to  have  been  defrauded,  and  treated  with  indignity,  by 
Adraflus.  Telemachus,  however,  was  wai-ming  and  cherifliing  a 
viper  in  his  bofom,  which  his  kindnefs  only  could  enable  todeflroy 
him.  Acanthus  had  difpatched  another  deferter,  whofe  name  was 
Arion,  from  the  camp  of  the  allies  to  Adraflus,  with  particular 
intelligence  of  its  fituation  ;  and  afTurances,  that  he  would  give 
poifon  to  the  chief  commanders,  and  in  particular  to  Telemachus, 
the  next  day,  at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  been  invited  as 
a  guefl.  It  happened,  that  this  man  was  dete(5led  and  feized,  as 
he  was  efcaping  from  the  camp  ;  and,  in  the  terror  and  confufion 
of  confcious  guilt,  he  confeffed  his  treachery.    Acanthus  was  fuf- 
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peeled  to  have  been  his  accompHcc,  bccaiife  a  remarkable  intimacy 
had  been  obferved  between  them  ;  but  Acanthus,  who  had  great 
courage,  and  was  profoundly  fkilled  in  difllmulation,  made  fo  art- 
ful a  defence,  that  nothing  could  be  proved  againft  him,  nor  could 
the  confpiracy  be  traced  to  its  fource. 

Many  of  the  princes  were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  certainly  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  public  fafety :  "  He  muft,  at  all  events,  faid 
they,  be  put  to  death ;  for  the  life  of  a  private  individual  is  nothing, 
in  competition  with  the  Hves  of  fo  many  kings.  It  is  poilible  he 
may  die  innocent ;  but  that  confederation  fliould  have  no  weight, 
when  the  vicegerents  of  the  Gods  are  to  be  fecured  from  danger." 

"  This  horrid  maxim,  faid  Telemachus,  this  barbarous  policy, 
is  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  Is  the  blood  of  men  to  be  fo 
lightly  fpilt  y  and  are  they  to  be  thus  wantonly  deftroyed  by  thofe, 
that  are  fet  over  them  only  for  their  prefervation  ?  The  Gods 
have  made  you,  to  mankind,  what  the  fhepherd  is  to  his  flock ; 
and  will  you  degrade  yourfelves  into  wolves,  and  worry  and  de- 
vour thofe,  whom  you  ought  to  cherifli  and  protect  ?  Upon  vour 
principles,  to  be  accufcd,  and  to  be  guilty,  is  the  fame  thing ;  and 
every  one  that  is  fufpedled,  muft  die.  Envy  and  calumny  will 
deftroy  innocence  at  pleafure ;  the  opprelled  will  be  facrificed  to 
the  opprcflbr ;  and,  in  proportion  as  tyranny  makes  kings  diflrufl- 
ful,  judicial  murders  will  depopulate  the  flatc." 

Telemachus  uttered  this  remonftrance,  with  a  vehemence  and 
authority  that  gave  it  invincible  force  ;  and  covered  thofe,  who 
gave  the  counfel  he  had  reproved,  with  confufion.  He  perceived  it, 
and  foftened  his  voice  :  "  As  for  myfelf,  faid  hCj  I  am  not  fo  fond 
of  life,  as  to  fecure  it  upon  fuch  terms.    I  had  rather  Acanthus 
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fliould  be  wicked,  than  Telemachus  ;  and  would  more  willingly 
perifli  by  his  treafon,  than  deftroy  him  unjiiftly  while  I  doubt  only 
-of  his  crime.  A  king  is,  by  his  office,  the  judge  of  his  people  ;  and 
his  deciiions  Ihould  be  direcfted  by  wifdom,  juftice,  and  modera- 
tion :    let  me,  then,  examine  Acanthus  in  your  prcfence." 

Every  one  acquiefccd,  and  Telemachus  immediately  queflioned^ 
him  concerning  his  connecftion  with  Arion  :  he  prefTed  him  with 
a  great  variety  of  particulars  ;  and  he  frequently  took  occafion,  to 
intimate  a  defign  of  fending  him  back  to  Adi-allus,  as  a  deferter : 
this,  if  he  had  really  deferted,  would  have  alarmed  him ;  for. 
Adraflus  would  certainly  have  puniflied  him  with  death  :  but  Te- 
LEMACHus,  who  watched  the  efFecft  of  this  experiment  with  great 
attention,  perceived  not  the  leaft  token  of  fear,  either  in  his  coun- 
tenance or  his  voice  ;  and,  therefore,  thought  it  probable,  that  he. 
was  guilty  of  the  confpiracy. 

Not  being  able,  however,  fully  to  convi(5l  him,  he  demanded 
his  ring :  "  I  will  fend  it,  faid  he,  to  Adraftus."  At  the  demand, 
of  his  ring,  Acanthus  turned  pale  ;  and  Telemachus,  who  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  perceived  that  he  was  in  great  confufion.- 
The  ring  being  delivered,  "  I  will  fend  Polytropus,  faid  Telema- 
chus, a  Lucanian  whom  you  well  know,  to  Adrallus,  as  a  melTenger 
difpatched  with  private  intelligence  from  yeu ;  and  he  fhall  pro- 
duce this  ring  as  a  token.  If  it  is  acknowledged  by  Adraftus,  and, 
by  this  means,  we  difcover  that  you  are  his  emifTary,  you  (hall  be 
put  to  death  by  torture  ;  but  if  you  will  now  voluntarily  confefs 
your  guilt,  we  will  remit  the  punifhment  it  deferves,  and  only 
banifli  you  to  fome  remote  ifland,  where  every  thing  fliall  be  pro- 
vided for  your  fubfiftence.  Acanthus  being  now  urged  both  by 
fear  and  hope,  made  a  full  confeflion  ;  and  Telemachus  prevailed 
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xvith  the  kings,  to  give  him  his  hfe,  as  he  had  promifed  it ;  and 
he  was  fent  into  one  of  the  Echinadian  iflands,  where  he  palled 
liis  days  in  fecurity  and  peace. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  Daunian  of  obfcure  birth,  but  of  a  daring 
and  violent  fpirit,  whofe  name  was  Diofcorus,  came  into  the  camp 
of  the  allies  by  night,  and  ofTered  to  alTaflinate  Adraftus  in  his 
tent :  this  offer,  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  good ;  for,  whoever 
defpifes  his  own  life,  can  command  that  of  another.  Diofcorus 
had  no  wifli,  but  for  revenge  ;  Adraflus  had  forcibly  taken  away 
his  wife,  whom  he  loved  to  diftraftion,  and  who  was  equal  in  beauty 
to  Venus  herfelf ;  and' he  had  determined,  either  to  kill  the  tyrant 
and  recover  his  wife,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  He  had  received 
fecret  inflru(ftions,  how  to  enter  the  tent  in  the  night;  and  had 
learnt,  that  his  enterprife  would  be  favoured  by  many  officers  in 
the  fervice :  but  he  thought  it  would  alfo  be  necelTary,  that  the 
allies  lliould  attack  the  camp  at  the  fame  time ;  as  the  confufion 
would  facilitate  his  efcape,  and  iafford  him  a  fairer  opportunity  to 
carry  off  his  wife. 

As  foon  as  this  man  had  made  the  confederate  princes  acquainted 
with  his  dclign,  they  turned  towards  Telemachus,  as  referring 
implicitly  to  his  decifion.  "  The  Gods,  faid  he,  who  have  pre- 
fcrved  us  from  traitors,  forbid  us  to  employ  them.  It  would  be 
our  interefl  to  reje(5l  treachery,  if  we  had  not  fufficient  virtue  to 
deteft  it:  if  we  Ihould  once  pradlife  it  againft  others,  our  example 
would  juftify  others  in  the  practice  of  it  againft  us  ;  and  then,  who 
among  us  will  be  fafe  ?  If  Adraftus  fhould  avoid  the  mifchicf  that 
threatens  him,  it  will  recoil  upon  ourfclves  j  the  nature  of  war 
will  be  changed ;  military  fkill  and  heroic  virtue  will  have  no 
obje6l ;  and  we  fhall  fee  nothing  but  perfidy,  treafon,  and  afTaffi- 
nation:   we  fliall,   ourfclves,   experience  their  fatal  efFe(5ts ;   and 
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deferve  to  fuJTer  every  evil,  to  ^vllich  we  have  given  fandlion  by 
our  pradice.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  fend 
back  this  traitor  to  Adraftus  ;  not  for  his  fake,  indeed ;  but  the 
eyes  of  all  Hefperia,  and  of  all  Greece,  are  upon  us,  and  we  owe 
this  teflimony  of  our  abhorrence  of  perfidy  to  them,  anH  to  our- 
felves ;    we  owe  it  alfo  to  the  Gods,  for  the  Gods  are  juft."  ~ 

Diofcorus  was  accordingly  fent  away  to  Adraftus,  who  trembled 
at  a  review  of  his  danger,  and  was  beyond  expreilion  amazed  at 
jhe  generofity  of  his  enemies ;  for  the  wicked  have  no  idea  of  dif- 
interelled  virtue:  he  contemplated  what  had  happened,  with 
admiration,  a  fecret  and  involuntary  praife  ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
applaud  it  openly,  being  confcious  that  it  would  condemn  himfelf ; 
it  brought  into  his  mind  the  fraud  and  cruelty  he  had  pracStifed, 
with  a  painful  fenfe  both  of  guilt  and  fliame.  He  endeavoured 
to  account  for  appearances,  without  imputing,  to  his  enemies,  fuch 
virtue  as  he  could  not  emulate  ;  and,  while  he  felt  himfelf  indebted 
to  them  for  his  life,  he  could  not  think  of  ingratitude  without 
compuuvlion :  but,  in  thofe  who  are  habitually  wicked,  remorfe  is 
of  Ihort  duration. 

Adraflus,  who  faw  the  reputation  of  the  allies  perpetually 
increafc,  thought  it  abfolutcly  neceffiiry,  to  attempt  fomething  of 
importance  againfl;  them  immediately :  as  he  found  they  muft,  of 
jiecefTity,  foil  him  in  virtue,  he  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  them  in  arms  j  and,  therefore,  prepared  to  give  them  battle 
without  delay. 

The  day  of  action  arrived ;  and  Aurora  had  fcarce  llrewed  her 
rofes  in  the  path  of  the  fun,  and  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the 
eaft  before  him,  when  Telemaghus,  anticipating  the  vigilance  of 
experience  and  age,  broke  from  the  foft  embraces  of  lleep,  and 
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put  all  the  commanders  in  motion.      His  morion,  covered  with 
horfe-hair  that  floated  in  the  wind,  already  fhonc  upon  his  head ; 
Iiis  cuiras  diffufed  a  newfun-fliine  upon  the  plain ;  and  his  fliield 
the  work  of  Vulcan,  befides  its  natural  beauty,  flionje  with  a  divine 
etRdgencc,  which  it  derived  from  the  a^gis  of  Mineuva  that  was 
concealed  under  it :    in  one  hand  he  held  a  lance,  and,  with  the 
other,  he  pointed  out  the  polls,  which  the  feveral  divifions  of  the 
army  were  to  occupy.     Minerva  had  given  a  fire  to  his  eye  that 
Avas  more  than  human,  arid  animated  his  countenance  with  an 
expreflion  of  awful  majefty,  that  feemed  to  be  an  earned  of  vic5tory. 
He  marched,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  confederacy,  forgetting 
their  dignity  and  their  age,  followed  him  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe: 
their  hearts  were  inacceffible  even  to  envy  j  and  every  one  yielded, 
with  a  fpontaneous  obedience,  to  him,  who  was  under  the  imme- 
diate but  invifible  condudt  of  Minerva.     There  was  now  nothing, 
impetuous  or  precipitate  in  his  deportment ;  he  pofTefled  himfelf, 
with  the  moft  placid  tranquillity,  and  condefcending  patience  ;  he 
was  ready  to  hear  every  opinion,  and  to  improve  every  hint:    but 
he  fliewed  alfa,  the  greatcil  activity,  vigilance,  and  forefight ;  he 
provided  againfl  the  remotcft  contingencies  ;  he  was  neither  difcon- 
certed  himfelf,  nor  difconcerted  others :   he  excufed  allmiftakes; 
regulated  all  that  was  amifs  ;  and  obviated  difficulties  even  in  their 
caulcs,  before  they  could  take  effect:    he  exacT:ed  no  unreafonable 
fervice,  he  left  every  man  at  liberty,  and  enjoyed  every  man's  con- 
fidence.    When  he  gave  an  order,  he  expreiled  himfelf  with  the 
greacell  plainnefs  and  pcrfpicuity  ;   he  repeated  it,  to  afliil  the  ap- 
prchenfion  and  memory  of  thofe  that  were  to  execute  it ;  he  con- 
fulted  their  looks  while  he  was  fpcaking,  to  know  whether  he  was 
perfecftly  undcrftood,  and  he  made  them  exprefs.  their  fenfe  of  his 
orders  in  their  own  words.     When  he  had  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the 
abilities  of  the  perfons  he  employed,  and  perceived  that  they  per- 
fedly  entered  into  his  views,   he  never  difmiilcd  them  without 
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fome  mark  of  his  cfleem  and  confidence :  every  one,  therefore, 
that  was  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  was  intcrefted  in 
the  fiiccefs,  from  a  principle  of  love  to  their  commander,  whom 
they  wiflied,  more  than  all  things,  to  pleafe.  ISor  wa3  their  aftivity 
reftrained,  by  the  fear  of  having  misfortune  imputed  to  them  as  a 
fault;  for  he  blamed  none  that  were  unfuccefsful  even  by  miftake, 
if  their  intentions  appeared  to  have  been  good. 

The  firft  rays  of  the  fun  now  tinged  the  horizon  with  a  glowing 
red,  and  the  fea  fparklcd  with  the  refledted  fires  of  the  rifing  day ; 
the  plain  was  thronged  with  men  and  arms,  and  horfes  and  cha- 
riots were  every  where  in  motion.  An  almoft  infinite  variety  of 
founds  produced  a  loud  but  hoarfe  noife,  like  that  of  the  fea, 
when  a  mighty  tempcft,  at  the  command  of  Neptune,  moves  the 
world  of  waters  to  its  foundation ;  and  Mars,  by  the  din  of  arms, 
and  the  dreadful  apparatus  of  war,  began  to  fcatter  the  feeds  of 
rage  in  every  breaft.  Spears  flood  ereft  in  the  field  as  thick  as 
corn,  that  hides  the  furrows  of  the  plough  in  autumn  ;  a  cloud  of 
duft  rofe  in  tlie  air,  which  hid  both  heaven  and  earth,  by  degrees, 
from  the  fight  of  man  ;  and  inexorable  death  advanced,  with  con^ 
fufion,  horror,  and  carnage  in  his  train. 

The  moment  the  firfi:  flight  of  arrows  was  difcharged,  Telemachus, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  pronounced  thefe  words; 
*'  O  Jupiter,  Father  both  of  Gods  and  men  !  Thou  feeft  jufiice  on 
our  fide  ;  and  peace,  wliich  we  have  not  been  afhamed  to  feek :  we 
draw  the  fword  with  relinftance ;  and  would  fpare  the  blood  of 
man.  Againft  even  this  enemy,  however  cruel,  perfidious,  and 
prophane,  we  have  no  malice.  Judge,  therefore,  between  him  and 
us.  If  we  muft  die,  it  is  thy  hand  that  refumes  the  life  it  has 
given  !  If  Hefperia  is  to  be  deliveredj  and  the  tyrant  abafed,  it  is 
thy  power,  and  the  wifdom  of  Minerva,  that  fliall  give  us  victory  ! 
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Tlie  glory  will  be  due  to  Thee  ;  for  the  fate  of  battle  is  weighed  in 
thy  balance.  We  fight  in  thy  behalf,  for  thou  art  righteous  ;  and 
Adraftus  is,  therefore,  more  thy  enemy,  than  ours !  If,  in  thy 
behalf  we  conquer,  the  blood  of  a  whole  hecatomb  fliall  fmokc 
upon  thy  altars,  before  the  day  is  paft !" 

Then,  fliaking  the  reins  over  the  fiery  and  foaming  courfers  of 
his  chariot,  he  rufhcd  into  the  thickeft  rank  of  the  enemy.  The 
firft  that  oppofed  him,  was  Periander  the  Locrian  :  he  was  covered 
with  the  fkin  of  a  lion,  which  he  had  flain  when  he  was  travelling 
in  Cilicia ;  and  he  was  armed,  like  Hercules,  with  a  club  of  enor- 
mous fize :  he  had  the  flature,  and  the  flrength  of  a  giant ;  and, 
as  foon  as  he  faw  Telemachus,  he  dcfpifcd  his  youth,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance :  "  Is  it  for  thee,  faid  he,  effeminate 
boy !  to  difpute  the  glory  of  arms  with  us  ?  Hence ;  and  feek 
thy  father  in  the  dominions  of  the  dead !"  He  fpoke,  and  lifted 
his  ponderous  and  knotted  mace  againft  him  ;  it  was  fludded  with 
fpikes  of  fteel,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  maft.  All  that  were 
near,  trembled  at  its  defcent;  but  Telemachus  avoided  the  blow, 
and  ruflied  upon  his  enemy,  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  flight  of 
an  eagle.  The  mace,  falling  upon  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  that 
was  near  him,  daflied  it  to  pieces ;  and,  before  Periander  could 
recover  it,  Telemachus  pierced  his  neck  with  a  dart.  The  blood 
which  gufhed  in  a  torrent  from  the  wound,  inftantly  fl;ifled  his 
voice  ;  his  hand  relaxed  ;  and  the  reins  falling  upon  the  neck  of 
his  courfers,  they  ftarted  away  with  ungoverned  fury.  He  fell 
from  the  chariot ;  his  eyes  were  fuff'ufed  with  everlafting  darknefs ; 
and  his  countenance,  pale  and  disfigured,  was  ftill  imprelTed  with 
the  agonies  of  death.  Telemachus  was  touched  with  pity  at  the 
fight,  and  immediately  gave  the  body  to  his  attendants  ;  rcferving 
to  himfelf  the  lion's  fkin  and  mace,  as  trophies  of  his  vidory. 

C  c  c  He 
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He  then  fought  Adraftus  in  the  thickeft  of  the  battle,  and  over- 
turned a  croud  of  heroes  in  his  way  :  Hileus,  who  had  harneffed 
to  his  chariot  two  courfers,  bred  in  the  vail  plains  that  are  watered 
by  the  Aufidus,  and  fcarcely  infcriour  to  thofc  of  the  fun ;  Demo- 
leon,  who,  in  Sicily,  had  almoft  rivaled  Eryx  in  combats  with  the 
ceftus  ;  Grantor,  who  had  been  the  hoft  and  the  friend  of  Hercules, 
when  he  pafTcd  through  Hefpcria,  to  punifli  the  villanies  of  Cacus 
with  death ;  Menecrates,  who,  in  wreftling,  was  faid  to  have 
rivalled  Pollux ;  Hypocoon  the  Salapian,  who,  in  managing  the 
horfe,  had  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  Caftor ;  the  mighty  Imnter 
Eurymcdes,  who  was  always  ftained  with  the  blood  of  bears  and 
wild  boars  that  he  flew  upon  the  frozen  fummits  of  the  Appenine, 
and  who  was  faid  to  have  been  fo  great  a  favourite  of  Diana,  that 
fhc  taught  him  the  ufe  of  the  bow  herfelf ;  Nicoftratus,  who  had 
conquered  a  giant,  among  the  rocks  of  mount  Garganus,  that  vo- 
mited fire  ;  and  Eleanthus,  who  was  betrothed  to  Pholoe,  a  youth- 
ful beauty,  the  daughter  of  the  God  that  pours  the  river  Liris 
from  his  urn. 

She  had  been  promifcd,  by  her  father,  to  him,  who  fliould 
deliver  her  from  a  winged  ferpent,  which  was  bred  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ftream,  and  which  an  oracle  had  predicted  fhould,  in 
a  few  days,  devour  her,  Elcanthus,^.  for  the  love  of  Pholoe,  un- 
dertook to  dcftroy  the  monfler,  and  fucceeded  ;  but  the  fates  with- 
held from  him  the  fruits  of  liis  victory  ;  and,  while  Pholoe  was 
preparing  for  their  union,  and  expe(5ling  the  return  of  her  hero 
with  a  tender  and  timid  joy,  flie  learnt,  that  he  had  followed 
Adraftus  to  the  war,  and  that  his  life  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely 
ftroke.  Her  fighs  were  wafted  to  the  f urrounding  woods  and 
mountains,  upon  every  gale ;  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears ;  and 
the  flowers,  which  Ihe  had  been  wreathing  into  garlands,  were 
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ncgle(5led :  in  the  cliflrad:ion  of  her  grief,  flie  accufcd  Heaven  of 
injulUce;  but  the  Qods  beheld  her  with  compaflion  ;  and,  accept- 
ing the  prayers  of  her  father,  put  an  end  to  hei-  diftrcfs.  Her  tears 
flowed  in  fuch  abundance,  that  flie  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a. 
fountain,  which,  at  length,  mingled  with  the  parent  ftrcatn :  but 
the  waters  ai-e  ilill  bitter ;  no  herbage  bloflpms  upon  the  banks ; 
and  no  tree,  but  the  cyprefs,  rcfreflics  theni  with  a  Ihade. 

hi  the  mean  time,  Adraftus,  wlio  learnt  that  Telemachus  was 
fpreading  terror  on  every  fide,  went  in  fearch  of  him  with  the 
utmoil  ardour  and  impatience.  He  hoped  to  find  him  an  eafy 
conqucft,  as  he  had  yet  fcarcely.  acquired  the  full  ftrength  of  a 
man  :  the  tyrant  did  not,  however,  trufl  wholly  to  this  advantage, 
but  took  with  him  thirty  Daunians,  of  uncommon  boldnefs,  dex- 
terity, and  flrength,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  great  rewards,  for 
killing  Telemachus  in  any  manner.  If,  at  this  time,  they  had 
met,  and  the  thirty  Daunians  had  furrounded  the  chariot  of  the 
young  hero,  while  Adraftus  had  attacked  him  in  front,  he  would 
certahily  have  been  cut  oflf  without  difficulty:  but  Minerva  turned 
.this  formidable  band  another  way. 

Adraftus,  thinking  he  difthiguiflied  the  voice  and  figure  of 
Telemachus  among  a  croud  of  combatants,  that  were  engaged  in 
a.  fmall  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  ruflied  to  the  fpot,  that  he 
might  fatiate  his  revenge:  but,  inftcad  of  Telemachus,  he  found 
Neftor,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand,  threw  fome  random  fliafts,  that 
did  no  execution.  Adraftus,  in  the  rage  of  difappointment,  would 
iiiftantly  have  flain  him,  if  a  troop  of  Pylians  had  not  furrounded 
their  king.  And  now,  a  multitude  of  arrows  obfcured  the  day, 
and  covered  the  contending  armies  like  a  cloud:  nothing  was  to 
be  heard,  but  the  groans  of  death,  and  the  clafiring  armour  of 
thofe  that  fell:  the  ground  was  loaded  with  mountains  of  the 
fiain,  and  deluged  with  rivers  of  blood.     Mars  and  BcUona,  attended 
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by  the  infernal  furies,  and  cloathed  in  garments  that  dropped  with 
gore,  enjoyed  the  horrors  of  the  battle,  and  animated  the  com- 
batants with  new  fury.  By  thefc  relentlefs  Deities,  enemies  to 
man,  pity,  generous  valour,  and  mild  humanity,  were  driven  from 
the  field;  andflaughter,  revenge,  defpair,  and  cruelty,  raged  amidft 
the  tumult  without  controul.  Minerva,  the  wife  and  invincible, 
fliuddered,  and  turned  with  horror  from  the  fcene. 

Philod:etes,  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  walked  with  difficulty 
with  the  fliafts  of  Hercules,  limped  to  the  afliftance  of  Nellor  with 
all  his  might :    Adraftus,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  guard  of 
Pylians  that  furrounded  him,  laid  many  of  them  in  the  duft.    He 
llew  Etefilaus,  who  was  fo  light  of  foot,  that  he  fcarcely  imprinted 
the  fand  ;  and,  in  his  own  country,  left  the  rapid  waves  of  Eurotas 
and  Alpheus  behind  him  :    he  overthrew  alfo  Eutiphron,  who  ex- 
ceeded Hylas  in  beauty,  and  Hypolitus  in  the  chace  ;  Pterelaus» 
who  had  followed  Neftor  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  was  beloved  by 
Achilles   for  his  prowefs  and  valour ;    Ariftogiton,   who,   having 
bathed  in  the  river  Achelous,  was  faid  to  have  received,   from  tlie 
Deity  of  the  ftream,  the  fecret  gift  of  afTuming  whatever  form  he 
defircd,  and  who  had,  indeed,  a  fupplenefs  and  agility  that  eluded 
the  ftrongeft  grafp ;  but  Adraftus,  by  one  flrokc  of  his  lance,  ren- 
dered him  motionlefs  for  ever,  and  his  foul  rufhed  from  the  wound 
with  his  blood. 

Neftor,  who  faw  the  braveft  of  his  commanders  fall  under  the 
cruel  hand  of  Adraftus,  as  ears  of  corn,  ripened  into  a  golden 
harveft,  fall  before  the  fickle  of  the  reaper  ;  forgot  the  danger,  to 
which,  tremulous  and  feeble  with  age,  he  expofed  himfelf  in 
vain  :  his  atrention  was  wholly  fixed  upon  his  fon  Pififtratus,  whom 
he  followed  with  his  eye,  as  he  was  bravely  fuftaining  the  party  that 
defended  his  father.  But  now  the  fatal  moment  was  come,  when 
Neftor  was  once  more  to  feel  the  infelicity  of  having  lived  too  long. 

Pififtratus 
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rififlratiis  made  a  ftrokc  againft  Adraftus  with  his  lance,  fo  vio- 
lent, that  if  the  Daunian  had  not  avoided  it,  it  mufl  have  been  fataK 
The  aflailant  having  mifled  his  blow,  ftaggered  with  its  force  ;  and, 
before  he  could  recover  his  pofition,  Adraftus  wounded  him  with 
a  javelin  in  the  belly  :  his  bowels,  in  a  torrent  of  blood,  followed 
the  weapon  ;  his  colour  faded  like  a  flower,  that  is  broken  from  its 
root ;  his  eyes  became  dim,  and  his  voice  faltered.  Alctcus,  his 
governor,  who  fought  near  him,  fuftained  him  as  he  fell ;  and  had 
juft  time  to  place  him  in  the  arms  of  his  father,  before  he  expired. 
He  looked  up,  and  made  an  effort  to  give  the  laft  token  of  his 
tendernefs ;  but,  having  opened  his  lips  to  fpeak,  the  fpirit  iffiied 
with  his  breath. 

Neftor,  now  defended  againft  Adraftus  by  Philo<5letes,  who  fpread 
carnage  and  horror  round  him,  ftill  fupported  the  body  of  his  fon, 
and  prefled  it  in  an  agony  to  his  bofom.  The  light  was  now  hate- 
ful to  his  eyes  ;  and  his  pallion  burft  out  in  exclamation  and  com- 
plaint :  "  Wretched  man,  faid  he,  to  have  been  once  a  father,  and  to 
have  lived  fo  long  !  Wherefore,  O  inexorable  fates  !  would  ye  not 
take  my  life,  when  I  was  chafmg  the  Caledonian  boar,  failing  in 
the  expedition  to  Colchis,  or  courting  danger  in  the  firft  liege  of 
Troy  ?  I  Ihould  then  have  died  with  glory,  and  tafted  no  bitternefs 
in  death.  I  now  languifh  with  age  and  forrow  ;  I  am  now  feeble, 
and  defpifed ;  I  live  only  to  fuffer,  and  have  fenfibility  only  for 
affliction  !  O  my  fon  !  O  my  dear  fon,  Piliftratus  !  when  I  loft  thy 
brother  Antilochus,  I  had  ftill  thee  to  comfort  me  ;  but  I  now  have 
thee  no  more !  i  polTefs  nothing,  and  can  receive  no  comfort !  with 
me,  all  is  at  an  end ;  and  even,  in  hope,  that  only  folace  of  human 
mifery,  I  have  no  portion  !  O  my  children  !  Antilochus  and  Pifi- 
firatus !  I  feel,  this  day,  as  if  this  day  I  had  loft  ye  both ;  and 
the  firft  wound  in  my  heart,  now  bleeds  afrefli.  Alas !  I  fliall  fee 
you  no  more  !  Who  fliall  clofe  my  eyes  when  I  die,  and  who  fliall 
•eolled  my  afhes  for  the  urn  !  Thou  haft  died,  O  my  dear  Piliftra- 
tus! 
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ttrs  !  like  thy  brother,  the  death  of  a  hero* ;  and  to  die,  is  forbidden 
only  to  me !" 

In  this  tranfport  of  grief,  he  "would  have  killed  himfelf  with  i, 
javelin  that  he  held  in  his  hand;  but  he  was  prevented  by  thofc 
that  flood  by.  The  body  of  his  fon  was  forced  from  his  arms^ 
and,  finki"hg  under  the  confiicl,  he  faint(^d :  lie  was  carried,  in  a 
Hate  of  infenfibility,  to  his  tent ;  where,  foon  after  reviving,  lie 
would  have  returned  to  the  combat,  if  he  had  not,  by  a  gentle 
force,  been  reftrained. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adraflus  and  Philo(5tetes  were  mutually  in 
fearch  of  each  other.  Their  eyes  fparkled  like  thofe  of  the  leopard 
and  the  lion,  when  they  fight  in  the  plains  that  are  watered  by  the 
Caiflcr :  their  looks  were  favage,  and  cxprelTed  hoftile  fury  and 
unrelenting  vengeance  :  every  lance  that  they  difmiffed,  was  fatal; 
and  the  furrounding  warriors  gazed  at  them  with  terror. .  At  laft 
they  got  fight  of  each  other ;  and  Philodtctcs  applied  one  of  thofe 
dreadful  arrows  to  his  bow,  which,  from  his  hand,  never  milled 
the  mark,  and  which  inflicted  a  wound  that  no  medicine  could 
cure.  But  Mars,  who  favoured  the  fearlefs  cruelty  of  Adraftus, 
would  not  yet  fufler  him  to  pcrifli:  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  God, 
that  he  fhould  prolong  the  horrors  of  the  war,  and  increafe  the 
Rumber  of  the  dead :  and  lie  was  flill  neccflary  to  Divine  juflice, 
for  the  punifliment  of  man. 

Philodetcs,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  fitting  the  Ihaft 
againfl  Adraflus,  was  himfelf  wounded  with  a  lance  :  the  blow  was 
given  by  Amphimachus,  a  young  Lucanian,  more  beautiful  than 
Nircus,  who,  among  all  the  commanders  at  thcficgc  of  Troy,  was 
excelled  in  perfon  only  by  Achilles.  Philo(5tetes,  the  moment  he 
received  the  wound,  difcharged  the  arrow  at  Amphimachus.  The 
weapon  transfixed  his  heart:    the  luflre  of  his  eyes,  fo  beautifully 
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hhc^,  wa?  extinguiflicd,  ^n4  they  w^r?  covered  with  the  fliades  o£ 
death:  his  lips,  ia  cgmparifo^of  whiph,  the  rofes,  th^t  Aurora  feat- 
ters  in  the  horizon,  are  pale,  loll  their  colour  ;  and  his  countenance> 
fo  hlooming  and  lovely,  became  ghaftly  and  disfigured.  Philodletes 
himfelf  was  touched  with  companion  ;  and,  when  his  body  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  trefles,  which  might  have  been 
miftaken  for  Apollo's,  were  trailed  in  the  duft,  every  one  lamented 
his  fall. 

Philo(5letes,  having  flaip  Amphimachus,  was  himfelf  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  field :  he  became  feeble  by  the  lofs  of  blood ;  and 
he  had  exerted  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  battle,  that  his  old  wound 
becar>e  painful,  and  feemed  ready  to  break  out  afrefli ;  for,  not- 
withftaKding  the  Divine  fcience  of  the  fons  of  jEfculapius,  the  cure 
was  not  perfect.  Thus  exhaufled,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
heaps  of  ilain  that  furroundcd  him,  he  was  born  off  by  Archi- 
damas,  who  excelled  all  the  Ocbalians,  that  he  brought  with  him 
to  found  the  city  of  Petilia,  in  dexterity  and  courage,  juft  at  the 
moment,  when  Adraflus  might,  with  eafc,  have  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  And  now  the  tyrant  found  none  that  dared  to  refill:  him, 
or  retard  his  vi(5lory :  all  his  enemies  were  cither  fallen  or  fled  ; 
and  he  might  jullly  be  refembled  to  a  torrent,  which,  having  over- 
flowed its  bounds,  ruflies  on  with  tumultuous  impetuofity,  aiid 
fweeps  away  the  harvcfl;  and  the  flock,  the  fliepherd  and  the  vil- 
lage, together. 

Telfmachus  heard  the  fliouts  of  the  vi(5lors  at  a  diflance ;  and 
faw  his  people  flying  before  Adraflus,  with  diforder  and  precipita- 
tion, like  a  timid  herd,  that,  pcrfued  by  the  hunter,  traverfcs  the 
plain,  ruflics  through  the  foreft,  leaps  the  precipice,  and  plunges 
into  the  flood.  A  groan  ifllied  from  his  breall,  and  his  eyes  fparkled 
with  indignation :  he  quitted  the  fpot  wh^rc  he  had  long  fought 
with  fo  much  danger  and  glory,  and  hafied  to  fuilain  his  party : 

he 
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he  advanced,  covered  with  the  blood  of  a  multitude,  whom  he  had 
extended  in  the  dull ;  and,  in  his  way,  he  gave  a  fliout,  that  was 
at  once  heard  by  both  armies. 

Minerva  had  communicated  a  kind  of  namelcfs  terror  to  his 
voice,  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  returned.     The  voice 
even  of  Mars,  was  never  louder  in  Thrace,  when  he  called  up  the 
infernal  furies,  War  and  Death.    The  fliout  of  Telemachus  ani- 
mated his  people  with  new  courage,  and  chilled  his  enemies  with 
fear ;  Adraftus  himfelf  was  moved,  and  bluflied  at  the  confufion 
that  he  felt.     A  thoufand  fatal  prefages  thrilled  him  with  fecret 
horror ;  and  he  was  actuated,  rather  by  defpair,  than  courage  :   his 
trembling  knees  thrice  bent  under  him,  and  he  thrice  drew  back, 
without  knowing  what  he  did  ;  his  countenance  faded  to  &  deadly 
pale,  and  a  cold  fweat  covered  his  body  -,    his  voice  became  hollow, 
tremulous  and  interrupted  ;    and  a  kind  of  fullen  fire  gleamed  in 
his  eyes,  which  appeared  to  be  ftarting  from  their  fockets.     All  his 
motions  had  the  fudden  violence  of  a  convulfion,  and  he  looked 
like  Oreftes  when  he  was  pofleflcd  by  the  furies.    He  now  began 
to  believe  there  were  Gods  j    he  fancied  that  he  faw  them,  de- 
nouncing vengeance ;  and  that  he  heard  a  hollow  voice  ilFuing 
from  the  depths  of  hell,  and  calling  him  to  everlafling  torment. 
Every  thing  imprefled  him  with  a  fenfe,  that  a  Divine  and  invifible 
hand  was  raifed  againft  him ;  and  that  it  would  crufh  him  in  its 
dcfccnt.      Hope  was  cxtinguiflied  in  his  breafl ;  and  his  courage 
fled,  as  light  flics,  when  the  fun  plunges  in  the  deep,  and  the  earth 
is  inveloped  in  the  fliades  of  night. 

Adraftus,  whofe  tyranny  would  already  have  been  too  long,  if 
the  earth  had  not  needed  fo  fevcrc  a  fcourge  ;  the  impious  Adraftus 
had  now  filled  up  the  meafure  of  his  iniquity,  and  his  hour  was 
come.  He  ruflied  forward,  to  meet  his  fate,  with  a  blind  fury, 
which  horror,  remorfe,  indignation,  and  defpair,  united  to  infpire. 

At 
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At  the  firft  fight  of  Telemachus,  he  thought  that  Avernus  opened  at 
his  feet,  and  the  fiery  waves  of  Phlcgeton  roared  to  receive  him:  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  his  mouth  continued  open,  but  he  was 
unable  to  fpeak  ;  hkc  a  man  terrified  with  a  frightful  dream,  who 
makes  an  effort  to  complain,  but  can  articulate  nothing.  He  dif- 
charged  a  lance  at  Telemachus,  with  tremor  and  precipitation: 
but  Telemachus,  ferene  and  fearlefs,  as  the  friend  of  Heaven, 
covered  himfelf  with  his  buckler ;  and  Victory  feemed  to  over- 
fliadow  him  with  her  wings,  and  fufpend  a  crown  over  his  head  : 
in  his  eye  there  was  fomething  that  expreffed,  at  once,  courage  and 
tranquillity  ;  and  fuch  was  his  apparent  fuperiority  to  danger,  that 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  Minerva  hcrfclf.  He  turned  afide 
the  lance,  that  was  thrown  againfl:  him  by  AdraRus,  who  inflantly 
drew  his  fvvord,  that  he  might  prevent  Telemachus  from  difcharg- 
ing  his  lance  in  return  :  Telemachus,  therefore,  relinquished  his 
fpear  ;  and,  feeing  the  fword  of  Adraftus  in  his  handj  immediately 
unlheathed  his  own. 

When  the  other  combatants  on  each  fide  faw  them  thus  clofely 
engaged,  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  and,  fixing  their  eyes  upon 
them,  waited,  in  filence,  for  the  event  that  would  determine  the 
war.  Their  fwords  flaflicd  like  the  bolts  of  Jove,  when  he  thun- 
ders from  the  fky  ;  and  their  polifhed  armour  refounded  with  the 
flrokes.  They  advanced,  retired,  {looped,  and  fprung  fuddenly  up; 
til!,  at  length  clofing,  each  fciz;ed  his  antagonift  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment. The  clafping  ivy  lefs  clofely  embraces  the  elm,  than  thefe 
combatants  each  other.  The  llrength  of  Adraftus  was  undimi- 
nifhed;  but  that  of  Telemachus  was  not  yet  mature.  Adraftus 
frequently  endeavoured  to  furprize  and  ftagger  him,  by  a  fudden 
and  violent  effort,  but  without  fuccefs :  he  then  endeavoured  to 
fcrzc  his  fword  ;  but  the  moment  he  relinquifhed  his  grafp  for  that 
puf;  )fe,  Teli'Machus  lifted  him  from  the  ground  and  laid  him 
is  feet.    In  this  dreadful  moment,  the  wretch  who  had  fo  long 
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defied  the  Gods,  betrayed  an  unmanly  fear  of  death.  He  was 
afhamed  to  beg  his  life  ;  yet,  not  able  to  fupprefs  his  defire  to  live, 
he  endeavoured  to  move  Telemachus  with  compaffion :  "O  fon 
of  Ulyssks  !  faid  he,  I  now  acknowledge,  that  there  are  Gods,  and 
that  the  Gods  are  jufl :  their  righteous  retribution  has  overtaken 
me !  It  is  misfortune  only,  that  opens  our  eyes  to  truth :  I  now 
fee  it,  and  it  condemns  me.  But  let  an  unhappy  prince  bring  thy 
father,  now  diftant  from  his  country,  to  thy  remembrance,  and 
touch  thy  breaft  with  compaffion  !" 

Telemachus,  who  kept  the  tyrant  under  him  with  his  knee,  and 
had  raifed  the  fword  to  difpatch  him,  fufpended  the  blow :  "  I  fight, 
faid  he,  only  for  vi6lory,  and  for  peace  ;  not  for  vengeance,  or  for 
blood !  Live,  then ;  but  live,  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  you  have 
committed :  rellore  the  dominions  you  have  ufurped  ;  and  eftablifh 
juftice  and  tranquillity  upon  the  coaft  of  Hcfperia,  which  you  have 
fo  long  polluted  by  cruelty  and  fraud :  live,  from  henceforth,  a 
convert  to  truth  and  virtue.  Learn,  from  your  defeat,  that  the 
Gods  are  juil;  and  that  the  wicked  are  miferable:  that,  to  feek 
happinefs  in  violence  and  deceit,  is  to  enfure  difappointment ;  and 
that  there  is  no  enjoyment,  like  the  conftant  cxercife  of  integrity 
and  benevolence  !  As  a  pledge  of  your  fincerity,  give  us  your  fon 
Metrodorus,  and  twelve  chiefs  of  your  nation,  for  hollages." 

Telemachus  then  fuffcred  Adrafi:us  to  rife ;  and,  not  fufpecfling 
his  infinccrity,  offered  him  his  hand.  But  the  tyrant,  in  this  un- 
guarded moment,  perfidioufly  threw  a  fliort  javelin  at  him,  which 
he  had  hitherto  kept  concealed :  the  weapon  was  fo  keen,  and 
thrown  with  fuch  dexterity  and  ftrength,  that  it  would  have  pierced 
the  armour  of  Telemachus,  if  it  had  not  been  of  Divine  temper; 
and  Adraftus,  being  now  without  arms,  placed  himfelf,  forfecurity, 
behind  a  tree.  Telemachus  then  cried  out,  "  Bear  witnefs,  Dau- 
nians,  the  victory  is  ours !    The  life  of  your  king  was  mine,  by 
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conqueft;  and  it  is  now  forfeited  by  treachery.  He,  that  fears 
not  the  Gods,  is  afraid  of  death ;  he,  that  fears  the  Gods,  can  fear 
nothing  elfe."  He  advanced  haftily  towards  the  Daunians,  as  he 
fpoke ;  and  made  a  fign  to  his  people,  that  were  on  the  other  lide 
of  the  tree,  where  AdrafUis  had  taken  refuge,  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
The  tyrant,  perceiving  his  fituation,  would  have  made  a  dcfperate 
effort,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Cretans;  but  Tel e mac h us, 
rufliing  upon  him,  fudden  and  irrefidible  as  the  bolt,  which  the 
Father  of  the  Gods  launches,  from  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  to 
dellroy  the  guilty,  feized  him  with  hi^  victorious  hand,  and  laid 
him  proftrate  in  the  duft  ;  as  the  northern  tempeft  levels  the  har- 
veft,  not  yet  ripe  for  the  fickle.  The  vi(5lor  was  then  deaf  to  en- 
treaty ;  though  the  perfidious  tyrant  again  attempted  to  abufe  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart :  he  plunged  the  fword  in  his  breaft  ;  and 
difmiffed  his  foul  to  the  flapies  of  Tartarus,  the  juft  punifliraent 
of  his  crimes ! 

The  END  of  the  TWENTIETH   BOOK, 
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THE  Daunians,  as  foon  as  Adraftus  was  dead,  inftead  of  de- 
ploring their  defeat,  and  the  lofs  of  their  chief,  rejoiced  in 
their  deliverance  ;  and  gave  their  hands  to  the  allies,  in  token  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.    Mctrodorus,  the  fon  of  Adraftus,  whom 
the  tyrant  had  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  diflimulation,  injuf- 
tice,  and  cruelty,  pufilanimoufly  fled :    but  a  flave,  who  had  been 
the  confident  and  companion  of  his  vices,  whom  he  had  enfran- 
chifed,  and  loaded  with  benefits,  and  to  whom  alone  he  trufted  in 
his  flight,  thought  only,  how  he  might  improve  the  opportunity 
to  his  own  advantage  :   he,  therefore,  attacked  him  behind,  as  he 
fled;  and  having  cut  off  his  head,  brought  it  into  the  camp  of 
the  allies,  hoping  to  receive  a  great  reward  for  a  crime,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  war :    the  allies,  however,  were  ftruck 
with  horror  at  the  fad,  and  put  the  traytor  to  death. 

Telemachus, 
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Telemachus,  when  he  faw  the  head  of  Metrodorus,  a  youth  of 
great  beauty  and  excellent  endowments,  whom  the  love  of  plea- 
fure  and  bad  examples  had  corrupted,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears :  "  What  an  inftance,  faid  he,  of  the  mifchief  of  profperity 
to  a  young  prince  !  the  greater  his  elevation,  and  the  keener  his 
fenfibility,  the  more  eafy,  and  the  more  certain,  is  his  fedudion 
from  virtue  !  And  what  has  now  happened  to  Metrodorus,  might, 
perhaps,  have  happened  to  me  ;  if  I  had  not  been  favoured,  by  the 
Gods,  with  early  misfortune,  and  the  counfels  of  Mentor." 

The  Daunians,  being  alTembled,  required,  as  the  only  condition 
of  peace,  that  they  fliould  be  permitted  to  chufe  a  king  of  their 
own  nation,   whofe   virtues   might  remove   the  difgrace  which 
Adpflus   had  brought  upon  royalty :    they  were  thankful  to  the 
Gods,  who  had  cut  him  off;  they  came,  in  crowds,  to  kifs  the 
Ixand  of  Telehiachus,  as  the  inflrument  of  Divine  juflice  ;    and 
ihey  celebrated  their  defeat  as  a  triumph.     Thus,  the  power,  which 
threatened  all  Hefperia,  and  llruck  united  nations  with  terror,  fell, 
in  a  moment,  totally,  and  for  ever !     So  the  ground,  that  is  gra- 
dually undermined,  in  appearance  maintains  its  liability :    the  (low 
progrefs  of  the  work  below,  is  difregarded  or  defpifed ;  nothing 
Ihakes,  nothing  is  broken,  and,  in  appearance,  nothing  is  weak : 
yet,  the  fecret  fupport  is  certainly,  though  infenfibly  deflroyed; 
and  the  moment,  at  laft,  arrives,  when  t|ie  whole  falls  at  once  into 
ruin,  and  nothing  remains  but  an  abyfs,  in  which  the  furface,  and 
all  that  covered  it,  is  fwallowed  up.     An  illegal  authority,  how- 
ever founded,    is  gradually  fubverted  by  fraud  and  cruelty :    it 
is  gazed  at  with  admiration  and  terror,  and  every  one  trembles 
before  it,  till  the  moment  when  it  fmks  into  nothing  :   it  falls  by 
its  own  weight,  and  it  can  rife  no  more  5  for  its  fupport  is  not  only 
removed,  biu  annihilated;  juitice  and  integrity  are  wanting,  which 
alone  can  produce  confidence  and  love. 

Oa 
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On  the  next  day,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  afTcmbled,  to  give  the 
Daiinians  a  king :  they  faw  the  two  camps  intermingled  by  an 
amity  fo  fudden  and  unexpected,  and  the  two  armies,  as  it  were, 
incorporated  into  one,  with  infinite  pleafure.  Neftor,  indeed,  could 
not  be  prefent ;  for  the  death  of  his  fon  was  more  than  the  weak- 
nefs  of  age  could  fupport :  he  funk  under  this  misfortune,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  as  a  flower  finks  under  the  Ihowers  of  the  evening, 
which  was  the  glory  of  the  field  when  Aurora  firft  gave  the  day  : 
his  eyes  continually  overflowed,  from  an  inexhauftible  fource  -,  the 
lenient  hand  of  fleep  clofed  them  no  more ;  and  the  foothing  pro- 
fpe(5ls  of  hope,  in  which  mifery  itfelf  can  rejoice,  were  cut  off.  All 
food  was  bitter  to  his  tafte,  and  light  was  painful  to  his  eye  ;  he 
had  no  wilh,  but  to  be  difmilTed  from  life,  and  covered  with  the 
veil  of  eternal  darknefs.  The  voice  of  friendfliip  foothed  and  ex- 
pofl.ulated  in  vain  ;  for  even  kindnefs  itfelf  difgufted  him,  as  the 
richeft  dainties  are  difguftful  to  the  fick.  To  foft  condolence,  apd 
tender  expoftulation,  he  anfwercd  only  by  founds  of  inarticulate 
forrow :  yet  he  was,  fomctimes,  heard  to  break  out  into  paflionate 
exclamations,  alone :  "  O  Pififtratus !  he  would  fay,  O  my  fon ! 
thou  calleft  me,  and  I  will  follow  thee  :  thou  hafl:  made  death  wel- 
come J  and  I  have  no  wifli,  but  once  more  to  behold  thee  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Styx !"  After  fucli  burfts  of  grief,  he  would  pafs 
whole  hours  in  filence  ;  except  that,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
to  Heaven,  groans  would  involuntarily  efcape  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  princes  that  were  aflembled,  waited  impa- 
tiendy  for  Telemachus,  who  ftill  continued  near  the  body  of 
Pififtratus,  burning  the  richeft  perfumes,  Scattering  flowers  over 
it  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  mingling  the  fragrant  fliower  with  his 
tears  :  "  O  my  dear  companion  !  faid  he,  can  our  firft  meeting  at 
Pylos,  our  journey  to  Sparta,  and  our  meeting  on  the  coaft  of  Hef- 
peria,  be  forgotten !     How  many  obligations  am  I  under  to  thee ! 
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how  tenderly  did  I  love  thee!  and  how  faithfully  was  my  love 
returned  !  I  knew  thy  valour ;  it  would  have  rivalled  the  greatefl 
heroes  of  Greece  :  but  alas  !  it  has  deftroycd  thee  !  It  has,  indeed, 
confccrated  thy  name  ;  but  it  has  impovcriflied  the  world !  We 
have  loft  the  virtues,  that  would  have  been  equal  to  thofe  of  thy 
father ;  another  Neftor,  whofe  wifdoni  and  eloquence  would,  in 
future  times,  have  been  the  pride  and  achniration  of  Greece  !  That 
foft  perfuafion  was  already  upon  thy  lips,  which,  when  Neftor 
fpcaks,  is  irrefiftiblc :  that  native  fimplicity  and  truth,  that  gentle 
expoftulation,  which  fooths  anger  into  peace  j  and  that  authority, 
which  equanimity  and  wifdom  necclTarily  acquire,  were  already 
thy  own  !  To  thy  voice,  every  ear  was  attentive  ;  and  every  heart 
was  inclined  to  approve  thy  judgment !  Thy  words,  plain  and 
artlefs,  diftilled  upon  the  heart,  as  the  dews  of  heaven  diftil  upon 
the  riftng  herbage  of  the  field  !  hi  thee,  how  many  bleftings, 
within  a  few  hours,  did  we  poflefs  !  with  thee,  how  many  blell- 
ings  have  we  now  loft  for  ever !  Pififtratus,  whom,  but  yefterday, 
I  clafped  to  my  brcaft,  is  now  infenfible  to  my  friendfliip ;  and  a 
mournful  remembrance  of  him  is  all  that  remains  !  If,  inftead  of 
our  clofing  thy  eyes,  thou  hadft  clofed  the  eyes  of  Neftor,  the  Gods 
would  have  fpared  him  this  fight  of  anguilh  and  horror ;  and  he 
would  not  have  been  diftinguiflied,  among  fathers,  by  unexampled 
calamity !" 

After  thefe  exclamations  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  Telemachus 
ordered  the  blood  to  be  wafhed  from  the  wounded  fide  of  Pififtra- 
tus, and  the  body  to  be  laid  upon  a  purple  bier.  Upon  this  bed  of 
death,  his  head  reclined,  and  his  coinitenancc  pale,  he  refembled 
a  young  tree,  which,  having  covered  the  earth  with  its  fliade,  and 
Ihot  up  its  branches  to  heaven,  is  cut  down  by  the  axe  with  an 
untimely  ftrokc  :  it  is  fevered,  at  once,  from  its  root,  and  from  the 
earth,  a  prolific  mother,  that  chcrilhes  her  oflspring  in  herbofom  ! 

The 
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The  branches  languifh,  and  the  verdure  fades ;  it  is  no  longer 
felf-fupported ;  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  its  fpreading  honours, 
that  concealed  the  fky,  are  flretched,  withered,  and  faplefs  in  the 
dufl:  it  is  no  more  a  tree,  but  a  lifelefs  trunk;  it  afpires,  and  is 
graceful,  no  more !  Thus  fallen,  and  thus  changed,  Pififtratus  was 
now  borne  to  the  funeral  pile,  attended  by  a  band  of  Pylians, 
moving  with  a  flow  and  mournful  pace ;  their  arms  reverfed,  and 
their  eyes,  fwimming  in  tears,  fixed  upon  the  ground  !  And  now 
the  flame  afcends,  in  ruddy  fpires,  to  the  fky ;  the  body  is  quickly 
confumed,  and  the  aflies  depofited  in  a  golden  urn.  This  urn,  as 
an  invaluable  treafure,  Telemachus,  who  fuperintended  the  whole, 
confided  to  Callimachus,  to  whom  Neftor  had  once  confided  the 
■  fon,  whofe  remains  it  contained  :  "  Preferve,  faid  he,  thefe  mourn- 
ful but  precious  relicks,  of  one  whom  you  tenderly  loved  !  Preferve 
them  for  his  father !  but  do  not  give  them,  till  he  has  fortitude 
enough  to  aflc  for  them  :  that,  which  at  one  time  exafperates  forrow, 
will  footh  it  at  another." 

Telemachus,  having  thus  fulfilled  the  laft  duties  to  his  friend, 
repaired  to  the  aflembly  of  the  confederate  princes,  who,  the 
moment  they  faw  him,  became  filent  with  attention:  he  bluflied 
at  the  deference  that  was  paid  him,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fpeak.  The  acclamations  that  followed,  increafed  his 
confiifion  ;  he  wifhed  to  hide  himfelf,  and  now,  for  the  firll  time, 
appeared  to  be  irrefolute  and  difconcerted.  At  laft  he  intreated,  as 
a  favour,  that  they  would  praife  him  no  more ;  "  Not,  fays  he,  be- 
caufe  it  difpleafes  me,  efpecially  from  thofe  who  are  fo  well  able 
to  diitinguiih  virtue  ;  but  becaufe  I  am  afraid,  it  fhould  pleafe  me 
too  much :  praife  is  the  great  corrupter  of  mankind ;  it  renders 
them  arrogant,  prefumptuous,  and  vain ;  and  ought,  alike  to  be 
deferved  and  avoided.  Nothing  is  fo  like  honeft  praife,  as  flattery : 
tyrants,  the  moft  wicked  of  all  men,  are  mod  the  objeds  of  adu- 
lation i 
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lation ;  and  what  pleafure  can  I  derive  from  fuch  tribute?  Honcft 
praifc,  if  I  am  fo  happy  totleferve  it,  will  be  paid  when  I  am  abfent ; 
and,  if  you  believe  that  I  have  merit,  you  muft  alfo  believe  that 
I  defirc  to  be  humble,  and  am  afraid  of  being  vain.  Spare  me, 
then,  if  you  ellecm  me  ;  and  do  not  praife  me,  as  if  you  thought 
praifc  was  delightful  to  my  ear." 

Telemachus,  having  thus  cxprefled  the  fcntiments  of  his  heart, 
took  no  farther  notice  of  thofe,  who  ftill  continued  loud  in  extra- 
vagant encomiums,  and  his  negletfl  foon  put  them  to  filence  ;  for 
they  began  to  fear,  that  their  zeal  would  difpleafe  him :  praife, 
therefore,  was  at  an  end,  but  admiration  increafcd ;  for  the  ten- 
dcrnefs  which  he  had  Ihcwn  to  Pififtratus,  and  the  affec^lionate 
afliduity  with  which  he  had  paid  the  lall  duties  of  a  friend,  were 
univerfally  known ;  and  the  whole  army  was  more  touched  with 
thefe  teflimonies  of  fenfibility  and  benevolence,  than  with  all  the 
prodigies  of  wdfdom  and  valour,  that  had  diflinguiilied  his  cha- 
radler  with  unrivalled  luftre.  *'  He  is  wife,  faid  they  to  each  other ; 
and  he  is  brave .-  he  is  beloved  of  the  Gods ;  he  flands  alone,  the 
hero  of  our  age  ;  he  is  more  than  man  !  but  this  is  only  wonder- 
ful, this  excites  no  pallion  but  allonifhment.  He  is,  befides,  hu- 
mane ;  he  is  good  ;  he  is  a  faithful  and  a  tender  friend  ;'  he  is  com- 
panionate, liberal,  beneficent,  and  devoted,  without  referve,  to 
thofe  who  merit  liis  aiFe(5lion !  Of  his  haughtincfs,  indifference, 
and  ferocity,  nothing  remains  ;  and  he  is  now,  not  the  wonder  only, 
but  the  delight  of  mankind  !  His  characfter  is  now  diftinguifhed, 
by  ufeful  and  endearing  excellence  ;  by  qualities  that  reach  the 
heart,  that  melt  us  with  tendernefs,  that  make  us  not  only  acknow- 
ledge, but  feel  his  virtues  ;  and  would  prompt  us  to  redeem  his  life 
with  our  own !" 

The  princes,  having  thus  given  vent  to  their  elleem  and  admi- 
ration, proceeded  to  debate  the  necefiity  of  giving  the  Daunians 
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a  king.  The  greater  part  of  the  aflembly  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  territories  of  Adraftus  &ould  be  divided  among  them,  as  a 
conquered  country ;  and  Telemachtjs  was  offered,  as  his  fhare,  the- 
fertile  country  of  Arpos,  where  Ceres  pours  out  her  golden  trea- 
furcs,  Bacchus  prefents  his  delicious  fruit,  and  the  olive,  confe- 
crated  to  Minerva,  pays  her  green  tribute  twice  a  year.  •'  This 
country,  faid  they,  ought  to  obliterate  Ithaca  from  your  remem- 
brance, its  barren  foil,  its  mean  cottages,  the  dreary  rocks  of  Du- 
lichium,  and  the  favage  forefts  of  Zacynthus.  Think  no  more  of 
your  father,  who  has  certainly  been  buried  in  the  deep  at  the  pro- 
montary  of  Caphareus,  by  the  vengeance  of  Nauplius,  and  the 
anger  of  Neptune  ;  nor  of  your  mother,  who  mull  have  yielded  to 
her  fuitors  in  your  abfence  ;  nor  of  your  country,  which  the  Gods 
have  riot  favoured  like  that,.which  is  now  offered  you." 

Te'lemachus  heard  them  patiently}  but  the  rocks  of  TliefTaly 
and  Thrace  are  not  more  deaf  and  inexorable  to  the  complaints  of 
defpairing  love,  than  the  fon  of  Ulysses  to  thefe  offers.    "  I  have 
no  wifh,  faid  he,  either  for  luxury,  or  wealth  ;  and  why  fhould  I 
pofTefs  a  wider  extent  of  country,  or  command  a  greater  number 
of  men?    I  Ihould  only  be  more  embarraiTed,  and  lefs  at  libertyo 
Men  of  the  greatefl  wifdom,  and  mofl  moderate  defires,  have  found* 
life  full  of  trouble;  without  taking  upon  them  the  government  of' 
others,  who  arerefllefs  and  untradlable,  injurious,  fraudulent,  ancl? 
ungrateful.    He,  that  defires  to  command  others  for  his  own  fake,, 
without  any  view  but  to -his  own  power,  and  pleafure,  and  glory,,> 
is  a  tyrant;  an  enemy  to  the  Gods^  and  a  punifliment  to  man! 
He,  who  governs  mankind  with  juflice  and  equity,  fbr  their  own 
advantage,  is  rather  their  guardian  than  their  lord :    his  trouble  is- 
inconceivable;   and  he  is  far  from  williing  to  increafe  iti  by  ex- 
tending his  authority.    The  Ihepherd,  who  does  not  riot  upon  the 
flellx  of  his  flock,  who  defends  them  from  the  wolf  at  the  hazard 
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of  his  life,  who  leads  them  to  the  befl  paflure,  and  watches  over 
them  night  and  day,  has  no  defire  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
ihecp,  or  to  feize  upon  tliofe  that  belong  to  his  neighbour;  for  this 
would  only  increafe  his  care,  by  multiplying  its  objedls.  Though 
I  have  never  governed,  I  liave  learnt  from  the  laws,  and  from  the 
fages  by  whom  laws  have  been  made,  that  government  is  an  anxious 
and  laborious  tafk :  i  am,  therefore,  content  with  Ithaca,  however 
fmall,  and  however  poor  ;  and  if  I  can  reign  there,  with  fortitude, 
jullice,  and  piety,  I  fhali  have  no  need  to  wifli  for  a  larger  domi- 
nion, to  increafe  my  glory.  My  reign,  indeed,  may  commence 
but  too  foon.  Would  to  Heaven,  that  my  father,  efcaping  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  may  reign  himfelf  to  the  longeft  period  of  human 
life  ;  and  that,  under  him,  I  may  learn  to  fubdue  my  own  paffions, 
till  I  know  how  to  rellrain  thofe  of  a  whole  nation  !" 

Telemachus  then  addrefled  the  aflembly  in  thefe  terms :  "  Hear, 
O  ye  princes  !  what  your  intereft  makes  it  my  duty  to  declare.  If 
you  give  the  Daunians  a  juft  king,  he  will  make  them  a  juft  people; 
he  will  fliew  them  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  faith  unbroken, 
and  of  not  invading  the  territories  of  their  neighbours  j  a  leflbn, 
which,  under  the  impious  Adraftus,  they  could  never  learn.  From 
thefe  people,  while  they  are  under  the  dire<flion  of  a  wife  and 
good  prince,  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear ;  if  fuch  a  prince  you 
Ihall  give  them,  they  will  be  indebted  for  him  to  you ;  and  they 
will  be  indebted  to  you,  for  the  peace  and  profperity  that  they  will 
enjoy  under  him  :  inftead  of  attacking,  they  will  blefs  you  j  and 
both  king  and  people  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  your  own 
hands.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  divide  their  country  among 
you,  the  mifchiefs,  which  I  now  predift,  will  certainly  come  to 
pafs.  The  Daunians,  pufhed  to  defperation,  will  renew  the  war; 
they  will  fight  in  a  juft  caufe,  the  caufe  of  liberty ;  and  the  Gods, 
who  abhor  tyranny,  will  fight  for  them :   if  the  Gods  fliould  take 
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part  againft  you,  firil  or  lafl:  you  mufl  be  confounded,  and  your 
profperity  will  diffipate  like  a  vapour :  counfel  and  wifdom  will  be 
withdrawn  from  your  chiefs,  courage  from  your  armies,  and  plenty 
from  your  country  j  your  hope  will  be  prefumptuous,  and  your 
undertakings  rafli ;  you  will  impofe  filence  upon  thofe,  that  warn 
you  of  your  danger ;  and  your  ruin  will  be  fudden  and  irretriev- 
able :  it  will  then  be  faid,  "  Is  this  the  mighty  nation  that  was  to 
give  laws  to  the  world  ?  this,  that  is  now  vanquiflied,  purfued, 
and  trampled  in  the  dull  I  Such  is  the  defert  of  the  lawlefs,  the 
haughty,  and  the  cruel ;  and  fuch  is  the  righteous  retribution  of 
Heaven!" 

"  Confider  alfo,  that,  if  you  undertake  to  divide  your  conquell, 
you  will  unite  all  the  furrounding  nations  againfl  you :  your  alli- 
ance, which  was  formed  in   defence  of  the  common  liberty  of 
Hefperia,  againft  the  ufurpations  of  Adraflus,  will  become  odious  ; 
and  you  will  yourfelves  be  juflly  accufed,  of  afpiring  at  auniverfal 
tyranny.     But  fuppofe  that  you  fliould  be  victorious  againft  the 
Daunians,  and  every  other  people,  your  iuccefs  will  inevitably  be 
your  ruin.     This  meafure  will  difunite  you:    it  cannot  be  taken,, 
without  a  violation  of  thofe  very  rules,  by  which  alone  you  can. 
regulate  your  own  pretcnfions  ;  it  will  fubftitute  power  for  juftice,. 
and,  therefore,  each  of  you  will  make  his  power  the  meafm-e  of 
liis  claim.     Not  one  of  you  will  have  fufiicient  authority  over  the 
reft,  to  make  a  peaceable  divifion  of  the  common  property;  and 
thus  a  new  war  will  commence,  of  which  your  defcendants,  that 
ai^e  not  yet  born,  will  probably  never  fee  the  end.     Is  it  not  better 
to  fit  down  in  peace^  with  juftice  and  moderation,  than  to  follow 
ambition,  where  all  is  tumult,  danger,  and  calamity  ?     Is  not  per- 
fed:  tranquillity  and  blamclcfs  pleafure,  a  plentiful  country  and 
friendly  neighbours,  the  glory  that  is  infeparable  from  juftice  ?   and 
the  authority,  that  muft  refult  from  an  integrity,  to  which  foreign 
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nations  refer  their  contefts  for  decifion,  more  defirablc,  than  the 
idle  vanity  of  lawlefs  conquefl  ?  I  fpeak,  O  princes  !  without  inte- 
reft  ;  I  oppofe  your  opinions,  becaufe  I  love  you ;  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  though  I  rifk  your  difpleafure:  Ihould  the  counfel  of  inte- 
grity be  lightly  rejeded  ?"  While  Telemachus  wvls  thus  fpeaking, 
with  a  new  and  irreliftible  authority  j  and  the  princes  were  admir- 
ing the  wifdom  of  his  counfels,  in  aftonifliment  and  fufpenfe  j  a 
confufed  noife  fpread  through  the  camp,  and  came  at  laft  to  the 
place  where  they  were  afTembled.  It  was  faid,  that  a  ftranger  had 
juft  landed,  with  a  company  of  men  in  arms;  that  he  was  of  a 
lofty  port,  and  had  a  military  greatnefs  in  his  afpedl  and  demean- 
our; that  he  appeared  to  have  endured  great  adverlity,  and  to  be 
fuperiour  to  all  fufferance.  The  foldiers,  who  were  ftationed  to 
guard  the  coaft,  at  firft  prepared  to  repulfc  him  as  an  enemy  that 
was  invading  their  country:  upon  which  he  drew  his  fword  with 
an  air  of  intrepidity,  and  declared  that,  if  he  was  attacked,  he 
could  make  good  his  defence  ;  but  that  he  required  only  peace  and 
hofpitality.  He  then  held  out  an  olive  branch  as  a  fupplicant ; 
and,  defiring  to  be  conducted  to  thofe  who  commanded  that  part 
of  the  coaft,  he  was  accordingly  brought  to  the  royal  aiTembly. 

The  moment  after  this  intelligence  was  received,  the  ftranger  en- 
tered. His  majeftic  appearance  ftruck  the  whole  aflcmbly  with  fur- 
prize  ;  he  looked  like  the  God  of  war,  when  he  calls  together  his 
fanguinary  bands  upon  the  mountains  of  Thrace  ;  and  he  addrefled 
the  princes  in  thefe  terms : 

"  Surely,  I  fee  the  guardians  of  mankind,  afTembled  to  defend 
their  country,  or  diftribute  juftice  ! '  Here,  then,  a  man,  perfecuted 
by  fortune,  may  hope  to  be  heard :  may  the  Gods  preferye  you 
from  the  like  calamity!  I  am  Diomede,  the  king  of  iEtolia,  wJio 
wounded  Venus  at  the  iiege  of  Troy  ;  and  her  vengeance  perfues 
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me,  whitherfocver  I  fly.  Neptune,  who  can  refufe  nothing  to  tlie 
Divine  daughter  of  the  fea,  has  given  me  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  waves ;  and  1  have  fufFcred  fliipwreck  almofl  upon  every 
fock.  Inexorable  Venus  has  left  me  no  hope  of  again  returning 
to  my  kingdom,  or  clafping  my  family  to  my  breaft!  In  the 
country,  where  I  firft  beheld  the  light,  I  fliall  behold  it  no  more : 
from  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  I  am  fevered  for  ever  !  Upon  this  un- 
known coall,  after  all  my  fhipwrecks,  I  fcek  only  fecurity  and  reft. 
Jupiter  himfelf,  is  the  Granger's  tutelary  God :  if,  therefore,  ye 
have  any  reverence  of  Heaven,  if  ye  have  any  feelings  of  com- 
paflion;  vouchfafe  me  Tome  negle<5ted  corner  of  this  vaft  country, 
fome  barren  fpot,  fome  untrodden  wafte,  fome  fandy  plain,  fome 
craggy  rock,  where  I  may  take  refuge  with  my  aflbciates  in  mif- 
fortune,  and  build  a  little  town,  a  fad  memorial  of  the  country  we 
have  lofl !  We  afk  but  a  fmall  traft  of  fuch  ground,  as  is  ufelefs 
to  you  ;  we  will  be  peaceful  neighbours,  and  firm  allies  j  we  will 
have  no  enemy,  and  no  intereft,  but  yours  ;  and  we  defire  no  other 
,diflin6tion  or  peculiarity,  than  the  liberty  of  living  according  to 
.our  own  laws." 

While  Diomede  was  fpeaking,  Telemachus  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  •,  and  all  the  changes  of  pafiion  were,  by  turns,  exprefifed 
in  his  afpedl.  When  the  hero,  at  firft,  mentioned  his  long  misfor- 
tunes, he  thought  this  majeftic  flranger  might  be  his  father,  and 
his  countenance  brightened  with  hope  ;  the  moment  he  declare^ 
himfelf  to  be  Diomede,  it  faded,  like  a  flower  at  the  chill  blaft  of 
the  north.;  and,  when  he  complained  of  inexorable  anger,  and  an 
offended  Goddefs,  the  heart  of  Telemachus  was  melted,  by  the 
remembrance  of  what  his  father  and  himfelf  had  fufFered  froiTi 
the  fame  caufe  :  the  conflid  was,  at  laft,  more  than  he  could  fuf- 
tain;  and,  burfling  into  tears  of  grief  and  joy,  he  threw  himfelf 
tupon  the  neck  of  Diomede,  and  enabraced  him. 

3  "  I  am. 
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"  I  am,  faid  he,  the  fon  of  Ulysses,  your  aflbciate  in  the  war; 
who,  when  you  carried  ofF  the  horfes  of  Rhefus,  was  not  idle. 
The  Gods  have  treated  him  with  unrelenting  feverity,  as  they  have 
treated  you.  If  the  oracles  of  Erebus  may  be  believed,  he  is  dill 
alive ;  but  alas !  he  is  not  alive  to  me.  I  have  left  Ithaca,  to  feek 
him  ;  and  I  have  now  loft  him,  and  my  country,  for  ever !  Judge, 
from  my  misfoi'tuncs,  of  my  compaflion  for  yours ;  for  misfortune 
is  the  parent  of  pity,  and  fo  far  it  is  an  advantage.  In  this  coun- 
try, I  am  but  a  ftranger  myfelf ;  and  I  have,  from  my  infancy^ 
fufFered  various  diftrefs  in  my  own.  Yet,  O  mighty  Diomede  !  {E 
was  not  there  ignorant  of  the  glory  you  have  acquired  ;  nor  am  I, 
here,  unable,  O  next  to  Achilles  in  courage  and  prowefs  !  to  procure" 
you  fome  fuccour.  The  princes  which  you  fee  in  this  aflembljr, 
are  not  ftrangers  to  humanity ;  they  are  fenfible,  that,  without  it, 
there  is  neither  virtue,  nor  courage,  nor  honour.  The  truly  great 
become  more  illuftrious  by  adverfity  ;  without  adverfity,  fomcthing 
is  wanting  in  their  character  j  they  cannot  be  examples,  either  of 
patience,  or  of  fortitude:  when  virtue  fufTers,  every  heart  is 
melted,  that  is  not  infenfible  to  virtue.  Entruft,  then,  your  affairs- 
implicitly  with  us,  to  whom  the  Gods  have  given  you  :  we  receive 
you,  as  a  bounty  from  their  hands ;  and  fhall  think  ourfelves 
happy,  in  the  power  of  alleviating  your  diftrefs." 

Diomede,  aftoniflied  at  what  he  heard,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Te- 
LEMACHUS;  and,  feeling  himfclf  moved  to  the  heart,  they  em- 
braced, as  if  they  had  been  long  united  by  the  moft  intimate 
friendfliip.  "  O  fon  of  the  wife  Ulysses,  faid  he,  how  worthy 
art  thou  of  fuch  a  father !  Thou  haft  the  fame  fwe'etnefs  of  coun- 
tenance, the  fame  graceful  elocution,  the  fame  force  of  eloquence, 
the  fame  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  the  fame  reftitude  of  thought !" 

"Hie  hero  was  alfo  embraced  by  PhiIo(ftetes ;  and  they  related  • 
tiheir  unfortunate  adventures  to  each  other:   "  You  would,  cer- 
tainly. 
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tainly,  faid  Philocletcs,  be  glad  once  more  to  feeNeflor:  he  has 
juft  loft  his  laft  furviving  child,  Pififtratus  ;  and,  to  him,  this  world 
is  now  only  a  vale  of  tears,  leading  to  the  grave.  Come  with  me, 
and  comfort  him :  an  unfortunate  friend  is  more  likely,  than  any 
other,  to  footh  his  diftrefs." 

They  went  immediately  to  his  tent :  but  grief  had  fo  much 
affeded  both  his  fenfes,  and  his  underftanding,  that  he  recolleded 
■Diomede  with  difficulty.  •  Diomede,  at  firft,  wept  with  him  ;  and 
the  old  man  felt  his  grief  increafed  by  the  interview  :  the  prefence 
•of  his  friend,  however,  foothed  his  anguifli  by  degrees  ;  and  it  was 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  fenfe  of  his  misfortunes  was,  in  fome 
■degree,  fufpended,  by  the  pleafure  of  relating  them,  and  of  hear- 
ing what  had  befallen  Diomede  in  return. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  aflembled  princes  confulted  with  Tele- 
MACHus,  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Telemachus  advifed  them, 
to  beftow  the  country  of  Arpos  upon  Diomede,  and  to  give  Poly- 
damas  to  the  Daunians  for  their  king.  Polydamas  was  their  coun- 
tryman ;  a  foldier,  of  whofe  eminent  abilities  Adraftus  was  jea- 
lous ;  and  whom,  therefore,  he  would  never  employ,  left  he  Ihould 
Ihare  the  glory  of  fuccefs,  which  he  wifhed  to  fecure  to  himfelf. 
Polydamas  had  often  4old  him,  in  private,  that,  in  a  war  againft 
united  nations,  his  life,  and  the  public  welfare,  were  too  much 
expofed  ;  and  would  have  perfuaded  him,  to  treat  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates  with  more  juftice  and  equity:  but  men,  who  liate  truth, 
hate  thofe  alfo  who  are  bold  enough  to  fpeak  it ;  they  are  not 
touched,  either  with  their  finccrity,  their  zeal,  or  their  difintereft- 
.ednefs.  A  delufive  profperity  hardened  the  heart  of  Adraftus, 
againft  the  counfels  of  virtue ;  and  the  negledl  of  them,  aftbrded 
3iim,  every  day,  a  new  triumph ;  for  fraud,  and  violence,  gave 
■him  the  advantage  over  all  his  enemies.    The  misfortunes,  which 
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Polydamas  predi(5led,  did  not  happen  ;  Adraflus  defpifed  the  timid 
prudence,  which  forclaw  nothing  but  difficulty  and  danger ;  Poly- 
damas became,  at  length,  infupportable  ;  he  was  difmifTed  from 
all  his  employments,  and  left  to  languifli  in  poverty  and'folitude. 

Polydamas  v/as,  at  firft,  overwhelmed  with  this  reverfe  of  for- 
tune :  but,  at  length,  it  fupplied  what  was  wanting  in  his  cha- 
ra6ler,  a  fcnfe  of  the  vanity  of  external  greatnefs.  He  became 
wife  at  his  own  expencc,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  felt  adverfity  : 
he  learnt,  by  degrees,  to  fuffer  ;  to  live  upon  little  ;  to  regale,  with 
tranquillity,  upon  truth ;  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  private  life, 
which  are  infinitely  more  eftimable,  than  thofe  that  glitter  in  the 
public  eye;  and  not  to  depend,  for  his  enjoyments,  upon  mankind. 
He  dwelt  in  a  defart,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Garganus,  where  a  rock, 
that  formed  a  kind  of  rude  vault,  fheltered  him  from  the  weather ; 
a  river,  that  fell  from  the  mountain,  quenched  his  thirft  ;  and  the 
fruit  of  fome  neighbouring  trees  allayed  his  hunger.  He  had  two 
flaves,  whom  he  employed  to  cultivate  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground ; 
and  he  affifted  them  in  their  work  with  his  own  hands.  The  foil 
repaid  his  labour  with  ufury,  and  he  was  in  want  of  nothing.  He 
had  not  only  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots,  in  abundance ;  but  the  moft 
fragrant  flowers  of  every  kind.  In  this  retirement,  he  deplored  the 
misfortune  of  thofe  nations,  which  the  mad  ambition  of  their 
prince  pufhes  on  to  their  ruin.  He  expeded,  every  day,  that  the 
Gods,  who,  though  long-fufFering,  are  juft,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  tyranny  of  Adraftus  :  he  thought  he  perceived,  that,  tlie  more 
the  tyrant  rofe  in  profperity,  the  nearer  he  approached  to  deftruc- 
tion ;  for  fuccelsful  imprudence,  and  abfolutc  authority  in  its 
utmoil  flretch,  are,  to  kings  and  kingdoms,  the  certain  fore-run- 
ners of  a  fall.  Yet,  when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Adraftus,  he  expreflcd  no  joy,  cither  in  having  forefeen  his  ruin, 
or  in  being  delivered  from  his  tyranny :    he  v/as  anxious,  only,  for 

V  f  f  his 
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his  country  ;  which,  he  feared,  the  conquerors  might  reduce  to  a 
ftate  of  ilavery. 

Such  was  the  man,  whom  Telemachus  propofed  to  give  the 
Daunians  for  their  king.  He  had  been  fome  time  acquainted,  both 
with  his  abiUties  and  his  virtue  ;  for  Telemachus,  as  he  had  been 
advifed  by  Mentor,  apphed  himfelf,  with  inceffant  diligence,  to 
difcover  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  all  perfons,  who  had  any 
confiderable  trull,  whether  under  the  allied  princes  with  whom  he 
ferved  in  the  war,  or  among  their  enemies :  and  it  was  one  of  his 
principal  employments,  in  every  place,  to  difcover  and  examine 
men  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  fome  fingular  talent  or  qualifica- 
tion, wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 

The  confederate  princes  were,  at  firft,  fomething  unwilling  to 
bellow  the  kingdom  upon  Polydamas  :  "  We  have  learnt,  faid  they, 
by  fatal  experience,  that  a  king  of  the  Daunians,  who  has  a  mili- 
tary difpofition,  and  military  fkill,  muft  be  extremely  formidable 
to  his  neighbours.  Polydamas  is  a  great  commander,  and  he  may 
bring  us  into  great  danger."  "  It  is  true,  faid  Telemachus,  that 
Polydamas  is  acquainted  with  war ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  he  is  a 
lover  of  peace  ;  which,  together,  make  the  very  charadter  that  our 
interefl:  requires.  A  man,  who  has  experienced  the  difficulties, 
the  dangers,  and  tlic  calamities  of  war,  is  much  better  qualified 
to  avoid  them,  than  he  that  knows  them  only  by  report :  Polyda- 
mas has  learnt  to  relifh,  and  to  value,  the  bleflings  of  tranquillity ; 
he  always  condemned  the  enterprizes  of  Adrailus,  and  forefaw  the 
ruin  in  which  they  would  terminate.  You  will  have  much  more 
to  fear  from  a  weak  prince,  without  knov/lcdge,  and  without  expe- 
rience, than  from  one,  who  fees  all  with  his  own  eye,  and  deter- 
mines all  by  his  own  will.  The  weak  and  ignorant  prince  will 
fee  all  things  with  the  eyes  of  another ;  eitlier  of  fome  capricious 
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favourite,  or  feme  flattering,  turbulent,  and  ambitious  minifter ; 
he  will,  therefore,  be  engaged  in  a  war  without  intending  it :  and 
you  can  certainly  have  no  dcpendance  upon  him,  who  afts  impli- 
citly by  the  direction  of  others  ;  there  can  be  no  hope  that  his 
promifes  will  be  kept ;  and  you  will,  in  a  fliort  time,  have  no 
alternative,  but  to  deftroy  him,  or  fuffer  yourfeives  to  be  deflroyed 
by  him.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  advantageous,  more  lafc,  and» 
ai  the  fame  time,  more  juft  and  more  generous,  faithfully  to  fulfil 
tlie  truft  which  the  Daunians  have  placed  in  you,  and  give  them  a 
l^ing  diat  is  worthy  of  dominion  ?" 

All  fcruples  being  intirely  removed  by  this  difcourfe,  Polydamas 
was  immediately  propofed  to  the  Daunians,  who  waited  the  deter- 
mination of  the  affembly  with  great  impatience.  As  foon  as  they 
heard  the  name  of  Polydamas,  they  anfwered,  "  The  allies  have 
now  proved  the  fincerity  of  their  intentions,  and  given  us  a  pledge  of 
perpetual  peace,  by  propoling  a  man  of  fuch  virtue  and  abilities  for 
our  king :  if  they  had  propofed  a  man  without  fpirit,  without  virtue, 
without  knowledge,  we  Ihould  have  concluded,  that  they  dcfigned 
only  to  make  us  weak  and  contemptible,  by  rendering  our  government 
corrupt ;  a  cruel  fubtilty,  which  we  could  not  have  feen  pra(n;ifed 
againll  us,  without  a  fecret  but  llrong  refentment !  The  choice  of 
Polydamas,  indeed,  is  a  proof  of  nobler  principles :  for,  as  the 
allies  have  given  us  a  king,  who  is  incapable  of  doing  any  thing 
inconfiftcnt  with  the  liberty  and  honour  of  our  ftate,  it  is  manifeft, 
that  they  expedl  nothing  which  can  either  degrade  or  opprefs  us  ; 
and,  on  our  part,  we  take  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  that,  if  the  rivers 
return  not  back  to  their  fources,  we  will  not  ceafe  to  love  thofe, 
who  have  treated  us  with  fo  noble  a  beneficence.  May  our  latefl 
pofterity  remember  the  benefits,  which  have  this  day  been  con- 
ferred upon  us ;  and  renew,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
peace  of  the  golden  age  in  Hefperia,  till  time  fliall  be  no  more  !" 

F  f  f  a  Telemachus 
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Telemackus  tlien  propofed  to  the  Daunians,  that  the  plains  of 
Arpos  iliould  be  given  to  Diomede,  for  the  fettlement  of  a  colony  : 
"  You  will  lay  this  new  people,  faid  he,  under  an  obligation  with- 
out expcncc.     You  do  not  occupy  the  country,  in  which  they  will 
fettle;  yet   they  will  be  indebted,    for  their  fettlement  there,  to 
you.     Remember,  that  all  men  fliould  be  imited  by  the  bands  of 
love  ;  that  the  earth  is  of  an  extent,  much  larger  than  they  can 
fill ;  that  it  is  necellary  to  have  neighbours  ;  and  eligible  to  have 
fuch  neighbours,  as  arc  obliged  to  you  for  their  fettlement :    nor 
fliould  you  be  infenlible  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  prince,  to  whom 
his  native  country  is  interdi<51;ed  for  ever.      An  union  between  him 
and  Polydamas  will  be  immediately  formed,  upon  mutual  prin- 
ciples  of  rectitude   and   benevolence,    the   only   principles   upon 
which  any  union  can  be  lading :    you  will,  therefore,  fecure  all 
the  bleflings  of  peace  to  yourfelves  j    and  become  fo  formidable 
to  all  the  neighbouring  Hates,  that  none  of  them  will  attempt  the 
acquiiition  of  grcatnefs  and  power,  that  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  reft.     As  we  have  given,  to  your  country  and  people,  a  king, 
that  will  procure,  to  both,  the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  and 
honour ;  let  your  liberality,  at  our  requeft,  bellow  a  country  that 
you  do  not  cultivate,  upon  a  king,  who  has  an  indubitable  claim 
to  your  adiftance." 

The  Daunians  anfwered,  that  they  could  refufe  nothing  to  Te- 
LKMACHus,  who  had  given  them  Polydamas  for  a  king;  and  they 
went  immediately  to  feek  him  in  his  defart,  that  they  might  place 
him  upon  the  throne.  Firft,  however,  they  granted  the  fertile 
plains  of  Arpos  to  Diomede,  for  a  new  kingdom  ;  and  their  bounty 
to  him,  was  extremely  pleafmg  to  the  allies  ;  becaufe  his  colony  of 
Greeks  would  powerfully  affift  them  to  reprefs  the  Daunians,  in 
any  future  attempt  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  neighbouring 
Hates,  of  which  Adraftus  had  given  them  fo  pernicious  an  example. 
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All  the  purpofcs  of  the  alliance  being  now  accomplifhed,  the 
princes  drew  off  their  forces  in  feparate  bodies  ;  and  Telemachus 
departed  with  his  Cretans,  having  firft  tenderly  embraced  his  noble 
friend  Diomede,  Neftor  ftill  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon, 
and  Piiilodtctes  who  poiTefTed  and  deferved  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 

The  END  of  the  TWENTY. FIRST    B  O  O  K.. 
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TELEMACHUS  was  now  impatient  to  rejoin  Mentor  at  Salen- 
tum,  and  to  embark  with  him  for  Ithaca,  where  he  hoped 
his  father  would  arrive  before  him.  As  he  approached  the  city,  he 
was  aftonifhed  to  fee,  that  the  neighbouring  country,  which  he 
had  left  alnioft  a  defart,  was  now  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation  j 
and  fwarmed,  like  a  hive,  with  the  children  of  induflry  and  labour: 
this  change  he  imputed  to  the  wifdom  of  Mentor.  But  when  he 
entered  the  city,  and  perceived  that  its  appearance  was  much  lefs 
magnificent,  and  that  fewer  hands  were  employed  to  furnifii  the 
luxuries  of  life,  he  was  d'ifpleafed  ;  for  he  was  naturally  fond  of 
elegance  and  fplendour :  his  difpleafure,  however,  foon  gave  way 
to  other  fentiments ;  he  faw  IdomCneus  and  Mentor  at  a  diflance, 
coming  to  meet  him ;  and  his  hedrt  inftantly  overflowed  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  joy.    It  was  not,  however,  without  fomc  mixture  of 

anxiety  j 
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anxiety ;  for,  notwithftanding  his  fuccefs  in  the  expedition  againft 
Adraftus,  he  doubted,  whether  his  condu(5l,  upon  the  whole,  would 
be  approved  by  Mentor,  and  endeavoured  to  read  his  fentiments 
in  his  eyes  as  he  approached. 

Idomcneus  embraced  Telemachus  with  the  affection  of  a  parent; 
and  TiiLEMACHus,  as  foon  as  he  was  difengaged,  threw  himfelf 
upon  the  neck  of  Mentor,  and  burft  into  tears.  "  I  am  fatisfied, 
fays  Mentor  :  you  have,  indeed,  committed  great  faults  ;  but  they 
have  acquainted  you  with  your  infirmities,  and  warned  you  of 
felf-confidcnce.  More  advantage  is  fometimes  derived  from  difap- 
pointment,  than  fuccefs.  Great  atchievements  frequently  produce 
contemptible  vain  glory,  and  dangerous  prefumption :  but  difap- 
pointmcnts  from  ill  conducft,  inake  the  man  a  cenfor  of  himfelf ; 
and  reftore  the  wifdom,  which  fuccefs  had  taken  away.  You  arc- 
not  to  feek  praife  from  men  ;  but  to  offer  it,  with  humility,  to  the 
Gods.  You  have,  indeed,  performed  noble  exploits ;  but  you  mufl 
confcfs,  that  you  was  rather  the  inflrument,  than  the  agent :  were 
they  not  efFedled,  by  powers,  communicated  froin  without  ?  and 
were  they  not  frequently  endangered,  by  your  precipitation  and 
impi-udence  ?  Are  you  not  fccretly  confcious,  that  Minerva  exalted 
you  into  a  nature,  fiiperiour  to  your  own  ;  and  that,  after  this 
transformation  only,  you  became  equal  to  the  atchievements  that 
you  performed?  Minerva  fufpcnded  your  paflions,  as  Neptune 
fufpends  the  fwelling  of  the  furge,  when  he  commands  the 
tempeft  to  be  flill." 

While  IdoiTieneus  w^as  gratifying  his  curiofity,  by  making  vari- 
ous enquiries  of  the  Cretans,  that  vv^ere  returned  with  Telemachus 
from  the  war;  Telemachus  was  liflening  to  ihe  wifdom  of  Mentor. 
At  length,  looking  round  him  with  aftonifhment,  "  I  fee  many 
alterations  here,  faid  he,  of  which  I  cannot  comprehend  the  caufc: 
2  has 
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has  any  misfortune  happened  to  Salentum  in  my  abfence  ?  The 
magnificence  and  fplendor,  in  which  I  left  it,  have  difappeared.  I 
fee  neither  filver,  nor  gold,  nor  jewels  ;  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
plain,  the  buildings  are  fmaller  and  more  fimple,  the  arts  languifh, 
and  the  city  is  become  a  defart." 

"  Have  you  obferved,  replied  Mentor  with  a  fmile,  the  ilate  of 
the  country  that  lies  round  it  ?"     *'  Yes,  faid  Telemachus  ;  I  perceive 
that  agriculture  is  become  an  honourable  profeflion,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  field  uncultivated."     "  And  which  is  beft,  replied  Mentor, 
a  fuperb  city,  abounding  in  marble,  and  filver,  and  gold,  with  a 
fteril  and  negledted  country ;  or  a  country  in  a  flate  of  high  cul- 
tivation, and  fruitful  as  a  garden,  with  a  city,  where  decency  has 
taken  place  of  pomp  ?    A   great  city,  full  of  artificers,-  who  are 
employed  only  to  effeminate  the  manners,  by  furnilliing  the  fuper- 
.  fluities  of  luxury,  furrounded  by  a  poor  and  uncultivated  country  ; 
refembles  a  monfl;er,  with   a  head  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  a 
withered  enervated  body,  without  beauty,  vigour,  or  proportion. 
The  genuine  flrength  and  true  riches  of  a  kingdom,  confift  in  the 
number  of  people,  and  the  plenty  of  provifions  j  and  innumerable 
people  now  cover  the  whole  territory  of  Idomeneus,  which  they 
cultivate  with  unwearied  diligence  and  afiiduity.     His  dominions 
may  be  confidered  as  one  town,  of  which  Salentum  is  the  center ; 
for  the  people  that  were  wanting  in  the  fields,  and  fuperfluous  in 
the  city,  we  have  removed  from  the  city  to  the  fields :    we  have 
alfo  brought  in  many  foreigners  ;  and,  as  the  produce  of  the  earth 
will  always  be   in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  that  till  it, 
this  quiet  and  peaceable  multitude  is  a  much  more  valuable  acqui- 
fition  than  a  new  conqucfl:.      We  have  expelled  thofe  arts,  which 
divert  the  poor  from  pi'ocuring,  by  agriculture,  the  neceilaries  of 
life;  and  corrupt  the  wealthy,  by  giving  them  the  fuperfluitics  of 
luxury  and  pride:   but  we  have  done  no  injury  to  the  polite  arts; 
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flor  to  thofe,  who  have  a  true  genius  for  their  cultivation.  Ido- 
meneus  is  thus  become  much  more  powerful,  than  he  was,  when 
you  admired  his  magnificence ;  a  falfc  fplendor,  which,  by  daz- 
zling the  eye,  concealed  fuch  weaknefs  and  mifery,  as  would,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  have  fubverted  his  empire !  He  has  now  a  much  greater 
number  of  fubjecHis,  and  he  fubfifts  them  with  greater  facility : 
thefe  people,  inured  to  labour  and  hardfliip,  and  fet  aboVe  a  fond 
and  effeminate  attachment  to  life,  by  the  wife  inflitutions  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  are  always  ready  to  take  the 
field,  in  defence  of  the  country  which  they  have  cultivated  with 
their  own  hands ;  and  the  flate,  which  you  think  is  in  decay,  will 
fliortly  be  the  wonder  of  Hefperia. 

"  Remember,  O  my  fon  !  that  there  are  two  evils  in  government, 
which  admit  of  no  remedy ;  an  unequitable  and  defpotic  power  in 
the  prince,  and  a  luxurious  depravity  of  manners  in  the  people. 
Princes,  that  have  been  accuftomcd  to  confidcr  their  will  only  as 
law,  and  to  give  the  reins  to  their  paffions,  may  do  any  thing ; 
but  their  power  of  doing  any  thing,  is  neceflarily  fubverted  by  its 
own  excefs-:  their  government  is  capricioufly  adminiflered,  without 
maxim  or  principle  ;  they  are  univerfally  feared,  and  flattered  j 
their  fubjefts  degenerate  into  flaves  ;  and,  of  thefe  flaves,  the  num- 
ber is  perpetually  diminifhing.  Who  fhall  dare  to  affront  them 
with  truth  !  Who  fljall  flem  the  torrent  of  deftruftion  !  it  fwells 
over  all  bounds ;  the  wife  flic  before  it,  and  figh  in  fecret  over  the 
ruin  of  their  country.  Some  fudden  and  violent  revolution  only, 
can  reduce  this  enormous  power  within  proper  bounds  ;  and  by 
that,  which  alone  can  reflrain  it,  it  is  frequently  deflroyed.  No- 
thing is  fo  certain  a  prefage  of  irremediable  deflru(5tion,  as  authority 
pufhed  to  excefs ;  it  is  like  a  bow  that  is  overbent,  which,  if  not 
relaxed,  will  fuddenly  fly  to  pieces :  and  who  fhall  venture  to  relax 
it  i    This  cxceilive,  this  fatal,  but  flattering  power,  has  been  once 
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the  ruin  of  Idomeneus ;  he  was  dethroned,  but  not  undeceived  t 
and  of  that  power,  which,  as  it  is  not  intended  for  mankind,  can 
be  alTumed  only  to  their  ruin,  he  would  Hill  have  been  the  dupe,  if 
the  Gods  had  not  fent  us  hither  for  his  deliverance  :  and,  after  all, 
events,  fcarce  lefs  than  miracles,  have  been  necelTary  to  open  his 
eyes. 

"  The  other  incurable  evil,  is  luxury.  As  the  prince  is  corrupted 
by  an  excefs  of  power,  the  people  are  corrupted  by  luxury.  It  has 
been  faid,  indeed,  that  luxury  feeds  the  poor  at  the  expence  of  the 
rich :  but,  certainly,  the  poor  may  be  fubfifted  by  ufeful  employ- 
ments ;  if  they  apply  thcmfelves  to  multiply  the  produ(5ls  of  the 
earth,  they  will  be  under  no  neceffity  to  corrupt  the  rich  by  the 
refinements  of  luxury. .  A  deviation  from  the  fimplicity  of  nature, 
is  fometimes  fo  general,  that  a  whole  nation  confiders  the  moll 
trifling  fuperfluities  as  the  neceflaries  of  life :  thefe  factitious  ne- 
ceflaries  multiply  every  day  ;  and  people  can  no  longer  fublifl  with- 
out things,  which,  thirty  years  before,  had  never  been  in  being. 
This  luxury  is  called  talte,  improvement,  and  politencfs ;  and 
though  a  vice,  which  fuperinduces  almoft  every  other,  it  is  culti- 
vated and  commended  as  a  virtue.  Its  contagion  fpreads  from  the 
prince  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people:  the  royal  family  imitates  the 
magnificence  of  the  king ;  the  nobles,  that  of  the  royal  family ; 
the  middle  clafs,  that  of  the  nobles  ;  for  who  makes  a  jull  eftima- 
tion  of  himfelf  ?  and  the  poor  would  intrude  upon  the  clafs  above 
them.  Every  one  lives  above  his  condition ;  fome  from  oftentation, 
and  to  glory  in  their  wealth  ;  fome  from  a  falfe  fhame,  and  to  con- 
ceal their  poverty.  Even  thofe,  who  difcover  the  mifchief  of  this 
general  folly,  want  fortitude  to  fet  the  firll  examples  of  reforma- 
tion :  all  conditions  are  confounded,  and  the  nation  is  undone.,  A 
defire  of  gain  to  fupport  this  idle  expence,  taints,  by  degrees,  the 
purcfl:,  minds  ;  wealth  is  the  only  objed  of  defu-e,  and  poverty  the 
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only  mark  of  difgrace.  You  may  have  learning,  talents,  and  vir- 
tue ;  you  may  difFufe  knowledge,  you  may  win  battles,  fave  your 
country,  and  facrifice  your  interefl ;  and,  after  all,  if  your  merit 
is  not  fet  off  by  the  glitter  of  fafliionable  expcnce,  you  will  fmk; 
into  obfcurity  and  contempt.  Even  thofe  who  arc  without  money, 
will  not  appear  to  want  it;  they  live  at  tlic  fame  cxpence,  as 
if  they  had  it ;  they  borrow,  they  cheat,  and  pra(5life  a  thou- 
fand  fcandalous  expedients,  to  procure  it :  and  who  fliall  apply 
a  remedy  to  thefe  evils?  New  laws  muft  be  inllituted,  and  the 
tafte  and  habit  of  the  whole  nation  muft  be  changed :  and  who 
is  equal  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  but  he,  who  is  at  once  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  a  prince ;  who,  by  the  example  of  his  own  decency 
and  moderation,  can  fhame  the  fools  that  are  fond  of  oftcntation 
and  parade,  and  keep  the  wife  in  countenance,  who  would  rejoice 
to  be  encouraged  in  an  honeft  frugality." 

Telemachus,  while  he  liftened  to  this  difcourfe,  perceived  the 
delufions  of  his  mind  vanifh,  like  a  man  that  wakes  from  a  dream. 
He  was  now  confcious  to  truth  ;  and  his  heart  was  transformed 
to  its  image,  as  marble  to  the  idea  of  the  fculptor,  when  he  gives 
it  the  features,  the  attitude,  and  almoft  the  foftnefs  of  life.  At 
firft,  he  made  no  reply ;  but,  while  he  recolle<5l:cd  what  he  had 
heard,  he  attentively  reviewed  the  alterations  that  had  been  made 
in  the  city. 

At  length,  turning  to  Mentor,  "  You  have,  faid  he,  made  Ido- 
meneus  one  of  the  wifeft  princes  upon  earth  ;  I  no  longer  know 
either  him,  or  his  people.  I  am  now  convinced,  that  your  atchieve- 
ments  here,  are  much  greater  than  ours  in  the  field.  The  fuccefs 
of  war  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  elTec^  of  perfonal  prowefs  and 
chance ;  and  the  commander  muft  always  fliare  the  glory  of  con- 
queft -with  his  men:    but  your  work  is,  properly  and  exclufively, 
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your  own :  you  have,  alone,  oppofed  a  whole  nation,  and  its  prince  5 
and  you  have  corredled  the  manners  and  principles  of  both.  Th« 
fuccefs  of  war  is  always  fatal  and  horrid :  but  all,  here,  is  the 
work  of  celellial  wifdom  ;  all  is  gentle,  pure,  and  lovely ;  all  indi- 
cates an  authority  more  than  human.  When  man  is  defirous  of 
glory,  why  does  he  not  feek  it,  by  works  of  benevolence  like 
thefe  ?  O  how  falfe  are  their  notions  of  glory,  who  hope  to  acquire 
it,  by  ravaging  the  earth,  and  deflroying  inankind  !"  At  this  excla- 
mation of  Telemachus,  Mentor  felt  a  fecretjoy  that  brightened 
in  his  countenance;  for  it  convinced  him,  that  his  pupil  had 
reduced  the  value  of  conqueft  and  triumph  to  their  true  ftandard, 
at  an  age,  when  it  would  have  been  but  natural  to  over-rate  the 
glory  he  had  acquired. 

"  It  is  true,  replied  Mentor  after  a  paufe,  all  that  Idomeneus 
has  done  here  is  right,  and  deferves  commendation ;  but  he  may 
do  Hill  better.  ,jjejias  npw_brca;igh^^ 

and  he  a,pplies  himfelf  to  the  government  of  .his ,  people, .  upon 
juft  principles :  but  he  has  ftill  great  faults,  which  feem  to  be  the 
progeny  of  faults  that  are  pall.  When  we  make  an  effort  to  leave 
familiar  vices,  they  feem  to  follow  us ;  bad  habits,  relaxation  of 
mind,  inveterate  errors,  and  ftrong  prejudices,  long  remain.  Jiappj 

Aajre.thqfe,  who  never  deviated  into  error  j^i\,theirre6titud£,  and 

ilhcirs  only,  can  be  uniform  and  cqnflant.     The^jQods^  QX?AEM.A- 
f  _chus  !^  require  more  from  you,  than  from  Idomeneus ;   becaufe 

^^ou  have  been  made  acquainted  ^yith  truthj^fr^^      your  earlieft. 

(infancy  ;  and  have  never  been  expofed  10  the  fedudion  of  un- 
^bounded  profperity. 

"  Idomeneus,  continued  Mentor,  is  by  no  means  deficient,  either 
in  penetration  or  knowledge  ;  but  he  walles  his  abilities  upon  little 
things  ;   he  is  too  much  bufied  upon  parts,  to  comprehend  the 
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tvhole  ;  and  he  arranges  atoms,  inuead  of  conceiving  a  fyflem. 
The  proof  of  abilities  in  a  king,  as  the  fupreme  govcrnour  of 
others,  docs  not  confift  in  doing  every  thing  himfelf :  to  attempt 
it,  is  a  poor  ambition ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  others  will  believe  it 
can  be  done,  an  idle  hope.  Ja.^xexjijricuU^ Jtllie .h'lXXS^,  fhould,  not 

,be  thejiodj:jjt?utj;he_foi^^^  by  his  influence,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion, the  hands  flaould  operate,  and  the  feet  fliould  walk :  he  lliould 
conceive  what  is  to  be  done,  bi:U-ii£.ihould  appoint  others  to  do  it ; 
his  abilities  will  appear  in  the  conception  of  his  defigns,  and  the 
choice  of  his  inftruments.  He  Ihould  never  Hoop  to  their  func- 
tion, nor  fuffer  them  to  afpire  to  his :  neither  fliould  he  truft  them 
implicitly  ;  he  ought  to  examine  their  proceedings,  and  be  equally 
able  to  detc(5l  a  want  of  judgment  or  integrity.  _He  governs  well, 

Jvvlio^fc_erns  thij,.Y^jjQ]^^^^  abilities  of  men,  and  em- 

ploys them  to  achniniftergQ.vernmerit,,  under  him,  in  ..departments 
that_are  exa(5tly  fuited  to  their  talents.  The  perfc6lior>,^pf , fy,pj-cme 
goyeLnrnent,  confifts  in  the  governing  of  thofe  that  govern:  he 
that  prclides,  fhould  try,  reflrain,  ana  correct  them ;  he  fliould  en- 
courage, raife,  change,  and  difplace  them.;,„Ji:e^  l]ipujdjceep  th^ 
jfor  ever,  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  hand:  but,  to  make  the  minute 
particulars  of  their  fubordinate  departments,  objects  of  perfonal 
application,  indicates  meannefs  and  fufpicion  ;  and  fills  the  mind 
with  petty  anxieties,  that  leave  it  neither  time,  nor  liberty,  for  de^ 
figns,  that  are  worthy  of  royal  attention.  To  form  great  deflgns, 
all  muft  be  freedom  and  tranquillity ;  no  intricacies  of  bufinefs 
muft  embarrafs  or  perplex,  no  fubordinate  objecfls  mufl  divide  the 
attention. ,_j\._jTaind.  that, jisexhaufted  upon  minute  particidars, 
refembles  the  lees  of  wine,  that  have  neither  flavour  nor  flrength: 
and  a  king,  that  bufies  himfelf  in  doing  the  duty  of  his  fervants, 
is  always  determined  by  prefent  appearances,  and  never  extends 
his  view  to  futurity  ;  he  is  always  abforbed,  by  the  bufinefs  of  tlic 

day 
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day  that  is  pafling  over  him  ;  and  this,  being  his  only  objecT:,  ac- 
quires an  undue  importance,  which,  if  compared  with  others,  it 
would  lofe.  The  mind  that  admits  but  one  objedl  at  a  time,  mufl 
naturally  contradl ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  well  of  any  affair, 
without  conlidering  many,  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and 
j'anging  them  in  a  certain  order,  by  which  their  relative  import- 
ance will  appear.  He  that  ncglecSls  this  rule  in  government,  re- 
fembles  a  mufician,  who  fhould  content  himfelf  with  the  difcovery 
of  melodious  tones,  one  by  one,  and  never  think  of  combining 
or  harmonizing  them  into  mufic,  which  would  not  only  gratify 
the  ear,  but  afFecft  the  heart.  Or  he  may  be  compared  to  an  archi- 
tei51,  who  fliould  fancy  the  powers  of  his  art  exhaudcd,  by  heap- 
ing together  large  columns,  and  great  quantities  of  flone  curiou/Iy 
carved,  without  confidering  the  proportion  of  his  building,  or  the 
arrangement  of  his  ornaments  :  fuch  an  artift,  when  he  was  build- 
ing a  faloon,  would  not  refledl,  that  a  fuitable  ftair-cafe  fhould  be 
added ;  and  when  he  was  bufy  upon  the  body  of  the  building,  he 
would  forget  the  court- yard,  and  the  portal :  his  work  would  be 
nothing  more,  than  a  confufed  afTemblage  of  parts,  not  fuited  to 
£ach  other,  not  concurring  to  form  a  whole  :  fuch  a  work  would 
be  fo  far  from  doing  him  honour,  that  it  would  be  a  perpetual 
monument  of  difgrace  ;  it  would  fliew,  that  his  range  of  thought 
was  not  fufficient  to  include  all  the  parts  of  his  defign  at  once,  that 
his  mind  was  contracted,  and  his  genius  fubordinate  ;  for  he  that 
fees  only  from  part  to  part,  is  fit  only  to  execute  the  defigns  of 
another.  Be  aflured,  my  dear  Trlemachus,  that  the  govcmment 
of  a  kingdom  requires  a  certain  harmony  like  muiic,  and  jufl  pro- 
portions like  architedure. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  carry  on  the  parallel  between  thefe 
arts  and  government,  I  can  eafdy  make  you  comprehend  the  infe- 
riority 
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riority  of  thofe,  who  adminifter  government  by  parts,  and  not  as 
a,  whole,.  He  that  fings  particular  parts  in  a  concert,  however  great 
hi"s  fkill,  or  excellent  his  voice,  is  ftill  but  a  fmger ;  he  who  regu- 
lates all  the  parts,  and  condu(5ls  the  whole,  is  the  mafter  of  miific : 
fo,  he  that  fafliions  the  columns,  and  carries  up  the  fide  of  a  build- 
ing, is  no  more  than  a  mafon  ;  but  he  who  has  defigned  the  whole, 
and  whofe  mind  fees  all  the  relations  of  part  to  part,  is  the  archi- 
te6t.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  arc  mod  bufy,  who  difpatch  the 
greateft  number  of  affiiirs,  can  lead  be  faid  to  govern ;  they  are 
inferiour  workmen  :  the  prefiding  mind,  the  genius  that  governs 
the  ftate,  is  he,  who  doing  nothing,  caufes  all  to  be  done ;  who 
meditates  and  contrives  ;  who  looks  forward  to  the  future,  and 
back  to  the  paft ;  who  fees  relative  proportions,  arranges  all  things 
in  order,  and  provides  for  remote  contingencies  j  who  keeps  him- 
felf  in  perpetual  exercife,  to  wreftle  with  fortune,  as  the  fwimmcr 
ftruggles  with  a  torrent ;  and  whofe  mind  is,  night  and  day,  upon 
the  ilretch,  that,  anticipating  all  events,  nothing  may  be  left  to 
chance. 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Telemachus,  that  a  great  painter  is 
inceflantly  toiling,  that  he  may  difpatch  his  work  with  the  greater 
expedition  ?  No  ;  fuch  drudgery  and  conflraint  would  quench  all 
the  fire  of  imagination  ;  he  would,  no  longer,  work  like  a  genius  ; 
for  the  genius  works,  as  he  is  impelled  by  the  powers  of  fancy, 
in  fudden,  vigorous,  but  irregular  fallies.  Does  the  genius  grind 
his  colours,  or  prepare  his  pencils  ?  No  ;  he  leaves  that  to  others, 
that  are,  as  yet,  but  in  the  rudiments  of  his  art :  he  referves  him- 
felf  for  the  labours  of  the  mind;  he  transfers  his  ideas  to  the  can- 
vas, in  fome  bold  and  glowing  ftrokes,  which  give  dignity  to  his 
figures,  and  animate  them,  not  only  with  life  but  paffion..  His> 
mind,  teems  with  the  thoughts  and  fentiments  of  the  heroes  he  is 
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to  reprefent ;  he  is  carried  back  to  the  ages  in  wliich  they  lived, 
and  is  prefcnt  to  the  circumftances  they  were  placed  in.  But,  with 
this  fervid  enthufxafm,  he  pofTefTes  alfo  a  judgment,  that  reftrains 
and  regulates  it ;  fo  that  his  whole  work,  however  bold  and  ani- 
mated, is  perfe6lly  confonant  to  propriety  and  truth.  And  can  it 
be  imagined,  that  lefs  elevation  of  genius,  lefs  effort  of  thought, 
is  neceffary  to  make  a  great  king,  than  a  good  painter  ?  Let  us, 
therefore,  conclude,  that  the  province  of  a  king,  is  to  think  ;  to 
form  great  defigns  ;  and  to  make  choice  of  men,  properly  qualified 
to  carry  them  into  execution." 

"  I  think,  faid  Telemachus,  that  I  perfccT;ly  comprehend  your 
meaning :  but,  furely,  a  king,  who  leaves  the  difpatch  of  public 
bufinefs  to  others,  will  be  often  impofc^  upon."  "  You  impofe 
iipon  yourfelf,  replied  Mentor  i^^^n^ral. knowledge  of  govern- 
ment^ will  always  fecure..himi,a^ain,ft  imj-.ofm^^^  Thofe,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  radical  principles,  and  have  not  fagacity  to 
difcern  the  talents  and  characSters  of  men,  are  always  feeking  their 
way,  like  men  in  the  dark.  If  thefe,  indeed,  efcape  impofition,  it 
is  by  chance  ;  for  they  have  not  a  clear  and  perfecft  knowledge  of 
what  they  feek,  nor  in  what  direcT:ion  they  fhould  move  to  find  it : 
their  knowledge  is  juft  fufficient  to  excite  fufpicion  ;  and  they  are 
rather  fufpicious  of  integrity  that  oppofes  them  with  truth,  than 
of  fraud  that  feduces  tlicm  by  flattery.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
who  know  the  principle  of  government,  and  can  diftinguifli  the 
charaders  of  men,  know  what  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  and 
how  to  obtain  it :  they  know,  at  leafl,  whether  the  perfons  they 
employ  are,  in  general,  proper  inllruments  to  execute  their  defigns; 
and  whether  they  conceive  and  adopt  their  views,  with  fuflicient 
precifion  and  abilities  to  carry  them  into  "effect.  Befides,  as  their 
attention  is  not  divided  by  embarralling  particulars,  they  keep  the 
4  great 
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great  objetH;  flcadily  in  view ;  and  can  always  judge,  whether  they 
deviate,  or  approach  it:  if  they  are  fometimcs  deceived,  it  is  in 
accidental  and  trifling  matters,  that  are  not  elTential  to  the  principal 
delign.  They  are  alfo  fuperiour  to  little  jealoufies,  which  are 
always  marks  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  groveling  difpofition:  they 
know,  that,  in  great  affairs,  they  muft  in  fome  particulars  be  de- 
ceived, becaufc  they  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  men,  and  men 
are  often  deceitful ;  and  more  is  loft,  by  the  delay  and  irrefolution 
which  arifes  from  want  of  confidence  in  thofe  who  muft  be  em- 
ployed, than  from  petty  frauds,  by  which  that  confidence  is 
abufed.  He  is  comparatively  happy,  who  is  difappointed  only  in 
affairs  of  fmall  moment :  the  great  work  may  go  on  with  fuccefs ; 
and  it  is  about  this  only,  that  a  great  man  ought  to  be  folicitous. 
Fraud,  indeed,  fliould  be  feverely  puniflied,  when  it  is  difcovercd  ; 
but  he,  that  would  not  be  deceived  in  matters  of  importance,  muft, 
in  trifles,  be  content  to  be  deceived.  An  artificer,  in  his  work-room, 
fees  every  thing  with  his  own  eye,  and  does  every  thing  with  his 
own  hand  ;  but  a  king,  who  prefides  over  a  great  nation,  can  nei- 
ther fee  all  nor  do  all :  he  ought,  indeed,  to  do  nothing  himfelf* 
but  what  another  cannot  do  under  him  ;  and  to  fee  nothing,  that 
is  not  efTcntial  to  fome  determination  of  great  importance. 

"  You,  Telemachus,  continued  Mentor,  are  a  favourite  of  the 
Gods  ;  and  it  is  their  pleafure,  to  diftinguifli  your  reign  by  wifdom. 
All  that  you  fee  here,  is  done,  lels  for  the  glory  of  Idomcneus, 
than  for  your  inftrudion  :  and  if  your  virtues  correfpond  with  the 
dcfigns  of  Heaven,  the  wife  inftitutions  that  you  admire  in  Salen- 
tuni,  are  but  as  fhadows  to  the  fubftancc,  in  comparifon  of  what 
you  will  one  day  do  in  Ithaca.  But  Idomcneus  has  now  prepared 
a  fliip  for  our  departure  ;  and  it  is  time,  that  we  fhould  think  of 
quitting  the  coafts  of  Hefpcria." 

H  h  h  At 
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At  the  mention  of  their  departure,  Telemaciius  opened  his  heart 
to  his  friend,  with  refped  to  an  attachment,  which  made  it  impof- 
fible  for  hira  to  leave  Salentum  without  regret.  The  fecret,  how- 
ever, cofl  him  fome  pain '.  "  You  will  blame  me,  perhaps,  faid  he^ 
for  yielding,  too  eafily,  to  impreffions  of  love,  in  the  countries 
through  which  I  paFs  ;  but  my  heart  would  always  reproach  me,  if  I 
fliould  hide  from  you  the  paflion  that  I  have  conceived  for  Antiope, 
the  daughter  of  Idomencus.  This,  my  dear  Mentor,  is  not  a  blind 
impulfc,  like  that  which  you  taught  me  to  furmount  in  the  iiland' 
of  Calypso.  I  know,  that  the  wound  which  my  heart  received 
from  Eucharis,  was  deep  ;  neither  time  nor  abfence  can  efface  her 
image  from  my  heart  ;  and  I  cannot,  even  now,  pronounce  her 
name,  without  emotion.  After  fuch  experience  of  my  weaknefs, 
I  muil  be  diffident  of  myfclf  ;  yet,  what  I  feel  for  Antiope,  is 
wholly  different  from  what  I  felt  for  Eucharis:  it  is  not  the 
tumultuous  defire  of  paffion ;  it  is  the  calm  complacency  of  reafon, 
a  tender  approbation  and  efteem.  I  defire  her,  as  the  filler  of  my 
foul,  my  friend  and  companion  for  life ;  and,  if  the  Gods  fliall 
ever  rellore  my  father  to  me,  and  I  am  permitted  to  chufe,  my 
fate  and  the  fate  of  Antiope  fliall  be  one.  The  charms  that  have 
attached  me  to  Antiope,  are  the  glowing  modefty  of  her  counte- 
nance ;  her  filent  diffidence,  and  fweet  referve ;  her  conftant  atten- 
tion to  tapeftry,  embroidery,  or  fome  other  ufeful  and  elegant 
employment  ;  her  diligence  in  the  management  of  her  father's 
houfehold,  fince  the  death  of  her  mother ;  her  contempt  of  ex- 
ceffive  finery  in  her  drefs ;  and  her  total  forgetfulnefs,  or,  rather, 
ignorance  of  her  beauty.  When,  at  the  command  of  Idomeneus, 
Ihe  leads  the  dance,  with  the  beauties  of  Crete,  to  the  foft  found 
of  the  flute,  flie  might  be  well  taken  for  Venus,  the  queen  of 
fmiles,  with  the  Graces  in  her  train :  when  he  takes  her  with  him 
to  the  chafe,  flie  difcovers  fuch  fkill  in  the  bow,  and  fuch  dignity 
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of  deportment,  as  diftinguifli  Diana,  when  fhe  is  furroundcd  by 
her  nymphs  :  of  this  fupcriority,  fhe  alone  is  ignorant,  while  every 
eye  remarks  it  with  admiration.  When  flie  enters  a  temple  with 
facred  offerings  to  the  God,  flie  might  herfelf  be  taken  for  the 
Divinity  of  the  place :  with  what  devotion  and  awe,  flie  prefents 
her  gifts,  and  propitiates  the  Gods,  when  fome  crime  is  to  be 
expiated,  or  fome  fatal  omen  averted  !  And  when  fhe  appears  with 
a  golden  needle  in  her  hand,  furrounded  by  the  virgins  of  her 
train,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  Minerva  has  defcended,  in 
a  human  form,  to  the  earth,  and  is  teaching  the  polite  arts  to 
mankind.  She  encourages  others  to  diligence,  by  her  example ; 
flie  fweetens  labour,  and  fufpends  wearinefs  by  the  melody  of  her 
voice,  when  fhe  fmgs  the  myflerious  hiflory  of  the  Gods  ;  and 
flie  excels  the  mofl  exquifite  painters  in  the  elegance  of  her  em- 
broidery. How  happy  the  man,  whom  Hymen  fliall  unite  with 
her  by  a  gentle  band !  What  can  he  fufFer,  but  her  lofs  !  what  can 
he  fear,  but  to  furvive  her ! 

"  But  I  take  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  my  dear  Mentor,  that  I  am 
ready  to  depart.  I  fhall  love  Antiope,  for  ever ;  but  fhe  fliall  not 
delay  my  return  to  Ithaca,  a  moment.  Jf  another  fliould  pofTefs 
her,  I  fhall  be  wretched  ;  yet  I  will  leave  her.  Although  I  know, 
that  I  may  lofe  her  by  abfence,  I  will  not  mention  my  love  cither 
to  her  or  to  her  father ;  for  I  ought  to  conceal  it  in  my  bofom  from 
all  but  you,  till  Ulysses,  again  feated  upon  his  throne,  fhall  per- 
mit me  to  reveal  it.  Judge  then,  my  dear  Mentor,  how  mucli 
my  attachment  to  Antiope  differs  from  that  paiTion  for  Eucharis, 
by  which  you  remember  both  my  virtue  and  reafon  to  have  been 
overborn," 

"  I  am  fenfible  of  this  difference,  faid  Mentor  :   Antiope  is  all 
gentlencfs,   prudence,   and  fimplicity;   her  hands  do  not  dcfpife 
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labour ;  fhe  looks  forward  with  a  provident  forecaft ;  flie  provides- 
for  contingencies ;  flie  difpatches  preffing  bufinefs,  with  fdent  ex- 
pedition ;  fhe  is  always  bufy,  but  never  confufcd,  for  every  thing 
is  referred  to  its  proper  time  and  place.  The  elegant  regularity  of 
her  father's  houfchold  is  her  glory ;  a  nobler  diftindtion,  than  youth 
and  beauty  !  Though  the  whole  is  fubmitted  to  her  manage- 
ment, and  it  is  her  province  to  reprove,  to  deny,  to  fpare,  which 
make  almofl  every  other  woman  hated,  yet  flie  is  beloved  by  the 
whole  houfe  ;  for  flie  difcovers  neither  paffion,  nor  obftinacy,  nor 
levity,  nor  caprice,  which  are  fo  often  blemiflies  in  the  fex ;  a 
glance  of  her  eye  is  a  fufhcient  command,  and  every  one  obeys 
from  an  unwillingnefs  to  difpleafe  her.  She  gives  particular  direc- 
tions, with  exacftnefs  and  precifion ;  and  commands  nothing,  that 
cannot  be  executed :  there  is  kindnefs  even  in  her  reproof ;  and 
flie  encourages  to  amendment,  while  flie  blames  for  mifcondu<5t. 
She  is  the  folace  of  her  father's  fatigue  and  care  ;  and,  to  her,  his 
mind  retreats  for  refl,  as  a  traveller,  fainting  with  heat  in  the  fum- 
mer's  fun,  retreats  to  the  fliade  of  a  grove,  and  repofes,  in  luxurious 
eafe,  upon  the  downy  turf.  Antiope  is,  indeed,  a  treafure,  that 
would  repay  the  moll  diftant  and  laborious  fearch.  Her  mind,  no 
more  than  her  body,  is  diflionoured  by  trifling  ornaments :  her 
imagination  is  lively,  but  not  uncontrouled  ;  flie  fpeaks  only,  when 
it  is  improper  to  refrain  ;  and,  in  her  fpeech,  there  is  an  artlefs 
grace,  a  foft,  but  irrefiftible  pcrfuafion  ;  all  liften  in  fllence,  and  flie 
bluflies  with  confufion ;  the  deference  and  attention  wi'th  which 
flie  is  heard,  make  it  difficult  for  her  modefty  not  to  fupprefs  what 
flie  intended  to  fay.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  her  fpeak  but  fel- 
dom ;  yet  you  once  heard  her  upon  an  occaflon,  which  I  am  fure 
you  cannot  forget.  She  was,  one  day,  fent  for  by  her  father, 
when  he  was  about  to  punifli  one  of  his  flaves  with  exemplary 
i'ev€iity:   flie  appeared  with  her  head  modeftly  reclined,  and  her 
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face  covered  with  along  veil :    flie  fpokc  ;  but  faid  no  more  than 
was  jiift;  necefTary  to  appeafe  his  anger.    At  firft,  fhe  fcemed  to  take 
part  in  his  refentment ;  fhe  then  foftened  it  by  infenfible  degrees  : 
at  laft,  flie  infinuated  an  apology  for  the  offender ;  and,  without 
wounding  the  king,  by  the  mortifying  fenfe  of  excellive  anger,  fhe 
kindled  in  his  bofom  fentiments  of  jullice  and  compaffion :    the 
tumult  of  his  mind  fubfided  tinder  an  eafy,  but  irrefiftible  influ- 
ence, as  the  yielding  waves  infenfibly  lofe  their  undulation,  when 
hoary  Nereus  is  foothed  into  peace,  by  the  gentle  blandifhments  of 
his  daughter  Thetis.     Thus,  will  the  heart  of  a  hufband,  one  day, 
correfpond  with  the  influence  of  Antiope,  though  fhe  afTumcs  no 
authority,  nor  takes  advantage  of  her  charms ;  as  the  lute  now 
anfwers  to  her  touch,  when  flie  wakes  it  to  the  tendereft  flrains. 
Antiope  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  your  affedlion,  and  fhe  is  intended 
for  you  by  the  Gods  ;  biu  though  your  love  for  her  is  juflilicd  by 
reafon,  you  mufl  wait  till  fhe  is  given  you  by  Ulysses.     I  com- 
mend you,  for  having  concealed  your  fentiments  ;  and  I  may  now 
tell  you,  that,  if  you  had  made  any  proportions  to  Antiope,  they 
would  have  been  reje<5ted,  and  you  would  have  forfeited  her  efteem: 
fhe  will  enter  into  no  engagement,  but  leaves  herfelf  wholly  to  tlie 
difpofal  of  her  father.    He,  that  hopes  to  be  her  hufband,  mufl 
reverence  the  Gods,  and  fulfil  every  duty  to  men.    I  have  obferved, 
and  has  it  not  been  obferved  by  you?  that  fhe  is  lefs  feen,  and  that 
her  eyes  are  more  frequently  fixed  upon  the  ground,  than  before 
your  expedition.    She  is  not  a  ftranger  to  any  of  your  atchieve- 
ments  in  the  war ;    fhe  is  acquainted  with  your  birth,  and  your 
adventures  ;   and  fhe  knows  the  endowments,   which  you  have 
received  from  the  Gods :    this  knowledge  has  increafed  her  referve. 
Let  us,  then,  depart   for  Ithaca :    my  tafk  will  be  accomplifhed, 
when  I  have  afhfled  you  to  find  your  father,  and  put  you  in  a 
condition  to  obtain  fuch  a  wife,  as  might  have  increafed  the  felicity 
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of  the  golden  age.  If  Antiope,  a  royal  virgin,  the  daughter  of 
Idomeneus  king  of  Salentum,  was  a  keeper  of  fheep  upon  the 
bleak  lummit  of  mount  Algidus,  the  pofleflion  of  Antiope  would 
flill  be  happinefs  and  honour." 

The  END  of  the  TWENTY-SECOND   BOOK. 
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I  DO M  EN E us,  who  dreaded  the  departure  of  Telemachus  and 
Mentor,  formed  many  pretences  to  delay  them.  He  told 
Mentor,  that  he  could  not,  without  his  affiftance,  determine  a 
difputc,  which  had  arifen  between  Diophanes  a  prieft  of  Jupiter 
Confervator,  and  Heliodorus  a  prieft  of  Apollo,  concerning  the 
omens,  that  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
entrails  of  victims.  "  And  why,  faid  Mentor,  fhould  you  concern 
yourfelf  about  lacred  things  ?  Leave  queftions  of  religion  to  be 
decided  by  the  Etrurians,  who  have  preferved  the  moft  ancient 
oracles  by  tradition,  and  who  are  by  infpiration  interpreters  of  the 
Gods  to  men.  Employ  your  authority,  only  to  fupprefs  thefe  dif- 
putes  in  the  beginning;  a6l  with  perfect;  neutrality,  while  they 
continue  ;  and  content  yourfelf  with  fupporting  the  decilion,  when 
it  fliall  be  made.  Remember,  that  kings  ought  to  fubmit  to  reli- 
gion, 
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giotXr  and  not  make  it :  religion  is  from  the  Gods,  and  above  regal 
authority.  If  kings  concern  themfelves  with  religion,  they  do 
not  protci5t  it  as  a  divine  inditution,  but  degrade  it  to  a  mere  inftru- 
ment  of  ftate  policy.  The  power  of  kings  is  fo  great,  and  that  of 
others  fo  little,  that  religion  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  juft 
what  the  fovereign  would  wifh  to  make  it,  if  he  fliould  undertake  to 
determine  any  queflion  about  its  dodrines  or  duties.  Leave,  then, 
the  decifions  of  thefe  qucftions,  implicitly,  to  the  friends  of  the 
Gods ;  and  exert  your  authority,  only  againfl  thofe,  who  will  not 
conform  to  their  determination  when  it  is  made." 

Idomeneus  then  complained  of  the  perplexity  he  fuffered,  from 
•the  great  number  of  caufes  between  private  perfons,  which  he 
was  prelTed,  with  great  importunity,  to  decide.  "  Decide,  faid 
Mentor,  all  new  queftions  of  right,  by  which  fome  general  maxim 
of  jurifprudence  will  be  eftablifhed,  or  fome  precedent  given  for 
the  explanation  of  laws  already  in  force :  but  do  not  take  upon 
you  to  determine  all  queftions  of  private  property  ;  they  would 
overwhelm  and  embarrafs  you,  by  their  variety  and  number ;  juftice 
would  necelFarily  be  delayed,  for  your  fmgle  decifion ;  and  all 
fubcrdinatc  raagiftrates  would  become  ufelefs.  You  would  be 
overwhelmed  and  confounded  ;  the  regulation  of  petty  affairs, 
would  leave  "you  neither  time,  nor  thought,  forbufmefs  of  import- 
ance ;  and,  after  all,  petty  affairs  would  not  be  regulated.  Avoid, 
therefore,  a  ftate  of  fuch  difadvantage  and  perplexity ;  refer  pri- 
vate difputes  to  fubordinate  judges  ;  and  do  nothing  yourfelf,  but 
what  otliers  cannot  do  for  you :  you  then,  and  then  only,  fulfil 
tlie  duties  of  a  king."  "  But,  faid  Idomeneus,  there  are  many 
perfons  of  high  birth  about  me,  wlio  have  followed  my  fortunes, 
and  loft  great  poffeffions  in  my  fervice :  thefe  perfons  feek  fome 
kind  of  recompence  for  their  loffes,  by  obtaining  certain  young 
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women  of  great  wealth  in  marriage  ;  they  urge  me,  with  inceiTant 
importunity,  to  interpofe  in  their  behalf;  and  a  fmgle  word  from 
me,  would  enfure  them  fucccfs." 

"  It  is  true,  faid  Mentor,  a  fingle  word  from  you  would  be 
fufficient ;  but  that  fingle  word  would  coll  you  too  dear.  Would 
you  deprive  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  liberty  and  confolation  of 
chufing  their  fons-in-law,  and,  confequently,  their  heirs?  This, 
furely,  would  reduce  them  to  the  fevered  and  mofl  abjedl  flavery, 
and  make  you  anfwerable  for  all  the  domeftic  evils  of  your  people. 
Marriage,  at  the  beft,  is  not  the  couch  of  unmingled  delight ;  and 
why  fliould  you  fcatter  new  thorns  among  the  down  ?  If  you  liave 
faithful  fervants  to  reward,  diftribute  among  them  fome  unappro- 
priated lands  ;  and  give  them,  befides,  rank  and  honours  fuited 
to  their  merits  and  condition :  if  more  ftill  is  neceflary,  add,  to 
thefe,  pecuniary  gratifications  from  your  treafury  ;  and  make  good 
the  deficiency,  by  retrenching  your  expence :  but  never  think  of 
paying  your  own  debts,  with  the  property  of  others ;  much  lefs, 
with  property  transferred  in  violation  of  the  moil  facred  rights,  by 
giving  a  daughter  in  marriage,  without  the  confent  of  her  parents." 

This  difiSculty  being  removed,  Idomeneus  immediately  propofed 
.another.  "  The  Sibarites,  faid  he,  complain,  that  certain  diflric^s, 
which  we  have  given,  as  uncultivated  lands,  among  the  flrangers 
whom  we  have  drawn  to  Salentum,  belong  to  them.  Mufl  I  ad- 
mit this  claim  ?  and  fhall  I  not  encourage  other  nations,  to  make 
demands  upon  our  territory,  if  I  do  ?" 

"  The  Sibarites,  faid  Mentor,  fhould  not  be  implicitly  believed 
in  their  own  caufe ;  nor  is  it  juft,  to  believe  you  implicitly  in 
your's."  "  Upon  whofe  teilimony,  will  you  then  depend,"  faid  Ido- 
meneus? "  Upon  that  of  neither  of  the  parties,  replied  Mentor: 
ibme  neighbouring  nation,  that  cannot  be  fufpeded  of  partiality 
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to  either,  muft  determine  between  you.  The  Sipontines  are  fuch 
a  nation;  they  have  no  intereft  that  is  incompatible  with  your's." 
"  But  am  1  obliged,  faid  Idomcneus,  to  fubmit  to  an  umpire  ? 
Am  I  not  a  fovereign  prince  ?  and  is  a  fovereign  prince  to  leave 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  to  the  decifion  of  foreigners  ?" 

"  If  you  refolve  to  keep  the  lands  in  queftion,  anfwered  Mentor, 
you  muft  fuppofe  that  your  claim  to  them  is  good:    if  the  Sibarites 
infift  upon  a  reftoration,  they  mull,  on  their  part,  fuppofe  their 
right  to  be  inconteftible.    Your  opinions  being  thus  oppofite,  the 
difference  muft  either  be  accommodated  by  an  umpire  mutually 
chofen,  or  decided  by  force  of  arms :    there  is  no  metlium.    If  you 
ihould  enter  a  country,  inhabited  by  people  who  had  neither  judge 
Hor  magiftrate,  and,  among  whom,  every  family  alTumed  a  riglit  of 
determining  differences  with  a  neighbouring  family,  by  violeace  -, 
•would  you  not  deplore  their  misfortune,  and  think,  with  horror, 
of  the   dreadful   confufion,   which  muft  arife  from  every  man's 
being  armed  againft  his  fellow  ?     Can  you,  then,  believe,  that  the 
Gods  would  look,   wth   lefs   horror,    upon  the    earth,  of  which 
all  the  inliabitants  may  be  confidercd  as  one  people,    if    every 
nation,  which   is  but   a  more  numerous  family,  fhould  affume 
the  right  of   determining,    by   violence,    all   differences    v^ith   a 
neighbouring   nation  ?     An    individual,    who   poffeffes   his    field 
as  an  inheritance  from  his  anceftors,  depends,  wholly,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  the  judgment  of  tlie  magiftrate,  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  property  ;  and  would  be  fcverely  puniflaed,  as  guilty 
of  fedition,  if  he  fliould  endeavour  to  fecure,  by  force,  what  was 
given  him  by  right :   do  you,   then,   believe,   that  kings  are  at 
liberty  to  fupport  their  pretcnfions  by  violence,  without  having  firft 
tried  what  could  be  done  by  expedients,  more  confonant  to  reafon 
and  humanity  ?     Is  not  juftice  yet  more  facred  and  inviolable,  as 
an  attribute  of  kings,  when  it  has  whole  nations  for  its  objed ; 
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than  as  a  private  virtue  in  an  individual,  when  it  relates  only  to 
a  ploughed  field?  Is  he  a  villain  and  a  robber,  who  feizes  only  a 
few  acres  ;  and  is  he  juft,  is  he  a  hero,  who  wrclls  whole  provinces 
from  their  pofleflbr  ?  If  men  are  fubje(5t  to  prejudice,  partiality, 
and  error,  with  refpcft  to  the  trifling  concerns  of  private  property ; 
is  it  probable,  that  they  fhould  be  lefs  influenced  by  fuch  motives, 
in  affairs  of  fttite  ?  Should  we  rely  upon  our  own  judgment,  where 
it  is  moft  likely  to  be  bialFed  by  paflion ;  and  Ihould  not  error  be 
moft  dreaded,  where  its  confequences  will  be  mofl;  fatal  ?  The 
miflake  of  a  prince  with  rcfpc6t  to  his  own  pretenfions,  is  the  caufe 
of  ravage,  famine,  and  maflfacres ;  of  iiTeparable  lofs  to  the  pre- 
fent  generation;  and  of  fuch  depravation  of  manners,  as  may 
extend  calamity  to  the  end  of  time.  A  king  know^s,  that  he  is 
always  furrounded  by  flatterers  ;  fhould  he  not,  therefore,  fuppofe, 
that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  he  will  be  flattered  ?  If  he  leaves  his 
differences  to  arbitration,  he  fliows  himfelf  candid,  equitable,  and 
difpafllonate ;  he  ftates  the  reafons,  upon  which  his  claim  is 
founded ;  the  umpire  is  an  amicable  mediator,  not  a  rigorous 
judge ;  and  though  his  determinations  do  not  compel  implicit  obe- 
dience, yet  the  greateft  deference  fhould  be  paid  to  them :  he  does 
not  pronounce  fentence  like  a  judge,  from  whofe  authority  there 
is  no  appeal;  but  he  propofes  expedients;  and,  by  his  advice,  the 
parties  make  mutual  conceflions,  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  peace. 
If  war  is,  at  lafl:,  inevitable,  notwithflanding  the  king's  utmofl: 
endeavours  to  avoid  it ;  he  will,  at  leaft,  have  fecured  the  teftimony 
of  a  good  confciencc,  the  efteem  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  pro- 
te(5lion  of  the  Gods."  Idomencus  felt  the  force  of  this  reafoning ; 
and  confented,  that  the  Sipontines  fliould  mediate  between  him 
and  the  Sibarites. 

Tlie  king,  finding  thcfe  expedients  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
the  two  ftrangei"s  ineflei5lual,  endeavoured  to  detain  them  by  a 
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flronger  tie.    He  had  obferved  the  attachment  of  TelExMAchus  to 
Antiope;  and  he   hoped,  that,  by  flrengthening  this,   he  might 
accomplifh  his  purpofe.    When  he  gave  an  entertainment,  there- 
fore, he  frequently  commanded  his  daughter  to  ling :   flie  obeyed* 
from  a  fcnfe  of  duty ;  but  it  was  with  fuch  regret  and  confufion, 
as  made  it  eafy  to  perceive,  how  much  fhe  fufFered  by  her  obedi- 
ence.    Idomeneus  went  fo  far,  as  to  intimate  his  defire,  that  the 
fubjeft  of  her  fong  might  be  the  vidlory  which  had  been  obtained 
over  the  Daunians  and  Adraftus  ;  but  £he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fmg  the  praifes  of  Telemachus:    fhe  declined  it  with 
modeft  refpeft,  and  her  father  thought  fit  to  acquiefce.    There  was 
fomething  in  her  voice,  inexpreffibly  tender  and  fweet ;  Telema- 
chus felt  all  its  power,  and  his  emotion  was  too  great  to  be  con- 
cealed.   Idomeneus  remarked  it  with  pleafure  ;  but  Telemachus 
appeared  not  to  perceive  his  defign  :    he  could  not  quench  the  fen- 
fibility  of  paffion,  but  reafon  precluded  its  efFedrs.     He  was,  no 
longer,  that  Telemachus,  whom  love,   the  tyrant  of  the  mind', 
had  once  held  captive  in  the  ifland  of  Calypso:   while  Antiope 
fung,  he  was  filent ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  fong  was  over,  he  turned 
the  convcrfation  to  fome  other  fubjedl. 

The  king  being  again  difappointed,  refolved  to  give  his  daughter 
the  pleafure  of  a  great  hunting  match.  She  declined  the  fport, 
and  entreated  with  tears  to  be  left  behind  ;  but  the  commands  of 
Idomeneus  were  peremptory,  and  flie  was  obliged  to  obey.  She 
was  mounted  upon  a  fiery  fteed,  which,  like  thofe  that  Caftor  had 
trained  to  war,  difdained  the  ground,  and  was  impatient  of  the  rein  ; 
yet  Ihe  governed  him  with  fuch  eafy  negligence,  that  he  feemed 
to  move  by  the  fecret  impulfe  of  her  will.  A  train  of  virgins  fol- 
lowed her  with  that  ardour,  which  is  the  diftinc^ion  and  felicity  of 
youth ;  and  flie  might  have  been  taken  for  Diana  with  her  nymphs. 
The  king  followed  her  inceflantly  with  his  eye ;  and,  while  he 
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gazed  upon  his  child,  forgot  the  paft  misfortunes  of  his  life :  Ihe 
fixed  alfo  the  attention  of  Telemachus,  who  was  more  touched 
with  her  modefty,  than  with  the  graces  of  her  perfon,  or  her  dex- 
terity in  the  field. 

The  dogs  gave  chafe  to  a  wild  boar,  of  an  enormous  fize.  He 
was  more  furious  than  that  of  Calydon  ;  the  briflles  of  his  back 
were  as  rigid  as  iron,  and  as  Iharp  and  long  as  a  dart;  his  eyes 
feemed  to  fparkle  with  fire,  and  to  be  fuffufed  with  blood  ;  his 
breath  was  heard  at  a  remote  diftance,  like  the  hoarfe  murmurs  of 
rebellious  winds,  when  Eolus  recalls  them  to  his  cave,  that  the 
tempeft  may  ceafe:  his  long  tufks  were  crooked  like  a  fickle,  nor 
could  the  trees  of  the  foreft  Hand  before  them.  He  gored  all  the 
dogs  that  had  courage  to  approach  him  ;  and  the  boldeft  hunters 
that  perfued  him,  were  afraid  he  fhould  be  overtaken :  yet  Antiopc-, 
who,  in  the  courfe,  was  fwifter  than  the  wind,  came  up  and 
attacked  him:  fhe  threw  a  javelin  at  him,  which  wounded  him  in 
the  fhoulder ;  the  blood  gullied  out  in  a  torrent,  and  he  turned 
upon  his  adverfary  with  new  fury.  The  horfe  of  Antiope,  how- 
ever bold  and  fpirited,  fhuddered  and  drew  back :  the  monller  then 
ruflied  againfl:  him ;  and  the  fliock  was  like  that  of  the  ponderous 
engines,  that  overturn  the  bulwarks  of  the  ftrongeft  city:  the 
horfe  could  not  fuftain  it,  and  fell.  Antiope  was  now  upon  the 
ground  ;  in  a  fituation,  that  left  her  no  power  to  avoid  the  tuiks  of 
the  furious  animal,  whom  fhe  had  provoked:  but  Telemachus, 
whofe  attention  had  been  engrofi^ed  by  her  danger,  was  already 
difmounted ;  and,  with  a  rapidity  fcarce  Icfs  than  that  of  lighten- 
ing, threw  himfelf  between  her  and  the  boar  that  was  foaming  to 
revenge  his  wound:  the  prince  inftantly  plunged  a  hunting  fpear 
in  his  body;  and  the  horrid  monfl;erfell,  agonized  with  fury,  to 
the  ground. 

Tf  LF.MA.cn  rs- 
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Telemachus  cut  off  the  Iiead,  which  aftoniflied  the  hunters, 
sind  was  dill  terrible  when  nearly  viewed  :  he  prefented  it  immedi- 
ately to  Antiope,  who  bluflied,  and  confulted  the  eyes  of  Idomene- 
us,  to  know  what  fhe  fhould  do.  Idomeneus,  who  had  been  terri- 
fied at  her  danger,  and  was  now  tranfported  with  joy  at  her  deliver- 
ance, made  a  fign  that  fhe  fliould  accept  the  prefent :  flie  took  it, 
therefore,  with  an  elegant  acknowledgment ;  "  I  receive  from  you, 
with  gratitude,  faid  fhe,  a  more  valuable  gift ;  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  my  life."  The  moment  flie  had  fpoken,  fhe  feared  fhe  had 
faid  too  much,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground:  Telemachus, 
w^ho  perceived  her  confufion,  could  only  reply,  "  How  happy  is 
the  fon  of  Ulysses,  to  have  preferved  a  life  fo  precious  !  How 
much  more  happy,  if  he  could  unite  it  with  his  own!"  Antiope 
made  no  anfwer,  but  mixed  haftily  with  her  young  companions, 
and  immediately  remounted  her  horfc. 

Idomeneus  would  immediately  have  promifed  his  daughter  to 
Telemachus  ;  but  he  hoped,  that,  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  his 
pafTion  would  flill  incrcafc,  and  that  the  hope  of  cnfuring  his 
marriage,  would  prevent  his  departure  from  Salenrum.  Such  were 
the  principles  upon  which  Idomeneus  reafoned  ;  but  the  Gods  de- 
ride and  difappoint  the  wifdora  of  men:  the  very  project,  that 
was  formed  to  detain  Telemachus,  hafteUed  his  departure.  That 
tumult  of  love,  and  hope,  and  fear,  which  he  now  felt  in  his 
breaft,  made  him  juftly  diftruft  his  refolution  :  Mentor  laboured, 
with  double  diligence,  to  revive  his  defire  of  returning  to  Ithaca  ; 
and  the  vcfTel  being  now  ready,  he  alfo  prefTcd  Idomeneus  to  dif- 
mifs  them.  Thus,  the  life  of  Tklemachvs  being  every  moment 
regulated  by  the  wifdom  of  Mentor,  with  a  view  to  the  confum- 
mation  of  his  glory ;  he  was  fufTcred  to  remain  no  longer  at  any 
place,  than  was  necefTary  to  exercife  his  virtues,  and  add' experi- 
ence to  knowledge. 

Mentor, 
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Mentor,  as  foon  as  Telemachus  arrived,  had  given  orders  that 
a  vedel  fliould  be  got  ready.  Idomeneus  had  feen  the  preparations 
with  inexprefTible  regret ;  and,  when  he  perceived  that  the  guefts, 
from  whom  he  had  derived  advantages  fo  numerous  and  import- 
ant, could  be  detained  no  longer,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  melan- 
choly and  defpair :  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  the  innermoft  recefles  of 
his  palace  ;  and  endeavoured  to  footh  his  anguifh,  by  venting  it  in 
fighs  and  tears  ;  he  forgot  that  nature  was  to  be  fuftained  with 
food,  and  no  interval  of  tranquillity  was  beflowed  by  fleep:  his 
health  gradually  declined,  and  the  fecret  anxiety  of  his  heart  con- 
fumed  him :  he  withered,  like  a  (lately  tree  which  covers  the  earth 
with  its  fliadow,  but  is  gnawed  by  a  worm  at  the  root :  the  winds, 
in  their  fury,  may  have  attacked  it  in  vain ;  the  earth  may  have 
nourilhed  it  with  delight ;  and  it  may  have  been  fparcd,  in  reve- 
rence, by  the  axe  :  but  if  the  latent  mifchief  is  not  difcovcred,  k 
will  fade  ;  its  leaves,  which  are  its  honours,  will  be  fcattered  in 
the  daft ;  and  the  trunk  and  branches  only,  rifted  and  faplefs,  will 
remain.  Such,  in  appearance,  was  Idomeneus,  the  viclim  of 
inconfolable  grief. 

Telemachus  was  tenderly  affected  at  his  diflrefs,  but  did  not 
dare  to  fpeak  to  him :  he  dreaded  the  day  of  departure,  and  was 
always  bufied  in  finding  pretences  for  delay  ;  but  he  was,  at  length, 
delivered  from  this  flate  of  embarraflrnent  and  fufpenfe,  by  Men- 
tor :  "  I  am  glad,  faid  he,  to  fee  this  alteration  in  your  temper . 
you  were,  by  nature,  obdurate  and  haughty,  fenfiblc  only  to  your 
own  convenience  and  interefts ;  but  you  are  now  foftened  intD 
humanity,  and  your  own  misfortunes  have  taught  you  to  compaf- 
fionate  the  fufFerings  of  others.  Without  this  fympathy,  there  can 
be  neither  goodnefs,  nor  virtue,  nor  ability  to  govern ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  carried  to  excefs,  nor  fufFered  to  degenerate  into  feminine 
foftncfs.  I  would  myfelf  folicit  Idomeneus  to  difmifs  you,  and 
4  fpare 
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fpare  you  the  embarraffinent  of  fo  painful  a  converfation ;  but  I 
am  unwilling  that  a  falfe  fliame,  and  unmanly  timidity,  fhould 
predominate  in  your  breaft.  You  muft  learn  to  blend  fortitude  and 
courage,  with  the  tendernefs  and  fenfibility  of  friendfliip ;  you 
fliould  preferve  an  habitual  fear  of  giving  unneceffary  pain  ;  when 
you  are  compelled  to  grieve  any  man,  you  fliould  participate  his 
forrow  ;  and  make  the  blow  fall  lightly,  which  you  cannot  avert." 
*'  That  an  inevitable  ftroke  may  be  thus  lightened,  faid  Telemachus, 
is  the  reafon,  why  I  wifli  that  Idomeneus  fliould  be  acquainted 
with  our  departure,  rather  by  you,  than  by  myfelf." 

"  My  dear  Telemachus,  faid  Mentor,  you  miftake  your  mo- 
tive. You  are  like  all  other  children  of  royalty,  whofe  paf- 
fions  have  been  flattered,  and  whofe  wiflies  prevented  in  their 
earlieft  youth :  they  expert,  that  every  thing  fliould  be  ma- 
naged, fo  as  to  coincide  with  their  defires,  and  that  the  laws 
of  nature  fliould  be  fubfervient  to  their  will ;  yet  they  have 
not  refolution  to  oppofe  any  man  to  his  face.  They  avoid  an 
oppofition,  not  in  tendernefs  to  others ;  not  from  a  principle  of 
benevolence,  that  fears  to  give  pain  ;  but  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  convenience  and  gratification :  they  cannot  bear  to  be  fur- 
rounded  with  mournful  or  difcontented ,  countenances  ;  and  are 
touched  with  the  miferies  of  men,  only  as  objedls  difagreeable  to 
their  eye:  they  will  not  hear  of  misfortune,  becaufe  it  is  a  difguft- 
ful  fubjedt ;  and  left  their  fancy  fliould  be  oJfFended,  they  muft  be 
told  that  all  is  profperity  and  happinefs :  they  arc  furrounded  with 
delights,  and  will  neither  fee  nor  hear  any  thing,  that  may  inter- 
rupt their  joy.  If  mifcondu(fl  is  to  be  reproved,  or  error  detedled, 
importunity  reprefled,  falfe  claims  oppofed,  or  fadious  turbulence 
controuledj  they  will  always  depute  another  for  the  purpofe, 
rather  than  declare  their  own  will  with  that  gentle  firmnefs,  which 
enforces    obedience,   without    kindling    refentment.      They  will 

tamely 
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trmcly  fulTcr  the  moft  unrcafonablc  favours  to  be  extorted,  aod 
ihc  moft  important  affairs  to  mifcarry,  rather  than  determine,  for 
thcmfelves,  agaiiifl  the  opinion  of  thofc  who  arc  continually  about 
them.  This  weaknefs  is  eaiily  difcovered,  and  every  one  improves 
it  to  his  advantage :  every  requeft  becomes,  in  efTccft,  a  demand  j 
it  is  urged  with  the  moH:  pertinacious  and  troubleforae  importunity  j 
and  is  granted,  that  importunity  may  be  troublefome  no  raore. 
The  firft  attempt  upon  the  prince,  is  by  flattery ;  by  this,  deflgning 
parafites  recommend  themfclves  to  favour;  but  they  are  no  fooncr 
truiled  to  ferve,  than  they  afpire  to  govern:  they  rule  their  lord, 
by  the  very  power  they  have  derived  from  him  v  their  bridle  is  in 
his  mouth,  and  their  yoke  upon  his  flioulders :  he  groans  under 
it,  and  fometimes  he  makes  an  eflbrt  to  throw  it  off;  this  effort  is 
foon  remitted,  and  he  bears  the  yoke  to  his  grave ;  he  dreads  the 
appearance  of  being  governed,  yet  tamely  fuffers  the  reality:  to 
be  governed,  is,  indeed,  neceffary  to  fuch  princes  ;  for  they  refemble 
the  feeble  branches  of  a  vine,  which,  not  being  able  to  fupport 
themfclves,  always  creep  round  the  trunk  of  fomc  neighbouring 
tree.  I  mull  not  fuffer  you,  O  Telemachus  !  to  fall  into  this  ftate 
of  imbecility,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  you  wholly  unfit  for 
command.  Though  you  dare  not  fpeak  to  Idomeneus,  left  you 
fliould  wound  your  fenfibility  ;  you  will  yet  have  no  fenfe  of  his 
afflidlion,  when  the  gates  of  Salentura  are  behind  you :  you  are 
even  now  lefs  melted  by  his  grief,  than  embarraffed  by  his  pre- 
fence.  Go,  then,  and  fpeak  to  him  for  yourfelf ;  learn,  upon  this 
occafion,  to  unite  the  tender  and  the  firm ;  let  him  fee  that  you 
leave  him  with  regret,  but  that  you  are  determined  to  leave  him." 

Telemachus  did  not  dare  to  oppofe  Mentor,  nor  yet  to  feek 
Idomeneus ;  he  was  alhamed  of  his  timidity,  and  yet  unable  to 
furmounrit ;  he  hefitated,  he  went  forward  a  few  fteps,  and  then 
returned  to  Mentor,  with  fome  new  pretence  for  delay.     He 
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was  about  to  fpeak  ;  but  the  very  look  of  Mentor  deprived  him 
of  the  power,  and  filently  confuted  all  that  he  would  have  faid. 
"  Is  this,  then,  faid  Mentor,  with  a  fmile  of  difdain,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Daunians,  the  deliverer  of  Hefperia?  Is  this  the  fon  of  the 
wife  Ulysses,  who  is  to  fucceed  him  as  the  oracle  of  Greece  ?  and 
does  he  not  dare  to  tell  Idomeneus,  that  he  can  no  longer  delay 
his  relturn  to  his  country,  where  he  hopes  once  more  to  embrace 
his  father  ?  O  wretched  Ithaca !  how  great  will  be  thy  misfortune, 
if  thou  art  one  day  to  be  governed  by  a  prince,  who  is  himfelf  a 
ilave  to  an  unworthy  fiiame ;  and  who,  to  gratify  his  weakncfs  in 
the  lightefl  trifle,  will  facrifice  the  moil  important  intereft.  Re- 
mark, now,  the  difference  between  the  fedate  fortitude  of  the  clofet, 
and  the  tumultuous  courage  of  the  field  -,  you  feared  not  the  arms 
of  Adraftus,  yet  are  intimidated  by  the  grief  of  Idomeneus :  this 
inequality  often  brings  difhonour  upon  thofe  princes,  who  have 
been  diftinguifhed  by  the  noblcH  atchievements  ;  after  they  have 
appeared  heroes  in  battle,  they  have  been  found  lefs  than  men  in 
common  occurrences,  in  which  others  have  been  confillent  and 
Heady." 

Telemachus,  feeling  the  force  of  thefe  truths,  and  flung  with 
the  reproach  they  contained,  turned  abruptly  away,  and. debated 
no  longer  even  with  himfelf.  But  when  he  approached  the  place, 
where  Idomeneus  was  fitting  pale  and  languifliing,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  heart  oyenvhelmcd  with  forrow,  they 
became,  in  a  moment,  afraid  of  each  othpr :  they  did  not  dare  to 
interchange  a  look ;  and  their  thoughts  were  mutually  known, 
without  language  ;  each  dreaded,  that  the  other  fliould  break 
iilence  ;  and,  in  this  painful  fufpenfe,  both  burfl  into  tears.  At 
length  Idomeneus,  prefTed  by  excefs  of  anguifli,  cried  out,  "  Why 
fliould  we  feek  virtue,  fmce  ..thofe  who  find  her  are  thus  wretched  ! 
i  am  made  fcnfible  of  my  weaknefs,  and  then  abandoned  to  its 
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•effeds.  Be  it  fo  ;  and  let  the  paft  calamities  of  my  life  return.  I 
•will  hear  no  more  of  good  government ;  I  know  not  the  art,  and  am 
weary  of  the  labour.  But  as  for  you,  Telemachus,  whither  would 
you  go?  To  feek  your  father  is  in  vain,  for  among  the  living  he 
is  not  to  be  found :  Ithaca  is  in  pofTclIion  of  your  enemies,  who 
•will  deflroy  you  if  you  return  ;  and  one  of  whom  is  now  certainly 
the  hufband  of  your  mother.  Be  content,  therefore,  to  continue  at 
Salentum  ;  my  daughter  fliall  be  your  wife,  and-  my  kingdom 
your  inheritance.  Your  power  here,  even  while  I  live,  fliall  be 
abfolute  ;  and  my  confidence  in  you  without  limits.  If  thefe  ad- 
vantages are  unworthy  of  your  acceptance,  at  leafl  leave  me  Men- 

.  TOR  ;  Mentor  is  my  lafl  rcfource.  Speak  j  anfwer  me  ;  let  not 
your  heart  be  ftecled  againft  me,  nor  deny  your  pity  to  fhe  moft 
unfortunate  of  men  !  Alas,  you  are  Hill  lilent ;  the  Gods  are  ftill 
inexorable :  I  feci,  more  fcnfibly,  their  refentmcnt  at  Salentum, 
than  at  Crete  ;  and  the  lofs  of  Telemachus  wounds  me  deeper,  than 
the  death  of  my  fon !" 

Telemachus  replied,  in  a  timid  and  a  fahering  tone,  "  My  de- 
parture from  Salentum,  is  not  choice,  but  fate.  I  am  commanded 
to  Ithaca  by  the  Gods  ;  their  wifdom  is  communicated  to  Mentor, 
and  Mentor  has  urged  my  departure  in  their  name.  What  then 
can  I  do  ?  Should  I  renounce  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my 
country  that  fliould  be  yet  dearer  than  both  f  As  I  am  born  to 
royalty,  a  life  of  eafe  and  pleafure  muil:  not  be-. my  portion,  nor 
muft  inclination  be  my  guide.  With  your  kingdom,  I  fliould  pof- 
fcfs  more  weakh  and  povv^er  than  my  fatlier's  can  bellow :  but  I 
ought  to  prefer  what  the  Gods  have  decreed  me,  to  what  your 
bounty  has  offered  in  its  ftead.  W  Antiope  vv'as  my  wife,  I  fliould 
think  myfclf  too  happy  to  defire  your  kingdom ;  but  that  I  may 
defcrve  Antiope,  I  miaft  go  whither  I  am  called  by  duty,  and  fhe 
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muft  be  demanded  for  me  by  my  father.  Did  you  not  promife  t(f 
fend  me  back  to  Ithaca  ;  and  was  it  not,  under  this  promife,  that 
I  marched  againft  your  enemy  Adraftus,  with  the  army  of  the 
allies  ?  And  is  it  not  now  time,  that  I  fliould  attend  to  my  own 
intereft,  and  endeavour  to  redrefs  the  misfortunes  of  my  family? 
The  Gods,  who  have  given  me  to  Mentor,  have  alfo  given  Mentor 
to  the  fonof  Ulysses,  that,  guided  by  his  wifdom,  he  might  fulfil 
their  purpofe:  would  you,  therefore,  have  me  lofe  Mentor,  when 
all,  but  Mentor,  is  loll  already?  I  have  now  no  certain  i>ortion, 
retreat,  or  parent,  or  country.  One  man,  dilliaguifhcd  for  virtue 
and  for  wifdom,  is  all  that  remains  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  moft 
valuable  donation  of  Jove:  judge,  then,  if  I  can  renounce  the 
bounty,  and  confent  to  be  totally  deftitute  and  forlorn.  I  would 
ceafe  to  be,  rather  than  be  thus:  life  itfelf  is  of  lefs  value,  than  a 
friend ;  take  my  life,  therefore,  but  leave  me  Mentor  !" 

While  Telemachus  was  fpeaking,  his  voice  became  ftronger,  and 
his  timidity  vaniflied,  Idomeneus  could  not  acquiefce,  though  he- 
knew  not  what  to  reply ;  and  being  unable  to  fpeak,  he  endea- 
voured to  excite  pity  by  looks  and  geftures  of  diftrefs.- 

At  this  moment  he  perceived  Mentor,  who  addrefled  him  in  a^ 
folcmn  tone,  but  without  feverity :  "  Do  not  give  way,  faid  he, 
to  unrcafonable  forrow.  We  leave  you  ;  but  we  leave  you  to  that 
wifdom,  which  prefides  in  the  councils  of  the  Gods.  Remember, 
with  gratitude,  that  we  were  fent,  by  the  diredion  of  that  wifdom,. 
to  corred  your  errors,  and  preferve  your  ftate.  We  have  reftored 
Philocles,  and  he  will  ferve  you  with  fidelity:  reverence  for  the 
Gods,  delight  in  virtue,  love  for  the  people,  and  compaffion  for 
the  wretched,  will  be  always  predon^inant  in  his  bofom.  Liften  tO' 
hi«  advice,  and  employ  him  without  jealoufy  or  diflruft.    The  moft 

important 
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important  fervice  he  can  render  you,  is  to  tell  you  your  faults 
without  difguife  or  palliation ;  require  this  fervice  of  him,  there-, 
fore,  in  the  firfl  place.  A  good  king  is  diflinguiflied  by  the  nobleft 
fortitude  ;  he  fears  not  the  monitor  in  the  friend,  nor  flirinks  from 
the  fight  of  his  own  failings  :  if  you  are  endowed  with  this  forti- 
tude, you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  abfence  ;  the  felicity  of 
your  life  is  fecure :  but  if  flattery,  which  fleals  its  winding  way 
like  a  ferpent,  fliould  once  more  get  aceefs  to  your  heart,  and  ren- 
der you  fufpicious  of  difinterefled  counfel,  you  are  undone.  Pine 
no  longer,  in  voluntary  fubjecflion  to  forrow ;  but  follow  virtue, 
with  the  utmofl:  effort  of  your  nvind.  I  have  inftrui5tcd  Philocles, 
to  lighten  your  cares,  and  defcrve  your  confidence  j  and  I  will  be 
anfwerable  for  his  integrity.  The  Gods  have  given  him  to  you,  as 
they  have  given  me  to  Telemaghus:  the  deftiny  which  they  have 
alloted  us,  we  Ihould  fulfil  boldly  ;  for,  to  regret  it,  is  vain.  If  my 
affillance  fhould  be  necefiary,  after  I  have  reftored  Telemaghus  to 
his  father  and  his  country,  I  will  return ;  and  what  could  give  me 
more  fenfible  delight  ?  I  feek,  for  myfelf,  neither  wealth  noir 
power  ;  and  I  wifh  only  to  afiift  others,  in  the  fearch  of  jufl:ice  and 
virtue.  To  you,  I  have  a  particular  attachment ;  for  the  generous 
confidence  of  your  friendfhip  can  never  be  forgotten." 

While  Mentor  was  fpeakirig,  Idomeiieus  became  confcious  to  a 
fudden  and  pleafing  change.  He  felt  his  paffions  fubfide  into  peace, 
as  the  waves  fink  to  reft,  and  the  tempeft  is  hufhed  to  filence,  when 
the  father  of  the  deep  lifts  his  trident  againft  them.  Nothing, 
now  remained,  but  a  kind  of  tender  regret ;  fomething,  that  was 
rather  a  foft  and  foothing  melancholy,  than  grief ;  and  courage, 
hope,  virtue,  and  confidence  in  the  Gods,  began  once  more  to 
kindle  in  his  bofom. 
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*'  Well  then,  my  dear  Mentor,  faid  he,  I  muft  lofe  all,  and  be 
content ;  let  me>  however,  be  ftill  prefent  to  your  mind.  When 
you  Ihall  have  arrived  in  Ithaca,  where  the  reward  of  wifdom  fhall 
fill  all  your  willies,  remember,  that  Salentum  is  your  own  work  ; 
and  that  Idomeneus,  inconfolable  for  your  lofs,  has  no  hope  but 
in  your  return.  Farewel,  O  fon  of  Ulysses  I  my  ports  lliall  detain 
you  no  more :  the  Gods  reclaim  the  treafure  which  they  lent,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  comply.  Farewel,  Mentor,  the  greateft  and  wifeft 
of  men  f  if  fuch  excellence  as  thine,  is  within  the  limits  of  our 
nature  ;  and  thou  art  not  a  Divinity,  that  hail  alTumed  the  form,  to 
tall  ftrength  from  weaknefs,  and  from  fimplicity  wifdom.  Be 
ftill  the  guide  and  the  guardian  of  Telemachus,  who  is  more  for- 
tunate to  be  thy  charge,  than  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Adraftus.  I 
difmifs  you  both :  I  will  reftrain  rny  words ;  my  fighs  are  involun- 
tary, and  may,  therefore,  be  forgiven.  Go,  live  together,  and 
together  be  happy  I  I  have  nothing  left,  but  the  remembrance 
that  I  once  fhared  your  felicity :  the  golden  moments  are  paft, 
and  I  knew  not  their  value  •,  they  fled  in  hafte,  alas !  and  they  will 
never  return  !  I  have  pofTefTed  you ;  but  the  joy  is  vanifhed  !  I 
now  fee  you,  but  I  fliall  fee  you  no  more  !" 

Mentor  toak  this  opportunity  to  withdraw :  he  embraced  Phi- 
locles,  who  burft  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  fpeak.  Telema- 
qnus  would  have  taken  hold  of  Mentor's  hand,  that  he  might 
have  quitted  that  of  Idomeneus  ;  but  Idomeneus,  placing  himfeif 
between  them, -went  towards  the  port:  he  gazed  upon  them,  by 
turns  ;  he  fighed  ;  and  he  frequently  began  to  fpeak ;  but  his  voice 
faltered,  and  he  left  the  fentence  unfinitlicd. 

And  now  they  heard,  in  a  confufed  murmur,  the  voices  of  the 
mariners  that  crouded  the  fliore ;  the  cordage  was  flretcKed,  the 
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fails  were  made  ready,  and  a  favourable  gale  fprung  up.  Telema- 
CHUS  and  Mentor,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  took  leave  of  the 
king,  who  held  them  long  in  his  arms,  and  followed  them  with 
his  eyes  as  far  as  they  could  be  fcen, 
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THE  fails  now  fwcll  with  the  breeze,  and  the  fliore  feems  to 
retreat  ^  the  pilot  perceived,  at  a  diilance,  the  promontory  of 
Leucate,  which  conceals  its  fumniit  in  hoary  mifts,  that  are  blown 
round  it  by  the  freezing  whirlwind ;  and  the  Acroceraunian  moun- 
tains, which  flill  lift  their  prefumptuous  brow  to  Heaven,  though 
blafted  fo  often  by  the  bolts  of  Jove. 


« 


I  believe,  faid  Telemachus  to  Mentor  during  the  voyage, 
that  I  now  perfecT:ly  underlland  the  maxims  of  government  that 
you  have  given  me.  They  appeared,  at  firfl,  like  the  confufed 
images  of  a  dream ;  bur,  by  degrees,  they  became  clear  and  diftind: 
fo  all  objecTts  appear  obfcure  and  cloudy,  at  the  firil  dawn  of  the 
morning ;  but,  at  length,  they  rife  gradually,  like  a  new  creation 
out  of  chaos,  as  the  light,  increaling  by  infenfible  degrees,  diili- 
pates  the  mill  that  furrounds  them,  defines  their  true  figure,  and 
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tinges  them  with  their  proper  hue.  I  am  perfuadcd,  that  the  great 
fecret  of  government  is,  to  diflinguilh  tlie  different  characters  of 
men,  to  feled  them  for  different  piirpofes,  and  allot  each  to  the 
employment  which  is  moft  fuited  to  his  talents ;  but  I  am  Hill  to 
learn,  how  characfters  are  thus  to  be  dillinguiflied." 

"  Mankind,  replied  Mentor,  to  be  known,  mull  be  fludied  ; 
and,  to  be  ftudied,  they  mull  frequently  be  feen  and  talked  to. 
Kings  ought  to  converfe  with  their  fubjefts,  hear  their  fentiments, 
and  confult  them .-    they  fliould  alfo  trufl  them  with  fome  fmall 
employment,  and  take  an  account  how  they  difcharge  it,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  they  are  capable  of  more  important  fervicc.     By 
what  means,  my  dear  Telemachus,  did  you  acquire  your  know- 
ledge in  horfes  ?    was  it  not,  by  feeing  them  freqviently,  and  con- 
verfmg,  with  perfons  of  experience,  concerning  their  excellencies 
and  defe(5ts  ?     In  the  fame  manner,  converfe  with  the  wife  and 
good,  who  are  grown  old  in  the  fludy  of  human  nature,  concern- 
ing the  defedls  and  excellencies  of  men  :    you  will,  thus  infenfibly, 
acquire  a  nice  difcernment  of  chara<5ter,  and  know  what  may  be 
expected  from  every  man  that  falls  under  your  obfervation.     How 
have  you  been  taught  to  diftinguifli  the  poet  from  the  mere  writer 
of  verfes,  but  by  frequent  reading,  and  converfation  with  perfons 
who  have  a  good  tafte  for  poetry  ?    and  how  have  you  acquired 
judgment  in  mufic,  but  by  the  fame  application  to  the  fubject? 
How  is  it  poffible,  that  men  fliould  be  well  governed,  if  they  arc 
not  known  ?    and  how  can  the  knowledge  of  men  be  acquired,  biit 
by  living  among  them  ?     But  feeing  them  in  public,  where  they 
talk  of  indifferent  fubjecSls,  and  fay  nothing  even  of  them  that  has 
not  been  premeditated,  is  by  no  means  living  among  them :    they 
muft  be  feen  in  private ;  their  latent  fentiments  muft  be  traced  to 
the  fecret  receffes  of   the  heart ;    they  muft  be  viewed  in  every 
light ;  all  their  depths  and  fliallows  muft  be  tried,  and  their  prin- 
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ciplcs  of  adlion  afcertained.  But,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
mankind,  it  is  principally  necefTary,  to  know  what  they  ought  to 
be :  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  real  merit,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  to  diftinguifh  thofe  who  have  it,  from  thofe  who  have  it 
not.  Men  are  continually  talking  of  virtue  and  merit ;  but  there 
a  few,  who  know,  precifely,  what  is  meant  by  either:  they  are 
fplendid  terms,  indeed  ;  but,  with  refpect  to  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  who  take  a  pride  in  perpetually  repeating  them,  of  uncertain 
fignification.  Juftice,  reafon,  and  virtue,  muft  be  refolved  into 
fome  certain  principles,  before  it  can  be  determined  who  are  juft, 
reafonable,  and  virtuous:  the  maxims  of  a  wife  and  good  admi- 
niflration  muft  be  known,  before  thofe,  who  adopt  them,  can  be 
diftinguiflicd  from  thofe,  who  fubftitute  falfe  refinement  and  po- 
litical cunning  in  their  fi:ead.  To  take  the  dimenfions  of  different 
bodies,  we  mufl:  have  a  ftandard  meafure ;  to  judge  of  qualities 
and  chara(5lers,  we  muft  have  fome  fixed  and  invariable  principles^, 
to  which  they  may  be  referred.  We  muft  know,  precifely,  what  is 
the  great  purpofe  of  human  life  ;  and  to  what  end,  the  government 
of  mankind  fhoukl  be  direcTied  :  the  fole  end  of  all  government,  is 
to  render  mankind  virtuous  and  happy ;  and  with  this  great  end,  the 
notion,  that  a  prince  is  invefted  with  the  regal  power  and  authority 
for  his  own  fake,  is  wholly  incompatible.  This  notion  can  only 
gratify  the  pride  of  a  tyrant :  a  good  king  lives  but  for  his  people ; 
and  facrifices  his  own  eafe  and  pleafure,  to  their  advantage.  He, 
whofe  eye  is  not  invariably  fixed  upon  this  great  end,  the  public 
good,  if  in  any  inftance  he  attains  it,  will  attain  it  by  chance  ;  he 
will  float  in  the  ftream  of  time,  like  a  £hip  in  the  ocean,  without 
a  pilot,  the  ftars  unmarked,  and  the  fhores  unknown :  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  is  it  pofilble  to  avoid  fliipwreck  ? 

"  It   frequently  happens,    that  princes,   not  knov/ing  in  whati 
virtue  confirts,  know  not  what  they  ought  to  feek  in  mankind ; 

they 
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they  miftakc  virtue  for  aullcrity  }  it  offends  them,  by  appearing  to 
want  complacency,  and  to  affedt  independence ;  and,  touched  at 
once  with  fear  and  difguft,  they  turn  from  it  to  flattery.  From 
this  moment,  fmcerity  and  virtue  are  to  be  found  no  more ;  the 
prince  is  feduced  by  a  phantom  of  falfc  glory,  which  renders  him 
unworthy  of  the  true  :  he  perfuadcs  himfelf,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  virtue  upon  the  earth ;  for  though  the  good  can  diftin- 
guifh  the  wicked,  the  wicked  cannot  diftinguifh  the  good  j  and, 
what  they  cannot  diftinguifh,  they  fuppofe  not  to  exift  :  they  know 
enough,  to  render  them  fufpicious ;  but  not  knowing  more,  they 
fufpedt  all  alike  ;  they  retire  from  the  public  eye,  and  immure 
themfelves  in  the  palace  ;  they  impute  the  moft  cafual  trifles  to 
craft  and  defign ;  they  are  a  terror  to  mankind,  and  mankind  is  a 
terror  to  them :  they  love  darknefs  ;  and  difguife  their  charadlcrs, 
which,  however,  are  perfe(5lly  known ;  the  malignant  curiofity  of 
their  fubjecfts  penetrates  every  veil,  and  inveftigates  every  lecret: 
but  he,  that  is  thus  known  by  all,  knows  no  body ;  the  felf-inte- 
refted  wretches  that  furround  him,  rejoice  to  perceive,  that  he  is 
inacceflible  ;  and  a  prince,  that  is  inacceflible  to  men,  is  inacceffible 
to  truth :  thofe,  who  avail  themfelves  of  his  blindnefs,  are  bufy  to 
calumniate  or  to  banifli  all,  who  would  open  his  eyes  ;  he  lives  in  a 
kind  of  favage  and  unfociable  magnificence,  always  the  dupe  of 
that  impofition,  which  he  at  once  dreads  and  deferves.  Pic,  that 
converfes  only  with  a  fmall  number,  almoft  neceffarily  adopts 
their  paffions  and  their  prejudices  ;  and,  from  paffions  and  preju- 
dices, the  beft  are  not  free  :  he  muft  alfo  receive  his  knowledge  by 
report ;  and,  tlierefore,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  talc-bearers,  a  defpicable 
and;deteftable  race,  who  are  nouriflicd  by  the  poifon  that  deftroys 
others ;  who  make  what  is  little  great,  and  what  is  blamclefs 
criminal ;  who,  rather  than  not  impute  evil,  invent  it ;  and  who, 
to  anfwer  their  own  purpofes,  play  upon  the  caufelefs  fufpicion 
and  unworthy  curiofity  of  a  weak  and  jealous  prince, 
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"  Let  the  great  object  of  your  knowledge,  therefore,  O  my  dear 
Telemachus  !  be  man.  Examine  him  ;  hear  one  man's  opinion  of 
another ;  try  th<:m  by  degrees  ;  trufl:  implicitly  to  none  ;  and  profit 
of  your  experience,  \vhen  you  fliall  have  been  deceived  in  your 
judgment,  which  fometimes  will  certainly  happen;  wicked  n^cn 
difguife  themfelves  with  too  much  art,  to  be  always  dtetedted :  form 
your  opinion  of  others,  therefore,  with  caution ;  and  do  not  liaftily 
determine,  either  that  they  are  bad  or  good  ;  for,  in  either  cafe,  a 
millake  may  be  dangerous  :  and  thus,  even  from  error,  you  wilF 
derive  wifdom.  When  you  find  a  man  of  virtue  and  abilities,  do  not 
ufe  him  only,  but  truft  him  ;  for  fuch  men  love  that  others  fliould 
appear  fenfible  of  their  merit,  and  fet  a  much  higher  value  upon 
confidence  and  efteem,  than  pecuniary  rewards.  But  do  not  endan- 
ger their  virtue,  by  trufting  them  with  abfolute  power  ;  for  many 
men,  who  have  flood  againfl:  common  temptations,  have  fallen, 
when  imlimited  authority,  and  boundlefs  wealth,  have  brought 
their  virtue  to  a  feverer  teft.  The  prince,  who  fhall  be  fo  far 
favoured  of  the  Gods,  as  to  find  two  or  three,  whofe  wifdom  and 
virtue  render  them  worthy  of  his  friendfhip  ;  will,  by  their  means, 
find  others  of  the  fame  chara(5ter,  to  fill  the  inferiour  departments 
of  ftate :  and  thus,  by  the  few  that  he  can  truft,  he  will  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  others,  whom  his  own  eye  could  never  reach." 

"  But  I  have  often  heard,  faid  Telemachus,  that  men  of  ability 
fliould  be  employed,  even  though  virtue  be  wanting."  "  The  fer- 
vice  of  fuch  men,  replied  Mentor,  is  fometimes  necefiary.  When 
a  nation  is  in  a  ftate  of  tumult  and  diforder,  authority  is  often  found 
in  the  hands  of  wicked  and  defigning  men,  who  are  polTefi!ed  of 
important  employments,  from  which  they  cannot  immediately  be 
removed ;  and  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  perfons  in  power, 
who  muft  not  abruptly  be  oppofed ;  nor  muft  they  be  abruptly  op- 
pofed  themfelves,  left  they  fliould  throw  all  things  into  irreme- 
diable 
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diable  conf ufion :    they  mufl:  be  employed  for  a  time;   but  care 
Hiuft  conftantly  be  taken,  to  leiren  their  importance  by  degrees ; 
and,  even  while  they  are  employed,  they  muft  not  be  trufted.     He 
that  trulVs  them  with  a  fecret,  invefts  them  with  power  which  the;^ 
will  certainly  abufe,  imd  of  which,  from  that  moment,  he  will  be 
the  flave :    by^  his  fecret,  as  with  a  chain,  he  will  be  led  about  at 
plcafure ;  and,  however  he  may  regret  his  bondage,  he  will  find 
it  impoffible  to  be  free.     Let  them  negociate  fuperficial'  affairs,  and 
be  treated  with  attention  and  kindnefs ;  let  them  be  attached  to 
their  duty,  even  by  their  paffions,  for  by  their  paflions  only,  they 
can  be  held;  but  let  them  never  be  admitted  to  fecret  and  import- 
ant deliberations.     Some  fpring  fliould  be  always  ready,  to  put  them 
in  motion,  when  it  is  fit  they  fhould  a6t ;  but  a  king  fliould  never 
trufl  them  with  the  key,  either  of  his  bofom,  or  his  ftate.     When 
the  public  commotion  fubfides,  and  government  is  regularly  admi- 
niftercd  by  men  of  approved  integrity  and  wifdom,  the  wicked^ 
whofc  fervices  were  forced  upon  their  prince  for  a  time,  will  in- 
fenfibly  become  unnecefTary  and  infignificant:   but,  even  then,  they 
fhould  be  well  treated  ;   for,  to  be  ungrateful,  even  to  the  wicked, , 
is  to  be  like  them :    btu  in  all  kindnefs  fliewed  to  fuch  characters, 
there  fhould  be  a  view  to  their  amendment ;  fome  of  their  faults 
fhould  be  overlooked,  as  incident  to  human  infirmity:    but  the 
king's  authority  fhould  be  gradually  refumed,  and  thofe  mifchiefs 
prevented,  which  they  would  openly  perpetrate;  if  not  reftrained. 
It  muft,  however,  be  confeiTed,  that,  after  all,  the  neceffity  of  ufing 
wicked  men  as  infti-uments  of  doing  good,  is  a  misfortune;  and 
though  it  is  fometimes  inevitable,  it  fliould   be  remedied  as  foon 
as  pofTible.     A  wife  prince,  who  has  no  wifli,  but  to  eftablifh  order 
and  diftribute  juflice,  will  foon  find  honefl  men,  of  fufficient  ability 
to  eifedl  his  purpofes ;   and  be  able  to  fliake  off  the  fraudulent 
and  crafty,  whofc  characters  difgracc  the   beft  fervicc  they  cani 
perform. 
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"  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  king,  to  find  good  fubjedls ;  he  muft 
make  them."  "  That,  faid  Telf.maciius,  muft  furely  be  an  ardu- 
ous tallc."  "  Not  at  all,  replied  Mentor:  the  very  fearch  after, 
virtue  and  abilities,  will  produce  them ;  for  rewards,  well  beftowed, 
will  excite  univerfal  emulation.  How  many  languifli  in  idlencfs 
and  obfcurity,  who  would  become  diftinguiflied,  if  the  hope  of 
fortune  was  to  excite  them  to  labour  ?  and  how  many  defpairing 
to  rife  by  virtue,  endeavour  to  furmount  the  diftrefles  of  poverty 
by  vice?  If  you  diftinguilh  genius  and  virtue  by  rewards  and 
honours,  your  fubjecfts  will  excel  in  both  charadlers,  by  a  voluntary 
and  vigorous  elibrt  of  their  own :  and  how  much  farther  may 
you  carry  that  excellence,  by  gradually  bringing  forward  the  merit 
that  is  thus  produced,  and  advancing  thofe  that  appear  capable 
of  public  and  important  fcrvice,  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft 
employments?  You  will  exercife  their  various  talents  ;.  and  bring 
■  the  extent  of  their  underftanding,  and  the  fmcerity  of  their  virtue, 
to  the  teft.  Thofe,  who  fill  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  will  then 
have  been  brought  up,  under  your  own  eye,  in  lower  ftations ; 
you  will  have  followed  them,  throvigh  life,  ftep  by  ftep ;  and  you 
will  judge  of  them,  not  from  their  profeffions,  nor  from  a  fingle 
ad,  but  the  whole  tenour  of  their  condud." 

While  Mentor  and  Telemachus  were  engaged  in  this  conver- 
fation,  they  perceived  a  Phasacian  veffel,  which  had  put  into  a  little 
ifland  wholly  defolate,  and  furrounded  by  craggy  precipices  of  an 
enormous  height.  It  was,  at  this  time,  a  dead  calm,  fo  that  the 
zephyrs  themfelves  fccmed  to  hold  their  breath :  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fca  was  bright  and  fmooth,  as  a  mirrour ;  the  fails, 
which  chmg  to  the  maft  could  no  longer  impel  the  veiTel  in  its 
courfe  ;  and  the  rowers,  exhaufted  with  labour,  endeavoured  to 
fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  gale  in  vain.  It  became,  therefore, 
abfolutcly  necefiTary  to  go  on  Ihore  at  this  place,  which  was  rather 

a  rock 
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a  rock  of  the  fca,  than  an  habitation  for  men ;  and,  at  another 
time,  it  could  not  have  been  approached  without  the  utmoft  dan- 
ger. The  Pha^acians,  who  were  waiting  for  a  wind,  were  not  lefs 
impatient  of  delay  than,  the  mariners  of  Salcntum,  who  had  the 
condufl  of  Tele  MA  onus  and  Mentor,  As  foon  as  Telemachus 
was  on  fhore,  he  advanced  over  the  crags,  towards  fome  of  thefe 
people,  who  had  landed  before  him  ;  and  enquired  of  the  firll  man 
he  met,  whether  he  had  feen  \Jlysses,  the  king  of  Ithaca,  at  the 
palace  of  Alcinoiis. 

It  happened,  that  the  perfon,  to  whom  he  addrcflcd  himfelf,  was 
not  a  Phseacian  ;  but  was  a  Ilranger,  whofe  country  was  unknown : 
he  was  of  a  majeftic  deportment,  but  appeared  forrowfuland  dcje(5tcd. 
When  he  was  accofled,  he  was  loft  in  thought,  and  feemed  not  to 
hear  the  queftion  that  was  afked  him ;  but  foon  recolle<fling  himfelf, 
he  replied,  "  You  Aippofe  that  Ulysses  has  been  feen  in  the  ifland 
of  the  Pha:acians,  aiid  you  are  not  miftaken  ;  he  was  received  at  the 
palace  of  Alcinoiis,  as  at  a  place  where  the*  Gods  are  reverenced, 
and  the  duties  of  hofpitality  fulfilled :  but  he,  foon  after,  left  that 
country,  where  you  will  now  feck  him  in  vain.  He  fet  out,  that 
he  might  once  more  falute  his  houfehold  Gods  in  hhaca,  if  the 
fuperiour  powers  fhall  forget  their  anger,  and  vouchfafe  the  hlefC- 

The  ilranger  pronounced  thefe  words  in  a  mournful  voice,  and 
immediately  ruihed  into  a  wild  thicket  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  ; 
where,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  fea,  he  feemed  defirous  of  folitude, 
and  impatient  to  depart.  Telemachus  remarked  him  with  great 
attention;  and  the  more  he  gazed,  the  greater  were  his  emotion 
and  aftonilhment.  "  The  anfwer  of  this  ftrangcr,  fuid  he  to  Men-- 
TOR,  is  that  of  a  man  I'o  ablorbed  in  afflicStion,  as  fcarce  to  take ; 
cognizance  of  external  objedis.     The  unfortunate  have  my  pitv, 

far 
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for  I  am  myCelf  unfortunate  ;  and,  for  this  man,  I  am  particularly 
intercHed,  without  knoswing  why:  lac  has  not  treated  me  with 
courtefy,  he  feemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  I  faid,  and  he 
fcarce  vouchfafod  me  an  anfwer ;  yet  I  cannot  but  wifh,  that  his 
misfortun<:s  were  at  an  end." 

*'  See  then,  faid  Mentor  with  a  fmile,  what  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  calamities  of  life ;  they  humble  the  pride  of  greatnefs, 
and  foftcn  infenfibility  to  compaffion.  Princes,  who  have  been 
fatally  flattered  with  perpetual  profperity,  imagine  themfelves  to 
be  Gods  ;  if  they  have  an  idle  willi  to  be  gratified,  they  expetS: 
mountains  to  fink,  and  feas  to  vanifli ;  they  hold  mankind  as  no- 
thing, and  would  have  all  nature  the  mere  inftrument  of  their  will: 
when  they  hear  of  misfortune,  they  fcarce  underlland  the  term ; 
with  refpecSl  to  them,  misfortune  is  a  dream  ;  and  they  know  not 
the  difFerence  between  good  and  evil.  Affliction  only,  can  teach 
tliem  pity ;  and  give  them,  for  the  adamant  in  their  bofom,  the 
heart  of  a  man :  when  they  are  afflicted,  they  become  fenfible 
that  they  participate  a  common  nature  with  others,  to  whom  they 
Ihould  adminiller  the  comfort  of  which  they  feel  the  want.  If  a 
ftranger  has  thus  forcibly  excited  your  pity,  becaufc,  like  you,  he  is  a 
wanderer  upon  the  coaft ;  how  much  more  compaffion  fliould  you 
feel  for  the  people  of  Ithaca,  if,  hereafter,  you  fliould  fee  them  fuf- 
fer !  Yet  the  people  of  Ithaca,  whom  the  Gods  will  confide  to  your 
care,  as  a  flock  is  confided  to  a  fhepherd,  may,  perhaps,  become 
wretched  by  your  ambition,  your  prodigality,  or  imprudence  ;  for 
nations  are  never  wretched  but  by  the  fault  of  kings,  who,  like 
their  guardian  Gods,  fhould  watch  over  them  for  good." 

To  this  difcourfe  of  Mentor,  Telemachus  lillened  with  grief 

and  trouble  ;  and,  at  length,  with  fome  emotion,  replied,  "  If  thefe 

things  are  true,  royalty  is,  of  all  conditions,  the  moll  wretched. 

6  A  king 
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A  k  in  is  the  flave  of  tliofe,  whom  he  appears  to  command ;  liis 
people  are  not  fubordinate  to  him,  but  he  is*  fubordinatc  to  his 
people  ;  all  his  powers  and  faculties  are  referred  to  them,  as  their 
object  ;  he  is  the  fervant,  not  of  the  community  only,  but  of  every 
individual ;  he  muft  fupply  all  their  wants,  accommodate  himfelf 
to  all  their  weaknefTes,  correcfl  their  vices,  teach  them  wifdom, 
and  endow  them  with  happinefs.  The  authority  with  which  Iiq 
appears  to  be  inveftcd,  is  not  his  own;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  exert 
it,  either  for  his  glory,  or  his  plcafure  :  it  is,  indeed,  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  to  which  he  muft  himfelf  be  obedient,  as  an  example 
to  others  ;  the  laws  muft  reign,  and  of  their  fovereignty  he  muft 
be  the  defence ;  for  them  he  muft  pafs  the  night  in  vigils,  and 
the  day  in  labour :  he  is  lefs  at  liberty  and  at  reft,  than  any  other 
in  his  dominions  ;  for  his  own  freedom  and  repofe,  are  facrificed 
to  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  the  public." 

"  It  is  true,  replied  Mentor,  that  a  king  is  invefted  with  the 
charadler,  only  that  he  may  be,  to  his  people,  what  a  Ihepherd  is 
to  his  flock,  or  a  father  to  his  family:  but  can  you  imagine,  my 
dear  Telemachus,  that  a  king,  who  is  continually  employed  to 
make  multitudes  happy,  can  himfelf  be  wretched  ?  He  correds 
the  wicked  by  punifhment,  he  encourages  the  good  by  rewards,  he 
forms  the  world  to  virtue,  a  vifible  Divinity,  the  vicegerent  of 
Heaven !  Is  it  not  fufRcicnt  glory,  to  fecure  the  laws  from  viola- 
tion ?  to  affecT:  being  above  their  authority,  is  not  to  acquire 
glory,  but  to  become  the  objedl  of  dcteftation  and  contempt.  A 
king,  if  he  is  wicked,  muft  indeed  be  miferable ;  for  his  paflions, 
and  his  vanity,  will  keep  him  in  perpetual  tumult  and  folicitude : 
but,  if  he  is  good,  he  will  enjoy  the  pureft  and  moft  fublime  of  all 
pleafures,  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  expedling  an 
eternal  recompencc  from  the  Gods." 

M  m  m  Telemachus, 
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Telemachus,  'whofemind  was  in  great  uneafinefs  and  agitation, 
feemcd,  at  this  time,  never  to  have  comprehended  thefe  principles, 
tliough  they  had  long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  often 
tanght  them  to  others :  a  fplenetic  humour,  the  frequent  concomi- 
tant of  fecret  infelicity,  difpofed  him,  contrary  to  his  own  fenti- 
ments,  to  reject  the  truths  which  Mentor  had  explained,  with 
fubtik  cavils  and  pertinacious  contradiction.  Among  other  objec- 
tions, he  urged  the  ingratitude  of  mankind :  "  What,  fays  he, 
fhall  life  be  devoted,  to  obtain  the  love  of  thofe,  who  will,  per- 
haps, hate  you  for  the  attempt ;  and  to  confer  benefits  upon 
wretches,  who  may  probably  ufe  them  to  your  deftru6lion?" 

"  Ingratitude,  replied  Mentor  with  great  calmnefs,  mufl  be 
expected  from  mankind:  but,  though  mankind  are  ungrateful, 
we  fhould  not  be  weary  of  doing  good  ;  we  fliould  ferve  them, 
lefs  for  their  own  fakes,  than  in  obedience  to  the  Gods,  who  com- 
mand it.  The  good  that  we  do,  is  never  loll ;  if  men  forget  it,  it 
is  remembered  and  rewarded  by  the  Gods.  Befides,  if  the  multi- 
tude are  ungrateful,  there  will  always  be  virtuous  men,  by  whom 
virtue  will  be  regarded  with  reverence  and  love ;  and  even  the 
multitude,  however  inconilant  and  capricious,  will,  fooner  or 
later,  be  jufl  to  merit.  But,  if  you  would  prevent  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind,  do  not  load  them  with  fuch  benefits,  as,  in  the  com- 
mon eftimation,  are  of  mofl  value ;  do  not  endeavour  to  make  them 
powerfid  and  rich ;  do  not  make  them  the  dread,  or  the  envy  of 
others,  either  by  their  prowefs,  or  their  pleafures.  This  glory, 
this  abundance,  thefe  delights,  will  corrupt  them ;  they  will  be- 
come more  wicked,  and,  confequently,  more  ungrateful.  Inflead, 
therefore,  of  offering  them  a  fatal  gift,  a  delicious  poifon,  endea- 
vour to  improve  their  morals,  to  infpire  them  with  juflice,  fincerity, 
the  fear  of  the  Gods,  humanity,  fidelity,  moderation,  and  difin- 
tercftednefs :  by  implanting  goodnefs,  you  will  eradicate  ingrati- 
tude : 
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nidc  :  when  you  give  virtue,  you  give  a  permanent  and  fubflantial 
good ;  and  virtue  will  always  attach  thofe,  who  receive  it,  to  the 
giver.  Thus,  by  communicating  real  benefits,  you  will  receive 
real  benefit  in  return ;  and  the  very  nature  of  your  gift,  will  make 
ingratitude  impoflible.  Is  it  ftrange,  that  men  fhould  be  ungrate- 
ful to  princes,  who  have  trained  them  to  nothing,  but  injuftice 
and  ambition  ;  and  taught  them  only  to  be  jealous,  arrogant,  per- 
fidious and  cruel !  A  prince  mufl  expedt,  that  his  people  will  a6t 
towards  him,  as  he  has  taught  them  to  adl  towards  others.  If  he 
labours  to  render  them  good,  both  by  his  example  and  authority, 
he  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour  from  their  virtue ;  or,  at  lead, 
in  his  own,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  Gods,  he  will  find  abundant 
confolation  for  his  difappointment." 

As  foon  as  Mentor  had  done  fpeaking,  Telemaghus  advanced 
haftily  towards  the  Phieacians,  whofe  veflel  lay  at  anchor  near  the 
fhore.  He  found  among  them  an  old  man,  of  whom  he  enquired 
whence  they  came,  whither  they  were  going,  and  if  he  had  not 
feen  Ulysses.  "  We  are  come,  faid  the  old  man,  from  our  own 
ifland  Corcyra,  and  we  are  going  for  merchandize  to  Epirus : 
Ulysses,  as  you  have  been  told  already,  has  been  in  our  country^ 
and  has  now  left  it." 

"  But  who,  faid  Telemaghus,  is  he,  that,  while  he  waits  for  the 

departure  of  your  vefiTel,  feems  to  be  abforbed  in  the  contemplation 

of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  retires  from  fociety  to  the  moflr  foli^ 

tary  parts  of  the  ifland  ?"     "  He,  faid  the  old  man,  is  a  flranger, 

of  whom  we  have  no  knowledge.     It  is  faid,  that  his  name  i^  Cleo- 

mcnes ;  that  he  is  a  native  of  Phrygia ;  and  that,  before  his  birth, 

it  was  declared,  by  an  oratle,  to  his  mother,  that,  if  he  quitted 

his  country,  he  fliould  be  a  king  ;  but  that,  if  he  continued  in 

it,  tJie  Gods  would  denounce  their  anger  againft   the   Phrygians* 

by  a  peitilence.  • 

M  m  m  2  ,.  '*  He 
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"  He  was,  therefore,  delivered  to  fome  failors,  by  his  parents, 
as  Toon  as  he  was  born,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  ifland  of  Lefbos, 
where  he  was  privately  educated  at  the  expence  of  his  country, 
which  had  fo  great  an  intereft  in  keeping  him  at  a  diflance.  As  he 
increafed  in  ftature,  his  perfon  became,  at  once,  comely  and  robuft ; 
and  he  excelled  in  all  exercifes,  that  render  the  body  agile  and 
llron^ ;  he  alfo  applied,  with  great  genius  and  tafte,  to  fcience,  and 
the  polite  arts :  but  no  people  would  fufFer  him  to  continue  among 
them.  The  prediction  of  the  oracle  concerning  him,  became  gene- 
rally known,  and  he  was  foon  difcovered  wherever  he  went :  kings 
were  every  where  jealous,  left  he  Ihould  fupplant  them  in  the 
throne ;  and  thus,  he  became  a  fugitive  from  his  youth,  wander- 
ing about  from  country  to  country,  without  finding  any  place  in 
which  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain.  He  has  vifited  nations  very 
remote  from  his  own ;  but  the  fecret  of  his  birth,  and  the  oracle 
concerning  him,  is  difcovered  as  foon  as  he  arrives.  He  endea- 
vours to  conceal  himfelf,  wherever  he  comes,  by  entering  into 
fome  obfcure  clafs  of  life  ;  but  he  is  foon  difcovered,  by  his  fupe- 
riour  talents  for  war,  literature,  and  government,  which  break  out 
with  irrefiftible  fplcndor,  notwithftanding  his  efforts  to  reprefs 
them,  hi  every  country,  he  is  furprized  into  the  exertion  of  his 
abilities,  by  fome  unforefeen  occafion ;  and  thefe,  at  once,  make 
him  known  to  the  public.  His  merit  is  his  misfortune ;  for  this, 
he  is  feared  wherever  he  is  known,  and  excluded  from  every 
country  where  he  would  refide .-  it  is  his  deftiny,  to  be  every  where 
eftccmcd,  beloved,  and  admired  ;  and  to  be  excluded  from  all  civil 
focieties  upon  earth. 

*«  He  is  now  advanced  in  years  ;  and  yet  he  has  not  hitherto  been 
arble  to  find  any  diftrid,  either  of  Afia  or  Greece,  where  he  may 
be  permitted  to  live  in  unmolefted  obfcurity.  He  appears  to  be 
wholly  without  ambition,  and  to  defire  neither  honour  nor  riches ; 

and 
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and  if  the  oracle  had  not  promifed  him  royahy,  he  would  think 
himfelf  the  happicft  of  mankind.  He  indulges  no  hope  of  return 
ing  to  his  native  country ;  for  he  knows,  that,  to  return  thither 
would  be  to  give  up  every  family  to  mourning  and  tears.  Even 
royalty  itfelf,  for  which  he  fuffers,  is  not  defirable  in  his  opinion: 
he  is  fulfilling  the  condition  upon  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  in 
fpight  of  himfelf ;  and,  impelled  by  an  unhappy  fatality,  he  per- 
fues  it  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  while  it  flies  like  a  fplendid 
illufion  before  him,  as  it  were  to  fport  with  his  diflrefs,  and  con- 
tinue an  idle  chafe,  till  life  itfelf  fliall  have  loft  its  value  with  its 
life.  How  fatal  a  gift  is  referved  for  him  by  the  Gods  !  How  has 
it  embittered  thofe  hours,  which  youth  would  have  devoted  to  joy! 
and  how  has  it  aggravated  the  infirmities  of  age,  when  the  only 
felicity  of  wearied  nature  is  reft ! 

"  He  is  now  going,  continued  the  old  mariner,  to  Thrace,  in 
fearch  of  fome  rude  and  lawlefs  favages,  whom  he  may  collecft 
into  a  fociety,  civilize,  and  govern  for  a  certain  time ;  that  thus>- 
having  accomplifhed  the  oracle,   the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  may 
admit  him  without  fear.     If  he  fucceeds  in  this  defign,  he  will 
immediately  retire  to  a  village  in  Caria  j  and  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  his  favourite  employment,  agriculture.      He  is  a   wife  man 
his  dcfires  are  moderate,  he  fears  the  Gods,  and  he  knows  man- 
kind ;  and  tliough  he  does  not  think  them  worthy  of  efteem,  can- 
live  peaceably  among  them.    Such  is  the  account  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  ftranger,  after  whom  you  enquire."^ 

Telemachus,  while  lie  was  attending  to  this  narrative,  often: 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  fea,  which  began  to  be  troubled ;  the 
wind  now  fwelled  the  furface  into  waves,  which,  breaking  aga!n>l 
the  rocks,  whitened  them  with  foam.    The  man  obferved  it ;  and 
turning  haftily  to  Telemachus,   "  I  muft  be  gone,  faidhe,  or  my 

companions 
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companions  will  fail  without  me."  He  then  ran  towards  the  veflel, 
the  mariners  hurried  on  board,  and  a  confufed  clamour  echoed 
along  the  fliore. 

The  ftranger,  whom  they  called  Clcomenes,  had  wandered  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  ;  and,  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  many 
of  the  rocks,  had  eyed  the  boundlefs  diffufion  of  waters  around 
him,  with  a  fixed  and  mournful  attention.  Telemachus  had  flill 
kept  fight  of  him,  and  remarked  him  in  every  fituation ;  not  with 
an  idle  curiofity,  for  his  heart  melted,  with  compaffion,  for  a  man, 
who,  though  virtuous,  was  wretched,  and  a  fugitive ;  formed  for 
great  atehievements,  yet  condemned  to  be  the  fport  of  fortune, 
and  a  flranger  to  his  country.  "  I,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  may,  per- 
haps, once  more  fee  Ithaca  ;  but  the  return  of  this  Cleomenes  to 
Phrygia,  is  impoflible."  Thus  Telemachus  received  comfort,  from 
contemplating  the  mifery  of  a  man  more  wretched  than  himfelf. 

The  flranger  no  fooner  perceived  his  veflel  ready  to  fail,  than  he 
ruflied  down  the  craggy  fides  of  the  rock,  with  as  much  agility 
and  fpeed,  as  Apollo  bounds,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  in  the 
forefts  of  Lycia,  when,  with  his  filver  hair  gathered  in  a  knot 
behind  him,  he  pcrfues  the  fi:ags  and  the  boars,  that  fly  from  the 
terrors  of  his  bow  in  vain.  When  the  flranger  was  on  board,  and 
his  veflel,  dividing  the  waves,  became  gradually  more  diftant  from 
tiie  fliore,  the  heart  of  Telemachus  died  within  him  ;  he  felt  the 
keeneft  afliidlion,  without  knowing  the  caufe ;  the  tear^  flowed 
unbidden  from  his  eyes,  and  he  found  nothing  fo  pleafing  as  to 
weep. 

In  the  mean  time,'  the  mariners  of  Salentum,  overcome  with 
^atigU'i^,  were  ftretched  upon  the  grafs  near  the  beach  in  a  pro- 

7  found 
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found  flccp.  A  fweet  infenfibility  was  diffufed  through  every 
nei've;  and  the  fecret  but  powerful  influence  of  Mineuva  had, 
in  full  day,  fcattered  over  them  the  dewy  poppies  of  the  night. 
Telemachus  was  aftonilhed  to  fee  the  Salentines  thus  refign  them- 
felves  to  fleep,  while  the  Phceacians,  ever  a(5live  and  vigilant,  had 
improved  the  gale  j  yet  he  was  more  intent  upon  watching  their 
veiTcl,  which  was  now  fading  from  his  fight  in  the  horizon,  than 
upon  recalling  his  mariners  to  their  duty.  A  fecret  and  irrcfifl- 
ible  fenfe  of  aftonifliment  and  concern,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  bark  that  had  left  the  iHand,  and  of  which  the  fails  only  could 
be  feen,  which,  by  their  whitenefs,  were  jufl  diflinguiflied  from 
the  azure  of  the  fea.  Mentor  called  to  him,  but  he  was  deaf  to 
the  voice :  his  faculties  feemed  to  be  fufpended,  as  in  a  trance ; 
and  he  had  no  more  the  pofTeflion  of  himfelf,  than  the  frantic  vo- 
taries of  Bacchus,  when,  grafping  the  Thyrfis  in  their  hands,  the 
ravings  of  their  frenzy  are  reechoed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus, 
and  the  rude  acclivities  of  Ifmarus  and  Rhodope. 

At  length,  however,  the  fafcination  was  fufpended ;  and,  reco- 
vering Ii,is  recollecftion,  he  again  melted  into  tears.  "  I  do  not 
wonder,  faid  Mentor,  my  dear  Telemachus,  to  fee  you  weep;  for 
the  caufe  of  your  trouble,  though  to  you  a  fecret,  is  known  to  me. 
Nature  is  the  Divinity  that  fpeaks  within  you  ;  it  is  her  influence 
that  you  feel ;  and,  at  her  touch,  your  heart  has  melted.  A  ftran- 
ger  has  fill<jd  your  breafl  with  emotion  :  that  flranger  is  the  great 
Ulysses.  What  the  Pliseacian  has  told  you  concerning  him,  under 
the  name  of  Clcomenes,  is  nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  invented 
more  efFec5tually  to  conceal  his  return  to  Ithaca,  whither  he  is  now 
going :  he  is  already  near  the  port ;  and  the  fcenes,  fo  long  defired, 
are  at  length  given  to  his  view.  You  have  feen  him  as  it  was  once 
foretold  you,  but  have  not  known  him :  the  time  is  at  hand,  when 
you  ihall  fee  him  again  ;  when  you  fliall  know  him,  and  be  known 
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by  him :  but  the  Gods  would  permit  this,  only  in  Ithaca.  His 
heart  did  not  fuffer  lefs  emotion  than  yours :  but  he  is  too  wife  to 
truft  any  man  with  his  fccret,  while  it  might  expofe  him  to  the 
treachery  and  infults  of  the  pretenders  to  Penelope.  Your  father 
Ulysses  is  the  wifeft  of  mankind;  his  heart  is  an  unfathomable 
dcptl,! ;  his  fecret  lies  beyond  the  line  of  fubtilty  and  fraud :  he  is 
the  friend  of  truth,  he  fays  nothing  that  is  falfe  ;  but,  when  it  is 
ncceflary,  he  conceals  what  is  true :  his  wifdom  is,  as  it  were,  a 
feal  upon  his  lips,  which  is  never  broken,  but  for  an  important 
purpofe  :  he  faw  you,  he  fpoke  to  you,  yet  he  concealed  himfelf 
from  you  :  what  a  confli<ft  muft  he  have  fuflained,  what  anguifli 
muft  he  have  felt !     Who  can  wonder  at  his  dejedlion  and  forrowl" 

During  this  difcourfe,  Telemachus  ftood  fixed  in  aftonifliment, 
and  at  length  burft  into  tears :    his  wonder  was  mingled  with  the 
tendered  and  deeped  didrefs  -,  and  it  was  long  before  the  fighs,  that 
kruggled  in  his  bofom,  would  permit  a  reply.    At  length  he  cried 
out,    "  O  my  dear  Mentor  !    there  was,  indeed,  in  this  dranger, 
fomething  thar  controlled  all  my  heart ;  fomething  that  attradled 
and  melted  me ;  a  powerful  infiuence  without  a  name !     But,  if 
you  knew  him,  why  did  you  not  tell  me,  before  he  departed,  that 
he  was  Ulysses  ?    and  why  did  you  not  fpeak  to  him  yourfelf,  and 
acquaint  him  that  he  was  not  concealed  from  you  ?    What  do  thefe 
myderies  conceal  I    Is  it,  that  I  fhall  be  wretched  for  ever !     Will 
the  Gods,  in  their  anger,  doom  me  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus, 
whofe  burning  lips  a  delufive  dream  approaches  for  ever,  and  for 
ever  dies !     O  my  father  !    had  thou  efcaped  me  for  ever  !  perhaps 
I  fliall  fee  thee  no  more  ;  perhaps  the  fuitors  of  Penelope  may 
take  thee  in  the  fnares,  which  they  fpread  for  me !     O  had  I  fol- 
lowed tliee ;  then,  if  life  had  been  denied  us,  we  might  at  lead 
have  died  together!     O  Ulysses,  Ulysses,  if  thou  Ihalt  efcape 
another  fhipwreck,  which,  from  the  perfevering  malice  of  for- 
tune, 
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tune,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt;  I  fear,  left  thou  fliouldft  meet,  at 
Ithaca,  as  difaftrous  a  fate,  as  Agamemnon  at  Mycenc.  But  where- 
fore, O  my  dear  Mentor  !  did  you  envy  my  good  fortune  ?  why 
have  I  not  already  embraced  my  father  ?  why  am  I  not  now  with 
him,  in  the  port  of  Ithaca ;  why  not  fighting  at  his  fide,  and 
exulting  in  the  deftrudlion  of  his  enemies  V 

"  Let  me  now,  my  dear  Telemachus,  faid  Mentor  with  a  fmile, 
fhew  thee  to  thyfelf ;  and  thus  acquaint  thee  with  the  weaknefs  of 
mankind.  To-day,  you  are  inconfolable,  becaufe  you  have  feen 
your  father  without  knowing  him  ;  but  what  would  you  have 
given,  yefterday,  to  know  that  he  was  not  dead  !  To-day,  your 
own  eyes  alTure  you,  that  he  lives  ;  and  this  alTurance,  v»diich 
ftiould  tranfport  you  with  joy,  overwhelms  you  with  diftrcfs.  Thus 
do  mankind,  by  the  perverfe  depravity  of  their  nature,  efteem  that 
which  they  have  moft  defired,  as  of  no  value,  the  moment  it  is 
pofTefTed ;  and  torment  themfelves,  with  fruitlefs  wiflies,  for  that 
which  is  beyond  their  reach.  It  is  to  exercife  your  patience,  that 
the  Gods  thus  hold  you  in  fufpenfe.  You  confider  this  time  as 
loft,  but  be  afllired  that  it  is,  more  than  any  other,  improved.  The 
diftrefs  which  you  now  fuffer,  will  exercife  you  in  the  pradicc 
of  that  virtue,  which  is  of  more  importance  than  all  others,  to 
thofe  who  are  born  to  command.  Without  patience,  you  can  be 
mafter  neither  of  others  nor  yourfelf.  Impatience,  which  appears 
to  be  the  force  and  vigour  of  the  foul,  is,  indeed,  a  wc^aknefs  ;  the 
want  of  fortitude  to  fuffer  pain.  He,  that  knows  not  how  to  wait 
for  good,  and  to  endure  evil,  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  imbccillity,  as 
he  that  cannot  keep  a  fecret ;  they  bodi  want  power  to  reftrain  the 
firft  impulfe  of  the  mind  ;  and  refemble  a  charioteer,  whofe  hand 
has  not  ftrength  to  reftrain  his  impatient  courfers,  in  their  head- 
long fpeed ;  they  difdain  the  bridle,  they  rufh  forward  with  un- 
governed  fury,  the  chariot  is  overturned,  and  the  feeble  driver  is 
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crulhcd  under  the  wheels.  An  impatient  raan  is  thus  pi*e€ipitatetl 
to  ruin,  by  the  violence  of  impetuous  and  ungoverned  delire.  The 
more  elevated  his  ftation,  the  more  fatal  his  impatience-;  he  waits- 
for  nothing,  he  defpifes  deliberation,  and  takes  all'  things,  as  tt 
were,  by  ftorm  j  every  enjoyment  is  a  violence  and'  an  injury  y  he 
breaks  down  the  branches,  to  gather  the  fruit?  before  it  is  rrpe;. 
he  forces  the  door,  rather  than  wait  till  it  is  opened  ;  and  refolves 
to  reap,  when  the  prudent  hulbandm an  would' fow :  all  his  a<S!;ions 
are  precipitate,  and  out  of  feafon ;  all  that  he  does^  therefore,  is 
done  amifs,  aijd  m«fl?  be  futile-  and'  tranllcnt  as  his  ovim  defii-es. 
Such  are  the  extravagant  projedls  of  a  man,  who  vainly  imagines, 
that  he  can  do  all  things  ;  and  abandon  himfelf  to- every  impatient 
wifli,  that  prompts  him  to  abufe  his  power.  Your  patience  is 
thus  tried,  my  dear  Telbmachus,  that  you  may  learn  to  be  pa- 
tient J  and,  for  this  caufe,  the  Gods  have  given  you  up  to-  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  and  fuflered'  you  to-  be  ftill^  a  wanderer,  to 
whom  all  things  are  uncertain.  Every  object  of  your  hope  has 
juft  appeared  and  vanished,  like  the  fleeting  images  of  a  dream 
when  the  flumbers  of  the  night  are  paft,  to  apprize  you,  that  the- 
blcffings,  which  we  imagine  to  be  within  our  grafpj  elude  us,  and* 
difappear  in  a  moment.  The  bell  precepts  of  the  wife  Ulysses, 
would  inflru(5t  you  lefs  than,  his  abfence,  and  the  fiiiFerings  whicHi 
while  you  fought  him,  you  have- endured!" 

Mentor  then  determined  to  bring  the  patience  of  Telemachus 
to  another  trial,  yet  more  fevere  than  any  that  were  paft ;  at  the 
moment,  therefore,  when  the  young  hero  was  urging  the  mariners 
to  fet  fail  without  delay,  Mentor  fuddenly  flopped  him,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  they  fhould  oifer  a  folemn  facrifice  to  Minerva  upon, 
the  beach.  Telemachus  confented,  without  remonftrance  or.  com- 
plaint ;  two  altars  of  turf  were  immediately  prepared,  the  incenfe 
fmoked,  and  the  blood  of  the  vidims  was  flied  :   the  youth  looked 
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up  to  Heaven,  with  a  figh  of  tcnclcrncfs  and  devotion  ;  and  acknow. 
iedged  the  powerful  protedion  of  the  Goddcfs. 

As  foon  as  the  facrificc  was  ended,  he  followed  Mentor  into  the 
darkell  recefs  of  a  neighbouring  wood ;   and  here,  he  fuddenly 
perceived  the  countenance  of  his  friend  afhime  a  new  form :  the 
wrinkles  difappeared,  as  the  fhadows  of  the  night  vanifli,  when 
the  rofy  fingers  of  Aurora  throw  back  the  portals  of  the  Eaft,  and 
kindle  the  horizon  with  the  beams  of  day  ;  his  eyes,  which  were 
keen  and  hollow,    changed  to  a  celeftial  blue,  and  fparklcd  with 
divine  radiance  ;  his  beard,  grilled  and  negleded,  totally  vanilhed  j 
and  the  fight  of  Telemachus  was  dazzled  by  new  features,  which 
were,  at  once,  mild  and  awful,  lovely  and  majeftic.    He  beheld 
the  countenance  of  a  woman,  foft  and  delicate  as  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  juft  opening  to  the  fun,  and  blooming  with  the  tints  both 
of  the  lilly  and  the  rofc  ;   it  was  dillinguifhed  by  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  eternal  youth,  and  the  eafy  dignity  of  familiar  great- 
ncfs  :    her  flowing  hair  impregnated    the    gale  with   ambrofial 
odours ;  and  her  robes  flione  with  a  various  and  vivid  fplcndor, 
like  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  the  fun  diverfifies  and  irradiates 
with  his  earlieft  light.     The  Divinity  was  no  longer  fupported  by 
the  earth,  but  reclined  upon  the  air,  in  which  flie  floated  like  a 
bird  in  its  flight :    in  her  hand  was  the  fliining  lance,  at  which 
nations  tremble,  and  Mars  himfelf  becomes  fenfible  to  fear:  her 
voice  was  fweet  and  placid,  but  penetrating  and  ftrong  >  her  words 
pierced  the  heart  of  Telemachus  like  fhafts  of  fire,  and  thrilled 
him  with  a  kind  of  delicious  pain :    upon  her  helmet,  appeared 
the  folitary  bird  of  Athens  ;  and  her  dreadful  segis  glittered  upon 
her  bread.     By  thefe  charatfteriftics,  Telemachus  knew,  that  he 
beheld  Minerva. 

"  And  is  it  thou  thyfelf,  faid  he,  O  Goddefs !  who,  for  the  love 
that  thou  bearefl  to  Ulysses,  haft  vouchfafed  guidance  and  pro- 
te<5tion  to  his  fon  I"    He  would  have  faid  more,  but  his  voice  failed 
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him ;  and  the  thoughts  that  rufhed,  with  impetuous  tumult,  from 
his  heart,  his  tongue  laboured  to  exprefs  in  vain :  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  prefence  of  the  Divinity,  like  a  man  who  is  op- 
prefTed,  to  the  lofs  of  breath,  in  a  dream,  and  who,  although 
agonized  with  an  effort  to  fpeak,  can  articulate  nothing. 

At  length  the  Goddefs  addrelled  him  in  thefe  words :  "  Hear 
me,  O  fon  of  Ulysses,  for  the  laft  time  !  I  have,  hitherto,  favoured 
no  mortal,  with  fuch  inftrucSlion  as  I  have  vouchfafed  to  thee.  In 
countries  unknown,  in  ihipwreck,  in  battle,  in  every  fituation  of 
danger  and  diftrcfs,  by  which  the  heart  of  man  can  be  tried,  I  have 
been  thy  protection.  For  thee,  I  have  illuftrated,  by  experiment, 
all  maxims  of  government,  both  falfe  and  true ;  and  I  have  im- 
proved, not  thy  misfortunes  only,  but  even  thy  faults,  into  wifdom. 
Who  can  govern,  that  has  never  fuffered ;  who  can  avoid  error, 
but  by  experience  of  its  evil  ?  Thou  haft  filled  earth  and  ocean 
with  difaftrous  adventures,  like  thy  father ;  and  art  now  worthy 
to  follow  him  to  Ithaca,  where  he  is  this  moment  arrived,  and 
whither  thy  paffage  is  fhort  and  eafy.  In  battle,  let  thy  ftation  be' 
at  his  fide  ;  obey  him  with  implicit  reverence  ;  and  let  the  meaneft 
fubjecT:  learn  his  duty  from  thy  example.  He  will  give  Antiope  to 
thy  wifhes:  in  this  alliance  thy  obje6b  was  rather  merit  than 
beauty,  and  it  fliall  be  happy.  When  thou  fhalt  be  inverted  with 
fovereign  power,  let  it  be  thy  only  ambition,  to  reftore  the  golden 
age :  let  thy  ear  be  open  to  all,  but  thy  confidence  reftrained  to 
few:  truft  not  implicitly  to  thy  own  virtue,  or  thy  own  wifdom: 
fear  to  deceive  thyfelf ;  but  fear  not,  that  others  fliould  know  thou 
haft  been  deceived.  Love  thy  people ;  and  negleft  nothing,  that 
may  infpire  them  with  love  of  thee :  thofe,  whom  love  cannot 
influence,  muft  be  ruled  by  fear ;  but  this  expedient,  like  a  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  remedy,  fliould  always  be  ufed  with  relu(5tance. 
Undertake  nothing,  of  which  thou  haft  not  confidered  the  moft 
remote  confequences  :    look  fteadily  at  the  future,  whatever  evils 
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it  may  prefent ;  for  true  courage  confifts  in  the  anticipation  and 
contempt  of  neceflary  danger:  he  who  will  not  voluntarily  look 
danger  in  the  face,  will  flirink  from  the  fight,  when  it  is  obtruded 
upon  him  :  he  only  is  wife  and  brave,  who  willingly  looks  on  all 
that  can  be  feen,  who  fliuns  all  that  can  be  flmnned,  and  meets 
that  which  is  inevitable  with  equanimity.  Avoid  luxury,  profufion, 
and  pomp,  and  place  thy  glory  in  limplicity :  let  thy  virtues  be 
the  ornaments  of  thy  perfon  and  thy  palace  ;  let  thefe  be  the  guard 
that  furrounds  thee  ;  and  let  thy  example  teach  the  world,  in  what 
honour  confifts.  Let  it  be  conftantly  prefent  to  thy  mind,  that 
kings  reign  not  for  their  own  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  their 
people :  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of  kings,  entail  happinefs  or 
mifery  upon  mankind,  to  the  remoteft  generations;  and  a  bad 
reign  fometimes  produces  calamity  for  an  age.  Above  all,  guard 
againft  thy  humour;  that  peculiarity  of  difpofition,  which,  inde- 
pendent both  of  the  paffions  and  reafon,  diftinguifhes  man- 
kind from  each  other;  that  capricious  principle,  which  chufes 
and  reje(5ts,  loves  and  hates,  approves  and  condemns,  not  in 
confequence  of  qualities  in  the  objedl,  but  propenfities  in  the 
mind.  This  humour  is  a  bofom  enemy,  which  every  man  is 
condemned  to  carry  with  him  to  the  grave  :  it  will  enter  into  all 
thy  councils  ;  and,  if  indulged,  will  certainly  pervert  them :  it 
will  prevent  thee  from  improving  opportunities  of  advantage ;  it 
will  prefer  fl:iadows  to  the  fubftance,  and  determine  important 
affairs  by  petty  confidcrations ;  it  obfcures  talents,  depreffes  cou- 
rage, and  renders  a  man  feeble,  inconftant,  odious,  and  con- 
temptible: againft  this  enemy,  be  continually  upon  the  guard. 
Let  the  fear  of  the  Gjods,=  O  Telemachus,  be  the  ruling  pailion  of 
thy  heart:  keep  it  facrcd  in  thy  bofom,  as  thy  dearefl:  treafiu'c ; 
for  with  this  thou  flialt  pofTcfs  wifdom  and  juftice,  tranquillity  and 
joy,  unpolluted  plcafurc,  genuine  freedom,  peaceful  affluence, 
and  fpotlefs  glory. 
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"  I  now  leave  thee,  O  fon  of  Ulysses  !  But,  fo  long  as  thoti 
flialt  feel  the  want  of  my  wifdom,  my  wifdora  lliall  remain  with 
thee.  It  is  now  time,  that  thou  fliouldft  walk  by  the  light  of  thy 
own  mind :  I  withdrew  from  thee  in  -^gypt  and  at  Salentum,  that 
I  might  reconcile  thee  to  the  want  of  that  affiftance  and  comfort, 
which  I  afforded,  by  degrees,  as  a  mother  weans  an  infant  from 
tliq  breaft,  when  it  is  no  longer  neceffary  to  indulge  him  with  milk, 
and  he  is  able  to  fubfiil  upon  coarfer  food  !" 

Such  was  the  laft  counfcl  of  Minerva  to  Telemachus  !  And, 
while  her  voice  yet  vibrated  on  his  ear,  he  perceived  her  rife  llowly 
from  the  earth ;  and,  a  cloud  of  intermingled  azure  and  gold  fur- 
rounding  her,  flie  difappeared.  Telemachus  flood  a  moment 
aftonifhed  and  entranced ;  then  fighing,  proftrated  himfelf  upon 
the  ground,  and  llrctched  out  his  hands  towards  Heaven.  After 
this  homage  was  paid,  he  arofe,  awakened  his  companions,  haftened 
their  departure,  arrived  in  Ithaca,  and  found  his  father  under  the 
friendly  roof  of  his  faithful  Eumenes. 

The  END  of  the  TWENTY-FOURTH   BOOK. 
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